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[M ONTHLY, ONE -PEwnr. 


METHODS OF ORGANISATION. 


WHICH IS CORRECT? 


9 


A good deal of importance has of late been | worker from his tools and products ; hencefor- 
| ward he is compelled to sell his power to labour 
nisation of the working class. It is now more | to the class which owns the tools and the land. 


attached to the question of the industrial orga- 


than ever necessary to sound a note of warning. 


This is exactly the position existing to-day— 


A lot has been written and said unduly empha- | that is, the capitalist class own all the n.eans of 
sising this importance. While the present | life on one hand, the workers own nothing but 
writer admits the necessity for some form of | their power to Jabour on the other. From this 
" organisation on the industrial field, he realises | condition springs all our troubles. 


that these, at best, have their limitations. 
Syndicaliam, Industrial Unionism, with the 

advocacy of their respective methods of “war” 

on the capitalist class, such as the rank and file 


| 
| 


Every person, worker or capitalist, requires 
food, clothing and shelter, which, in the shape 
of ray” material, must first of all be derived 
from the land. Now if one class owns the land 


movement of the metal trades, the general | and the tools of production, it follows that those 


‘down tools” policy, “direct action,” sabotage, 
etc.—all these have been brought to the front 
at various times, with claims that they represent 
the correct form of organisation for the workers 


to take up in order to free themselves from the | 


domination of capitalism. 

Now all these methods may be useful to the 
workers in their immediate and every-day 
struggle on the industrial field’ against the 
masters. But they all fall short, as they can 
mever abolish the cause of their trouble; they 
can only deal with the effects of that cause. 

There is no need to enter into details respec- 
ting the various industrial organisations and 
their different methods, as most readers will 
be already familiar with their activities. Dut 
it is sufficient to say that the general tendency 
of such bodies is either to ignore, or display 
indifference to, political action. Apart from 
defects in their method of industrial organisa- 


tion, the casting aside or belittling of political | 


action is where the Socialist is mainly con- 


cerned. . os 8 . . 
In order to arrive at a correct position it is 


necessary, first of all, to state shortly the position 


of the working class during that period covered | 
| application of their energy produce all wealth. 


by the rise of the capitalist class to power. 
With the accession to power of the capitalists 


came the enclosing of the land, or taking from | 


the mass their right to work on their plot of 


land - a right that had existed for centuries, so | 


long as they recognised and rendered certain 


duties and services to the lord of the manor. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| who do not own cannot get food, clothing, and 


shelter except by permission of that class. The 


| latter, having possession of “those things 


the workers need, liave the power to say on what 
terms those needs shall be satisfied. What are 
those ternis ? 

They are that the workers shall work on the 


| land, in the factories, etc., in such a way as will 


permit the masters to meet all expenses, such as 
rent, rates and taxes, cost of raw material, wages, 
out of the total wealth produced, and yet have 
a surplus left for themselves. This surplus is 
known as profit, the production of which is 


| their sole object. 


Whence does this profit arise? It arises 


| through the workers applying their energies to 





natural objects in such a way as to produce jn 
a given period more wealth than is necessary to 
sustain them during that period. 

Profit, then, is robbery. Proof. We see that 
wealth is the result of the application of labour- 
power to natural objects —to change their form 
and position in order to meet the requirements 
of society. There is no other source of econo- 


| mic wealth. 


It is the working class which, through the 


| but it is easy to see that they do not consume 


all that they produce. There is another class, 


| the capitalists, who live to consume wealth, but 


When access to the land was denied them, the | 


working people found their means of existence 
gone. Such a condition the rising capitalists 
found necessary to their economic development. 
They realised that so long as the people had a 
stake in the land (with the individual produc- 
tive methods arising from it, which enabled 
them to provide their own needs), this would 
continue to operate against them and the deve- 
lopment of their growing commercial enter- 
prises. The one thing essential to their success 
was a class of workers who had no property. 
This was found in the people who were turned 
off the land, and whose ranks were continually 
increased by others who were crushed out by 
the cheapness of collective production. This 
period marked the complete severance of the 
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who produce none. Instead, they consume over 
two thirds of what the workers p:oduce. 
Assume a hour working day—it means that 
for the whole 9 hours the worker only gets a 
value in wages equal to what he produces in 3, 
and the capitalist class, who do no work, get 


_ value equal to the product of 6 hours. ‘There- 


fore the worker, out of 9 hours. works 6 hours 
for no return. This is how and where the 
worker is robbed ; where the surplus-value is 
created. . 

It is this surplus-value that is troublesome to 
the working class. ‘The capitalists not only 
wish to maintain it, but to increase it, either of 
which, through competition, means economy in 
production, improved machinery, speeding-up— 
all of which must re act upon the working class. 
The latest scheme along these lines was noticed 
in the “ Manchester Guardian” (24.10.17), where 
it was shown that a plan was in definite shape 


to set up industrial councils all over the country 
whose business it would bs to see that produc- 
tion was increased, any attempt at restriction 
prevented, greater economy exercised, both in 
men aud machinery, and, above all, greater 
improvements in the methods of production. 

Whilst all this is going on, the workers feel 
the pinch. They realise that in order to meet it 
individual action is useless. They unite in 
crafts and still find that as a class they are 
gradually getting more and more enslaved. 
Bargaining on the political field has been tried, 
but its only result is to show that Liberals 
and Tories alike are opposed to them. Even 
when members of their own class were elected 
to voice their interests they found they were no 
better off in the matter of representation. Men 
who could lead them astray on the industrial 
field, lost no time in doing ditto on the political 
field. Proof is not wanting that they have lent 
themselves to the dirtiest work of the capitalists. 
As if to make matters more confusing than ever, 
along comes the Anarchist, the Syndicalist, and 
Industrialist, prating about political action 
being useless. ‘Jet us form one or several big 
unions, all affiliated, then when we wish we can 
say: ‘‘l'’o hell with the bosses! We are in 
possession of the tools of production ; let us lock 
them out and produce for ourselves!’” =, 

This sounds all right, but it leaves out of 
account a serious factor, viz, the power held 
by the capitalists over the armed forces. This 
power is political, and though the capitalist 
is in a minority of 1 to 7, it is by virtue of its 
possession they are able to wield the military 
in any direction they choose. The importance 
of this power to the capitalists is shown by the 
amount of energy and money they are prepared 
to expend, especially at election times, in order 
to gull the workers intosupporting them. ‘They 
realise that mere ownership is not sufticient— 
they must have power to keep their ownership 
effective. They know that a notice ‘‘ Trespassers 
will be prosecuted ”’ is useless unless there is a 
power to back it up. The power behind the 
notice consists of police, magistrates, and in the 
last resort, the military. Crimesagainst private 
property, such as damage and theft, are dealt 
with by tbe civil authorit’es generally. Bit 
suppose such damage or theft was carried out 
by masses of people too large for the civil 
authorities to handle, as in cases of strikes or © 
aggravated poverty, through unemployment, 
what happens then? The Home Office sends 
troops or naval forces to the affected area, and 
brings them into active use if necessary to 
protect the masters’ property. 

The Home Office is part and parcel of the 
political machine The capitalists, having con- 
trol of tlie political machinery, appoint one of 
their own class or a hireling, as Home Secre- 
tary, who is head of the Home Oiliice, and 
who is held responsible to the Government 





for the conduct of his department, as instance 
Asquith when he stated that he accepted full 
responsibility for the use of troops at Frather- 
stone in 1893, and later, when Winstone 
Churchill, during the railway dispute said ‘‘the 
railways must be run at all costs,” and when, 
according to the Chairman of the S.E. Ry., 
30,000 troops were moved from Aldershot with 
equipment and supplies for three months in 
the short space of six-and-a half hours, to 
operate in the strike area. 

These troops, in ‘‘peace” as well as in war 
time, are equipped and maintained from the 
National Exchequer, the head of which is 
responsible to the Government for the eflicient 
carrying out of the work of his department. 

One conld go on detailing the functions of 
the various Government departments. The 
point is, however, that all the means of power, 
whether for making laws for the workers to 
observe, or for oppressing them forcibly, are 
in the hands of Liberal and Tory capitalists, 
and they are ably assisted in exploiting them 
by their decoy ducks, the ‘“‘Labour represen- 
tatives.” In other words, it is the capitalist 
class who make the laws, who vote the supplies 
and means for the maintenance of the naval, 
military, and civil forces, the ultimate use of 
which is to keep the workers in subjection. 
It is here that the power of the capitalist class 
resides. 

This need not continue. It is the business 
of the Socialist Party to educate the workers 
to the understanding that their interests of 
necessity must be absolutely opposed to those 
of the masters, and to organise them on the 
basis of class to the point of seizing political 
power from the oppressors, and so getting 
control of the armed forces, which can, if 
necessary, be used for the purpose of establsh- 
ing freedom, instead of, as at present, being 
used as instruments of oppression. 

It might be asked, does this mean that it is 
unnecessary for the workers to organise on the 
industrial field? Of course not. Under pre- 
sent industrial conditions such organisation is 
necessary in order. to protect themselves against 
the worsening of their conditions. But indus- 
trial organisation at its best can only be a 
means of defence. It cannot attack because in 
order to be effective in its function as an indus- 
trial weapon it must, so long as there exists no 
widespread class-consciousness among the 
workers, of necessity take all shades of thought 
into its ranks. It must take in all workers, 
even those who support capitalism as a system, 
and who are only concerned with the question 
of wages and hours, as well as Socialists, who 
realise that these same questions must be faced 
as a disagreeable necessity, but who are out for 
the abolition of the wages system altogether. 
Thus, to be effective in the fullest sense, a 
working-class organisation must be based on 
class-consciousness, that is, the recognition of 
its class interest as against the interests of the 
capitalist class. 

As pointed out before, in order to completely 
defeat the capitalist class, whose power is poli- 
tical, the workers must organise into a revolu- 
tionary political party. Such a party is the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. Its guiding 
principles can be found on the last page of the 
Sociatist Stanparp. It is sufficient to say that 
it is the only political organisation of the workers 
in this country. It consists of Socialists, and 
there is no room inside it for wire-pullers, go- 
betweens, or parasites of any description, such 
as infest other organisations. It keeps itself 
clean by shedding its bad elements — when there 
are any. It does not depend to-day upon its 


numbers, but on its understanding. It believes | 


that if the workers are educated to the point of 
intelligent rebellion on the political field, their 
action on the industrial field is bound to be in 
conformity. It is not the business of a Socialist 


party té“Assist in the patching up of a rotten | 
system based upon exploitation and blood, but | 


to bring about its abolition—the sooner the 
better. But this cannot be done until the 
workers, whether they are industrially organised 
or not, realise their class position, their subjec- 
tion to capital. 

To sum up: Socialism is international— its 
principles apply toevery country under the sun 
where capitalism exists. Socialism is the only 
form of society that can bring freedom. To 
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attain this the capture of political power is 
necessary the world over. This means, then, 
that the workers must organise into a world- 
wide movement before Socialism can be estab- 
lished. Not so with industrial organisations. 
Whatever form they may take, their activity is 
necessarily conditioned by the pace sct by the 
capitalists in a particular manufacturing area. 
It is true that the reasons for their existence lie 
in the conditions created by capitalism, yet it | 
is equally true they deal only with effects and | 
not with causes. While this is quite legitimate 
as far as it goes, it cannot be denied that all the 
industrial organisation in the world will not 
emancipate the workers so long as they leave 
the capitalist class in possession of the political 
machinery. with which they control the economic 
powers. Industrial organisation has changed, 
and must change, with the development of 
capitalism, whereas the object of the Socialist 
party is ever the sgme—the abolition of private 
ownership in the means of life and the estab- 
lishment of a system of society based on common 
ownership. 

We have pointed the way ; read our literature 
and get busy. Frat Lux. 





BY THE WAY. 


--—:0: —-— 


Some of the printed matter which reaches me 
from time to time is intensely interesting.. For 
instance, quite recently a church magazine was 
brought to my notice wherein the reverend sir 
was, of course, pushing his spiritual wares and, 
incidentally, dilating on the-all-absorbing topic 
of air raids. This divine addresses himself 
thusly : 

My Dear Parishioners and Friends —We must be 
grateful that our homes and parish suffered no 
damage in the recent air raids, and take courage, 
trusting that He who \kept and preserved us will 
continue to protect us in the future. There would 
not be the alarm and fear, I think, were people to 
repose more faith in God and look to Him, for 
“vain is the help of man.” 

The question of the people and their homes 
in other parishes, where death and destruction 
took place, does not seem to trouble this ambas- 
sador of the Lord, for he makes no reference to 
them whatever. To a poor heathen like me the 
Christian religion seems to be an absurd and 
extremely selfish one. 

Our de-ar brother says “vain is the help of 
man,” and we ought to “repose more faith in 
God and look to Him.” This after millions of 
men and boys have been led like lambs to the 
slaughter, and hundreds of thousands of men 
and women have been engaged for three years 
at least in the manufacture of death-dealing 
instruments. Why pass military service acts and 
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Collins in a speech remarkable equally for ite 
ability, moderation, and eloquence. oe 
Except for a passing courteous allusion, M1. 
Balfour gave the go-by to this very persuasive 


| utterance and flew to attack Mr. Ponsonby, 


whom presumably he regarded as fair game 
because of his pacificist antecedents. ‘The 


| Foreign Secretary was much less than fair to 


the member for Stirling, making even the gro- 
tesque imputation that Mr. Ponsonby’s speech 
was animated by a desire to help the enemy.” 

To such depths have our rulers descended 
that even when supporters of the capitalist 
system of society touch them on the raw they 
begin tosqueal about helping the enemy, in the 
pay of the enemy, and suggestively name our old 
friend (!) Bolo. If an avowedly pacitist organi- 
sation offends, then its offices must be raided, 
and all in the interests of “democracy” and the 
desire to put down “Prussian militarism.” 

+ 

The same correspondent goes on to add: 
‘“What was remarkable in the debate was the 
number of influential members entirely un- 
touched by pacifism who earnestly pleaded 
with the Government for a re-definition of our 
war aims.” A whole host of names are mentioned 
with the addition that they are “men of weight 
whose criticism no Government can lightly dis- 
regard.” Then we read: “All of them urged 
the Cabinet to fling away Imperialistic ambi- 
tions, to stand firmly by our original disinte- 
rested war aims, and to abjure the idea of an 
economic war to follow the present war of arms. 
There was stinging criticism of Sir Edward 
Carson’s recent speeches.” 

These occasions when the House has what one 
might call heart-to-heart talks are like angels’ 
visits, few and far between. Sometimes the 
truth unconsciously leaks out, as, for instance, 
the reference to “our ORIGINAL disinterested 
war aims.” We have ourselves often thought 
that ‘‘our disinterested war aims” were on a 
sliding scale. We all remember the cry in those 
far-off days about “poor Belgium” and know 
that many were ensnared thereby. But in how 
many cases was the question of Alsace-Lorrain 
and the prolonging of the war to the end that 
this might become part and parcel of France so 
apparent ? 

A few meetings in London under the auspices 
of the War Aims Committee with questions 
invited would indeed be illuminating. Will 
they try it? 

+ 

To prevent misunderstanding and to make it 
plain to all who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear, be it known that OUR war aims are as 


follow: The establishment of a system of 
Society based upon the common ownership and 


a hundred-and-one other acts if “vain is the P caesar a control of the means and instruments 


help of man,” reverend sir ? 


* * 
* 


The colossal hypocrisy of this clerical ranter 
is further evidenced on another page of this 
magazine of pap-food, fit only for old women of 
both sexes. An announcement appears: ‘‘ Even- 
song on Sundays at 6 p.m. until further notice.” 
Again one is tempted to ask the question, why 
change the hour of worship if all that is 
required is “more faith”? And finally, why 
not disband the anti-aircraft defence corps ? 

* ok 





We have of late heard quite a lot with regard 
to the Allies War Aims, and yet withal one must , 
confess that the information thus imparted has 
been of a very meagre nature. A day or so 
before that hard-working body of national ser- | 
vice volunteers voted for a short holiday, in | 
order to recuperate before setting themselves to 
the arduous task of passing a man-power Bill, 
several members of Parliament evinced a desire 
for a restatement of “our” war aims. The 
Parliamentary Correspondent of the “Daily 
Chronicle,” commenting on the debate writes 
(20.12.1917): “Mr. Balfour on war aims to-day 
was not enlightening. He took refage in vague 
generalities, sheltered himself behind the im- 
posing personality of President Wilson, and 
scolded Mr. Arthur Ponsonby with heat and 
acrimony. What Mr. Balfour would have said 
if Mr. Ponsonby had not spoken I cannot 
imagine. The debate was opened by Sir William 


or producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. The 
World for the Workers ! 
Fellow workers, come, then, and join us and 
help to secure peace and plenty for all. 
* * 
* 
Lld. George’s boss (or office hoy), Mr. Answers 
—pardon, I mean Lord Northcliffe—recently 
paid a visit to America on behalf of the British 


‘Government. He has once again returned to 


this country, and the Yankees seem to be over- 
joved thereat. On this subject the following 
will not be out of place : 


“We confess to considerable relief at the news that 
Lord Northcliffe has landed in England, and trust 
that work of such importance in connection with 
the conduct of the war will be found for him as will 
preclude his return" So says the New York 
“Evening Post,” and continues: 

“We cannot feel that his recent utterances have 
been helpful to the United States. He has directly 
contradicted the President's assertion that we are 
‘fighting to make the world safe for democracy,’ 
saying that our real object is ‘to make the world 
safe -for ourselves,’ and that ‘self-interest’ is our 
chief motive. Then he openly controverted the 
Chairman of our Shipping Board, Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley, declaring that the statement that we shall 
build six million tons of shipping was wholly wrong. 
‘I see,’ he calmly said, ‘no signs of such tonnage 
inig18 . . . 

“We cannot feel that Mr. Hearst or Mr. Munsey 
would be popular if ag went to England and 
successively reproved the Prime Minister, the head 
of their Shipping Board, and the War Office; nor 
do we believe that either the British Ministry or the 
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British people care to have this kind of talking 
agent in the United States. 
+“Daily News,” 12.12.1917. 
Yet the present chronicler seems to recollect 
additional honours being thrust upon him 
shortly after his return. A strange world, my 
masters ! 
** 
* 
One remembers hearing in one’s youthful 
days the riddle propounded : Why are parsons 
like finger- posts? And later years and obser- 


- vation have fully justified the answer. Quite 


recently I read of a brother in Christ being 
charged with an offence under the “Food 
Hogs” Order. Now whether the event which 
lead to his undoing,was a dispensation of Divine 
Providence or the Old Nick was getting a bit 
of his own back I cannot say, but sad to relate 
Defendant’s motor car broke down and it was 
found to contain a sack of sugar obtained from a 
local grocer. 
Defendant, who pleaded that he was unaware of 
the control order, was fined £3 and costs. 
— “Daily News,” 14.12.1917. 
Evidently the “bench” did not accept the 
“ignorance” of the greedy pig of Knodishall, 
Suffolk, in this matter. He ought to have tried 
the yarn that it was for the poor of his flock. It 
might, at least, have left the way open for a 
special collection ‘‘to comfort our dear pastor 
in the trials and tribulations of his martyrdom.” 


* * 
AES 


While we continue to read and receive advice 
concerning the amount of munitions we should 
allow the inner man and the need for saving 
food to “ensure victory,” signs are not wanting 
that our masters and their friends are still 
carrying on as of yore. A week or so ago the 
menu of a Masonic banquet was criticised at a 
meeting of the local Urban Council. The menu 
was reported to have consisted of— 

Oysters ; oxtail soup; tomato soup; boiled tur- 
bot (sauces Hollandaise) ; fried soles (sauce maitre 
d’hotel) ; chicken cutlets ; roast saddle of mutton ; 
roast sirloin of beef; Yorkshire pudding; punch a 
la Romaine; roast pheasant; macedoine of fruit ; 
Swiss cream; dessert; coffee. 

A good selection here to choose from and some- 
thing for the epicurean taste. However, a 
member of the aforesaid Council proposed — 

That while, in comparison with this menu, queues 
for margarine, tea, sugar, and other necessaries were 
of frequent occurrence, for the purpose of preventing 
class feeling and unrest, the Council, ia its capacity 
as the authority in charge of the Food Control 
Committee, asks the Government to at once issue 
an order to prevent such reported gluttony during 
the war.— Daily News,” 7.12.1917. 

The above is not an isolated instance, and yet 
at the same time that our masters and pastors 
and their hangers-on are stuffing their ungodly 
guts our wives and mothers and sisters wait in 
queues for the common necessaries of life. 
When shall we wake up? 

* * 
* 

When the slaughter will end. ‘Mr. Prothero, 
President of the Board of Agriculture, said at 
Nottingham yesterday that the war would be 
decided in the prosiac region of the human 
belly. Victory would go to the side which 
could command the last sack of wheat and the 
last stone of meat.” —(‘‘ Reynolds's,” 9.12.1917.) 
The decisive military or knock-out blow gives 
place here to the economic. 


* * 
* 


Weatill remember the cry of the All-into-the- 
Army advocates who told us that “we” were 
fighting to crush Prussian militarism. We 
said then and say now that there are as many 
“Prussian” militarists, Bernhardis, and 
Nietzches here as there are in Germany. ‘This 
seems to be dawning on others at last. The 
following is a good example: 

“The Rye Tribunal last evening discussed 
the case of a grocer named Jordan, who in 
addition to his business, has a delicate son and 
an afflicted aunt dependant upon him. The 
Tribunal had repeatedly given three month’s 
exemption, and their action was supported by 
the military representative. Now, it was stated, 
the case had been reviewed by the military 
authority and sent to the Appeal Tribunal at 
Hastings, who had reversed the local decision. 

This action was described at last night's meeting 
as grossly unfair, and as an example of “ Prussian- 
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ism,” and asa protest it was decided to suspend the 
sittings of the local Tribunal for three months. The 


spirit which we are fighting to crush out.’ 
—“Daily News,” 7.12.1917- 


*,* 


One had almost despaired of hearing words | nation, but to the portion of gold equal to the 


taken Ye | twentieth part of a sovereign) cont: 118 a defi- 
customed had one become to the inanities of | 


of wisdom fall from the lips of a cleric, so ac- 


these rainbow-chasing mystery-mongers. But 
the unexpected happens. Dean Inge a short 


to the war as being ‘ Europe’s Suicide Club,” 


and gave utterance toa few truths which are | 
acceptable to quite a number of people who | 
‘were once in favour of spending the last shil- | 
ling and the last drop of blood (other people's, | 


of course). 

To a great deal of what he had to say there 
is no answer, and this seems to be appreciated 
by the powers that be. When questioned in 
the House as to what they intended doing with 
regard to the Dean’s speech, the official reply 


was “Ignore it.” Passages like the following | 


take a large amount of honesty to reply to. He 
says: “ You cannot break the spirit of a people 


by defeating its troops. I{ we were crushed in . 
this war, should we take it tying down? We | 


should not, neither will ou.1 upponents.” 
Moreover, of what avail is it to the workers 
if, in order to dethrone militarism in Germany, 
it has to be enthroned in England? The only 
thing that matters is for the international 
working class to see that they are the people 
who are called upon to do the killing and be 
killed, and to suffer the greatest hardships ; 
therefore if they want peace on earth they 
themselves must institute it by ending the 
present system of Society and ushering in the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 
: Tae Scour. 


AND THAT’S THAT. 


—_——:0:—_———_ 


Readers of the Sociatist Sranparp will be 
aware that there has recently taken place an 
editorial combat between that journal and the 
organ of the Socialist Labour Party, the 
‘‘Socialist.’’ In the course of that combat it 
was shown by this side that the columns of the 
“Socialist” reflect the political ignorance and 
unsound organisation of the body whose organ 
it is supposed to be. Necessarily, that political 
ignorance must have its root in lack of know- 
ledge of the scientific achievements of those 
men who raised Socialism to a science— Marx 
and Engels. In the September and November 
(1917) issues of the ‘‘Socialist”’ is to be found 
a case which bears this statement out. 

In the September issue a contributor signing 
himself A. E. Cook, essaying to teach others 
what he himself does not understand, said: 
“Supposing the world’s output of gold is 
doubled, and the labour needed to mine, refine 
it, etc., remained the same, then the price of 
gold would tumble to about half, and an ounce 
of gold could be bought for 40s.”’ 


This absurdity attracted the attention of one | 


Wm. Walker, who, addressing the Editor as 
“Sir,” and being referred to as “Mr. Walker,” 
presumably was not a member of the S.LP. 
The critic pointed out that ‘Marx tells us that 
‘money has no price.’” And _ he very legiti- 
mately proved A.E.C.’s statement to be the 
absurdity it is. 


enable him to deal with the matter.” 
How does Mr. Cook deal with it? By resor- 
ting to a lot of tosh about ‘the dual function 


modity and at another as money.”” “My argu- 
ment,” he goes on, “is that the value of gold 
would fall to halfas a result of the increased pro- 
duction ; and, all else being equal, the price 
would also fall to half.”’ 

Would it! Let us see, then, where Mr. Cook 
lands himself. 

“Gold,” Mr. Cook tells us, “functions as 
money.” That is to say, it functions as the 
medium of exchange. But why? Simply 
because, besides having certain qualities which 











select it from almost all other commodities, it 


|! t : | contains that essential element which constitutes 
Mayor has written stating that the matter will be | 


discussed by the Town Council next Monday, and 
adding : “Its nothing less than the Prussian military i 


value — embodied socially necessary labour. 
This value is, in the case of all commodities, 
measured by quantity ; for instance, double the 


| amount of the same commodity contains double 
| the value. Hence the shilling (the reference ia 


not, of course, to the silver coin of that denomi- 


nite portion of the ounce of gold, and therefore 
a definite portion of the ralue of the ounce of 


| gold. That is the crux of the matter. It is 


time ago let fall a verituble bomb. He referred — not the gold as such that is needed to make 


money, but the value of which the gold is the 
measure. 

It is quite obvious, then that the shilling 
must always bear the same definite quantitative 
relation to the ounce of gold, both in the matter 


| of weight and of value, and if the gold sinks 


in value the shilling will do so also. Therefore 
the value of the oz. of gold could never fall to 
40s., fall it never so low. The formula must 
always be : 1 02. gold =S80s., never as Mr. Cook 
says: loz, gold=40s. . 


We can find a simple illustration in the case 
of a foot rule, which in the first instance cost 
ls. According to Mr. Cook’s method if the 
value fell by half, the foot rule would only be 
six inches long. Thus— 

A—1 foot rule= 12 inches. 

B—1 foot rule=6 inches. 

The foot rule stands in the place of the oz. of 
gold ; the inches are analogous to the shillings. 
As the inches are parts of the rule itself, so the 
shillings are parts of the oz. of gold. The 80s. 
are no more the price of the gold than the inches 
are the price of the rule—they are the thing 
itself, and it is impossible for the thing to be its 
own price. Just as the changing value of the 
rule cannot be revealed by its inch marks, but 
only by comparing it with something outside 
itseli—money so the changing valueof the gold 
is not revealed by its parts, but only by compar- 
ing it with the whole world of commodities 
outside itself. Granted, therefore, that in Mr. 


| Cook’s first case 


A—1 oz. gold =80s. 
is correct, his formula in his second case (7.e., 
when the value of gold had fallen to half) : 

B—1 oz. gold = 40s. 
is wrong, for it would result in this : 

A—1 oz. gold =80s., or=2 cwt. blacking 
B—1 oz. gold=40s., or= 1 ewt. blacking 
thus leaving gold in its money form with the 
same purchasing power as before—which is 

rediculous. 

Of course, the correct fcrmula is 

A—1 oz. gold=80s., or 2 ewt. blacking. 

B—-1 0z. gold=30s., or =1 cwt. blacking. 

Mr. Cook’s concluding advice to Mr. Walker 
to ‘‘re-read a little more carefully that chapter 
from Marx from which he tears his quotation” 
when “I am confident he will get a a little 
insight into the dual function of gold and avoid 
confusing gold as money with gold as a com- 
modity” about reaches the limit of the ludic- 
rous. ‘The above shows who is confused. 

Now for another aspect of this matter. It 
was recently shown in these columns that the 
pages of the “Socialist” had been used for 
urging the workers to support the capitalist war. 
In the resultant discussion the “Socialist” said 
how ready they were to congratulate the sul- 
jects of theircriticism when they amended their 
ways, and instanced when the B.S.P. assumed 
control of their official organ. The impudence 


_ of this statement in view of the utter inability 


? ae | of the S.L.P. to conduct their own party organ 
Mr. Walker’s letter, the [Editor of the SL.P. | a ‘ plan Red daze 


ane : 1 “ : sp na Pdf + 
organ informs us, was sent on to Mr. Cook, “‘to | to hold is striking. ‘Those in ‘‘control”’ of the 


in accordance with tlie principles they profess 


8.L.P. organ follow their violation of the prin- 
ciple of the class struggle by teaching unsound 


; , | economics, even in the face of correction. 
of gold when it appears at one time as acom- | 


The present writer is now waiting to be told 
that he is a “logic chopper.” 
A. E. J. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sociatist Staxparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 193 Grays Inn Rd., W.C., when regular 
de ivery will be arranged. 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 
— — 0:0 ———_ 

The doings of the Bolsheviks is the topic of 
the moment. They dwarf all other events con- 
nected with the war. We are not in a position 
to say much regarding the position of affairs in 
Russia, for we have little information regarding 
it beyond the lying messages of our masters’ 
lickspittles. These reptiles send home accounts 
which in their obvious animus show what vile 
concoctions they are, seemingly oblivous of the 
fact that it is patent to all that were terrorism 
reigning in Bolshevik Russia in the degree they 
pretend, they would not dare to write their 
filth, whether it were true or not, for fear of 
becoming a sickening disfigurement to a lamp- 

t. 
PW hataver may be tke final outcome, the 
Bolsheviks have at all events succeeded in doing 
what all the armies, all the diplomats, all the 
priests and primates, all the perfervid pacifists 
of all the groaning and bleeding world have 
failed to do—they have stopped the slaughter, 
for the time being, at all events, on their front. 

How much more than this they ever intended 
to do the future may reveal. They may have 
higher aims, yet to be justified by success or 
condemned by failure; but it is an astounding 
achievement that these few men have been able 
to seize opportunity and make the thieves and 
rourderers of the whole world stand aghast and 
shiver with apprehension. 

The British Ambassador would not recognise 
them, but the British Ambassador is coming 
home, we are told, and someone “in marked 
sympathy with the Bolshevik Government” is 
to be appointed in his place. The Germans 
arrest Socialists all over Germany, and are at 
once reduced to denying the fact when Bolshe- 
viks declare that Socialists everywhere are 
under their protection. The Bolsheviks publish 
their demands, and immediately the Allies’ war 
aims are whittled of most of their truculence 
and proclaimed from the housetops. Verily, 
not all the derision of capitalist hirelings can 
hide the fact that all the belligerents are uneasy 
in the face of Bolshevik success. 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
————0:0 —-— 
FEUDALISM IN EUROPE. 
:0:- 

After having treated in a general way of the 
social process which consisted of the breaking 
down of communistic und patriarchal organi- 
sation, and resulted in the subjection and 
exploitation of the one-time -free and equal 
tribesmen, it behoves us now to investigate 
more closely that concrete example of this 
process whicl. was passed through by all 
European peoples with a resultant orgauisation 
which persisted up to a moro or less recent 
period, for it was out of the elements of this 
“feudalism” that modern or “‘capitalist” suciety 
evolved. 

These ‘‘feudal States’ were for the most part 
formed among the peoples who over-ran, and 
finally assisted in the break-up of, the great 
empire of Rome; but even in countries where 
the grip of Rome had not been felt the form of 
society evolved by the “relatives” of these 
peoples was inevitably the eame. 

The drying up of the great plains of Central 
Asia impelled the barbarian nomads, to whom, 
hitherto, they had afforded sustenance, to 
migrate towards the more moist and favourable 
lands of the West, and they swept in recurring 
waves over the face of Europe for many 
centuries. Their military institutions were 
given a decided impetus, first, by the conflicts 
necessitated by their own invasions of already 
inhabited regions, and secondly, by the inroads 
upon them of fresh barbarians, after they had 
settled in Europe. 

Gradually military States were formed all 
over Europe. Once independent tribes were 
consolidated by conquest into larger and larger 
aggregations, the first rude outlines of the 
modern nations were formed, whilst simultane- 
ously the Christian faith became ‘‘accepted” 
by the subdued peoples throughout Europe 
largely through wholesale conversions made 
practically compulsory by zealous plunoderers 
like Charlemagne. 

Thus, for example, the several small kingdoms 
in Saxon England were, after hard fighting, at 
last united in a somewhat precarious unity 
under Egbert. To quote Green in his ‘‘ Short 
History of the English People,” the union “had 
removed the king, as his dominions extended, 
further and further from his people, and clothed 
him with a mysterious dignity,” he was ‘‘the 
‘Lord's anointed,’ treason against him” being 
“punished with death.” His leading warriors 

or thegns “advanced with the advance of the 
king . . . whilst the common ground of 
the mark (the Teutonic village) now became 
folk-land in the hands of the king and was 
carved out into estates for his dependents. 
With the advance of the thegn fell the freedom 
of the peasant. The principle of personal alle- 
giance embodied in the new nobility widened 
into a theory of general dependence. By 
Alfred's day it was assumed that no man could 
exist without a lord. Gradually the 
‘lordless man’ became a sort of outlaw in the 
realm.” The Norman conquest only intensified 
this development. 

All over Europe a similar process was going 
on. ‘The one-time free villages were modified so 
that the inhabitants stood in various degrees 
of subjection to a lord who himself was subject 
toa king. Most of the people of the village, or 
manor as it came to be called in England, were 
serfs who were cunpelled to render service to 
the lord of the manor by cultivating for him the 
land he was allotted by the king, and also by 
yielding to him a portion of the products they 
raised upon their own allotments. In addition, 
every excuse was made by the baron for the 
extraction from the serfs of further tolls upon 
their produce; normally the serf was prohi- 
bited from leaving the village of his birth, but 
he could obtain permission to live away by 
paying an annual fine or tax ; again, before his 
daughter was allowed to marry he had to obtain 
the lord’s sanction and pay to him a fine. 

Among the serfs themselves existed many 
traces of the old communal spirit and institu- 
tions. Their land, for instance, was still 
divided very much according to the old princi- 
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les, the portions being approximately equal 
th in area and quality. Furthermore, the 
serfs still retained their right to the common 
pasture lands, and to the forests for fuel. The 
times of and methods adopted in the Jabours of 
the field were largely regulated by the ancient 
customs, and even the village council or folk- 
moot maintained a certain amount of influence. 
“There were no strangers iu the manor. It was 
an offence punishable with fine to harbour one,” 
says Thorold Rogers, thus showing the persis- 
tence of the old exclusive spirit. 

But the whole history of feudalism shows the 
growing hatred of the nobility for the commu- 
nal rights of the peasants, and records succes- 
sive attempts on their part to abolish them, and 
to seize upon the common lands. The Jacque- 
ries in France (14th century), the Peasants’ War 
in Germany (16th century) were risings of the 
peasants against these encroachments of the 
baronage. 


The Feudal Church. 


As feudalism passed through its early forma- 
tive period, the political utility of Christianity 
manifested itself with increasing clearness. 
‘Throughout all Christendom,” says Jenks in 
his ‘‘History of Politics,” “bishops and priests 
were the most intimate counsellors and most 
enthusiastic supporters of the Crown, and the 
rich gifts of the kings were amply repaid b 
the halo of sanctity which the grateful Chure 
thus threw around the person and office of the 
king.” (P. 84.) Every social relation of feudal- 


ism became sanctified by religion. The serf in. 


his hut, the lord in his castle, were ordained for 
such stations by God—a view of class distinc- 
tions which is by no means extinct to-day. Thus 
the proper conduct for a serf, taught the priests, 
was that of humility before his superiors and 
contentment with his lot. He was enjoined to 
dutifully render to those placed over him, the 
services and respect they were entitled to. And, 
although the nobility were requested to respect 
the feudal rights of the peasantry, considerable 
latitude was allowed in their case. It was, how- 
ever, the profound and religious duty of the 
nobility to uphold the Church of God and to 
piseerts the integrity and prestige of their own 
class. 

The Catholic Church became itself a great feu- 
dal power—the Pope corresponded toa monarch, 
his bishops and abbots to earls and barons. 
The Church itself owned one third of the land 
of Christendom and possessed serfs whom it 
exploited just as did its secular counterpart ; 
and its local dignitaries claimed a portion or 
“tithe” of the agricultural produce of the 
manors. As its wea'th grew its greed demanded 
more and ever more, its devices to this end 
being numerous and ingenious. The clergy 
traded on the credulity and gross superstition 
of the “true-believers” by the sale of spurious 
“sacred relics’””—the bones of saints, chips off 
the “original cross,” even the sale of “ bottles 


of the virgin’s milk from the holy land” can be | 


read of. ‘lhe sale of “indulgences,” which were 
practically permits to commit crime, was prac- 
ticed widely. and the clergy solemnly promised 
eternal bliss in paradise to those who left their 
wealth to the Church, later threatening hell-fire 
to those who did not, and making such legacies 
practically compulsory. 

With the growing riches of the Church the 
clergy, especially the higher officials, had in it 
u vital interest to defend. Organised interna- 
tionally, and with its millions of superstitious 
and mentally servile adherents, the Church 
wielded an enormous social power. Its leaders, 
recognising that its strength lay in the ignorant 
beliefs of the masses, set the entire power of the 
organisation against any swerving from its 
accepted articles of faith. Whilst it damned all 
actions contrary to the social virtues of feudal- 
ism, it declared heresy the greatest sin of all. 
Whosoever was suspected of the slightest trace 
of unorthodoxy in religious opinion was the 
legitimate prey of this “vulture of the ages.” 
Every cunning means, every agent, the spy, the 
informer, were used for its bloody ends. 
Imprisonment, fiendisb torture, and the slow 
fire at the stake, were its means of enforcing 
Christian belief and “charity.” Jews and Moors, 
because of their wholesale heresies and, of 
course incidentally (!) their not inconsiderable 
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-wealth (which was alirays confiscated) were 
among the most acceptable victims. 

Every avenue of culture of the age was open 
to the clergy, and, in the early medizval period, 
to them alone. Therefore, however crude their 


—__ 


intellectual achievements judged by modern | 


standards, there existed a real chasm between 
the mental condition of the more important 
-ecclesiastics and that of the great masses whose 
minds they dominated. But this very domina- 
tion, and consequently their prosperity, rested, 
-as we have seen, upon the maintenance of the 
ignorant superstitions of the multitude, and the 
upholding of crude and barbarously irrational 
dogmas. Intellectual hypocrisy was, as a con- 
“sequence, a widespread featureamong theclergy, 
and along with this sapping of their theoretical 
basis naturally went a disregard in practice, of 
the ethical “virtues” they professed and so 
hypocritically preached. In theory lovers of 
poverty and self-denial, the higher e :clesiastics 
revelled in luxury and pompous display. Nomi- 
nally celibates, renouncers of the lusts of the 
flesh, many of them were rotten with voluptuous 
debauchery. Towards the end of the Middle 
‘Ages “it was openly asserted that there were 
-one hundred thousand women in England made 
dissolute by the clergy. It was well known that 
brothels were kept in London for their use.” 


(Professor Draper, ‘‘Intellectual Development — 


-of Europe,” vol. 2, p. 234.) The history of the 
popes is a long record of trickery, robbery, and 


murder. 


“The Barons, their Estates and Morality. 


We have seen that the feudal barons, while 
from the king’s point of view merely local 
-agents distributed throughout his kiugdom'and 
responsible to him for their position and power, 
were in the beginning enabled to occupy these 
positions with the minimum of friction owing 
“to the fact that they were regarded by the peo- 
ple over whom they held sway as the successors 
-of the patriarchal chieftains they had supplanted 
and whose attributes they skilfully succeeded 
in taking over. But patriarchalism, with its 
reverence for blood connections and ancestral 
dineage, had succeeded in making every occupa- 
tion every station--even the chiefship—a here- 
-ditary one. This idea was appropriated by the 
early kings and lords, who thus easily made 
their posts hereditary, and usually in the male 
line, as patriarchal custom and military exig- 
‘ences also; demanded. It was, of course, this 
fact which made kingship and lordship social 
anstitutions instead of merely the temporary 
result of conquest. 

Furthermore, though the lord from the first 
-acquiréd rights over the inhabitants of his 
district, i.e., power over men, yet the right he 
was most concerned about—the tribute —was 
so obviously extracted from the soil (agriculture 
being almost the only method of production) 
that, after a few generations, the lords came, 
-quite naturally, to look upon the land of their 
district as the security for their exactions and 


-as the real subject of their rights. The land 


persisted unchanged for generations, the 
inhabitants were a fluttuating and unreliable 
quantity. 

Thus it came about that under feudalism 
“lordship of the land” was the recognised basis 
-of social power. When anestate was transferred 
from one lord to another, everything living and 
erected thereon went with it.; and when a lord 
lost his estate he lost his titleand his privileges. 
‘The land did not belong to the lord, he merely 
had definite rights over it during his lifetime. 
He could not sell his estate, for upon his death 
these rights passed to his heir. Lordship of the 
land was the inalienable attribute of his family 
line, the foundatjon of its prestige and power. 

To these several circumstances was due two 
-of the best known features of feudal society— 
knightly “chivalry” and the “law of primo- 
geniture”—and also to a certain extent a third 
—the condemnation of usury. 


The first, when divested of the romantic 
trappings with which it has been endowed, is 
seen to have been an attitude adopted by the 
nobility with the fundamental object of ensuring 
the chastity of the women of the aristocracy, so 
that they should give birth only to legitimate 
heirs. These. by inheriting the feudal estates 
-and privileges, carried on and preserved the 
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continuity of the baronage. of the ruling class, 

| of the feudal system. With thisend in view 

the marriage union was made strictly monoga- 

mous and practically indissolable. It became 

| with the miles of the nobility a point of honour 

' not to violate but to protect the chastity of the 
women who were the means of perpetuating the 
power of their class. 

As for the women, it was their supreme 
function and virtuous duty to bear a legitimate 
son an‘ heir to their lord. Moreover, that the 
estates should not be periodically dissipated 
and split up by being divided among a numer- 
ous progeny, thus weakening the family power, 
it was provided that only one, the eldest male 
child, should inherit. Pride of family, and in 
the blood “ purity” of its line of descent, were 
thus typical features in the mentality of the 
feudal baronage, together with the physical 
courage, might, and prowess necessary to a 
military class forming the ideal of character 
among the nobility of the period. 

But the lord, ever courteous and respectful 
toward the “ladies” of his own class, had no 
such feelings, as a rule, toward the women of 
the workers, whom he frequently made the miser- 
able and powerless victims of his sensual lust. 
In many instances he was allowed the right to 
lie for the “‘first night” with any girl bride 
of the peasantry upon his estate, 

Besides ‘‘land rights” the. feudal nobles 
recognised only two other legitimate sources 
of social power —‘‘divine” ordinance and the 
sword. But with the development of industry 
there arose another source of social power, which 
the lords did not and could not possess in any 
quantity so long as feudal relations persisted in 
their purity. This new power was money. Money 

is, of course, primarily a convenience for the 
rapid and fluid exchange of commodities. 
Those who possess it in quantity have access to 
every form of wealth, and it is therefore eagerly 
sought. ut its possessors lend it only at 
interest and with sufficient security. 

History records abundantly that usury and 
the mortgage are virulent agents in the des- 
truction of personal relations and in the ruin 
of debtor land-owners large and small—of 
everything, in fact, which feudalism on its eco- 
nomic side stood for. Therefore the barons 
hated and envied the monied merchants and 
craftsmen of the rising towns and declared 
money-lending an abomination—though, of 
course, they were keen enough over obtaining 
money by seizure or otherwise whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. The Church, as the faithfal 
reflection of secular feudalism, took up the same 
position, and branded usury as an invention of 
the devils, nevertheless, with characteristic 
hypocrisy, practising usury itself, either in 
secret or disguised, as it, with the lapse of time, 
accumulated in its own coffers money in abun- 
dance. 





The City and The Guild. 


The towns of medizval Europe were, for the 
most part, a development from such villages as 
offered special facilities for trade and outside 
intercouse, such as a site at the junction of 

| highways or navigable rivers, or, perhaps, ad- 
jacent toa good harbour. Tosucha favourable 
spot there tended to gravitate the artisans who 
were not, or who had ceased to be, attached 
to a particular village as its ollicial crafts- 
men, and who now produced goods for 
sale in the market about which the new town 

- was rising. The market was, from the first, a 
neutral place where buyers and sellers could 
freely meet and which later came under the 
special protection of the king or the Church, 

But as feudalism developed, the lords began 
to eye with rapacious greed the growing wealth 
of the townsmen under their lordship, and, 
fearful of the lords’ continual encroachments, 
the inhabitants made their towns fortified 
centres of resistance against the baronial power. 
The fortified towns now became a refuge for 
fugitive serfs, for they offered them protection 
from their erstwhile lords ; and usually after 
residence in the town ‘for a certain period they 
were regarded as freemen. ‘Thus the town 
.population grew. Then the desireof the barons 
or of the king for ready money enabled them to 
purchase various trade-rights and privileges, 
and eventually to shake off all feudal dues and 
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obtain a charter of independence from the lord 
or the king direct. 

The “free city’’ was governed by a municipal 
council, the descendant of the ‘ folk-movt” of 
the village. —[t consisted of the descendants of 
the original holders of the vil'age lands, who, 
3 the immigrant population had inereased, had 
become a sort of exlusive aristocracy, and either 
become merchants themselves or manipulated 
the trade facilities of the town in their own 
interests. ‘To them, therefore, fell most of the 
material benetits derived from the city's ac- 
quired privileges. Obviously this monopoly of 
political power by the merchant or semi-mer- 
chant oligarchy ran counter to the interests of 
the uctual producers —the artisans and crafts- 
men. To protect their own interests the arti- 
ficers had to organise. 

Already the followers of each craft possessed 
as a rule associations for social and religious 
intercourse, which probably dated from the 
patriarchal period. But we find these, with the 
growing antagonism toward the city aristocracy, 
gradually becoming adapted for, and taking 
part in, political activities on the one hand, and, 
on the other, taking on the character of econo- 
mic organisations for the regulation of industry. 
After struggles more or less prolonged, these 
craft “guilds,” as they were called, became 
strong enough to seize control of the city 
councils, while on the economic side each cratt 
in time obtained control over the supply and 
purchase of raw material and the sale of its 
products, both of which had been largely inter- 
fered with and manipulated by the city 
oligarchs. 

To accomplish this economic victory the 
craftsman had to sink his purely individual 
interests for the interests of his craft as a whole 
and its guild organisation, but this offered no 
difficulties to men in whom patriarchal and 
communal ideas were even yet far from extinct. 
The-artisan produced, as it were, for his guild. 
The association frequently purchased the raw 
materials in the bulk, distributing them equally 
amongst its members ; and it undertook the sale 
of the collective products. In individual sales 
by the craftsmen it regulated the prices at 
which goods were to be sold, prohibited compe- 
tition among its members, forestalling in the 
market, and other means of obtaining excep- 
tional prices. The guild also held itself 
responsible for the quality of the goods 
produced by its members, any case of inferiority 
being considered as reflecting disgrace upon the 
entire craft. Therefore the shop of the artificer 
had always to be open to inspection by the guild 
oiicials. In production each craft had its own 
strictly limited domain, such as boot making 
or woo'l-carving, outside of which its members 
were not permitted to go, for to do so would be 
trespassing within the sphere of another craft. 
When a craftsman had s0 thrived as to require 
assistant workers in his extending business, the 
guild determined the number he might employ. 
Being the son of a full guildsman was the best 
title to the right of entry into the guild (a pa 
riarchal characteristic), but usually a long term 
of apprenticeship had to precede such an entry, 
for each guildsman had to be ‘‘master of his 
craft.” The guild held itself responsible for the 
debts of any of its members. and, finally, it 
possessed its own courts of justice and, what 
was of considerable political significance, had 
its own armed militia. 

These organisations of the medieval workers, 
to protect their common interests were, in their 
vigorous prime (an¢d we cannot go here into 
their decadency, during which they developed 
aristocratic tendencies, excluding the poorer 
artisans, who could no longer become master 
craftsmen and were therefore employed perman- 
ently by the guild masters as wage-workers), 
impressed their principles strongly upon the 
moral views of their membership. Any infringe- 
ment of the guild regulations was considered 
highly criminal and traitorous, rendering the 
offender Jiab!e to expulsion and therefore pre- 
venting him from working at his craft, making 
him, in fact, an industrial outlaw. 


* * * 


Samming up the morality of feudal society 
we again see that the class interests of the 
ruling lords —lay and clerical--and also of the 
semi-independent craftsmen of the townships, 
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determined their conception of “right and 
wrong,” just and unjust, exactly as we saw to 
be the case with the Greek and Roman slave- 
holders. But, under a system of chattel-slavery, 
sheer physical force was almost the sole means 
of holding the slaves in subjection. It was not 
necessary for a community of interests between 
master and slave to be hypocritically assumed 
and inculcated. What the slaves thought was 
of little or no consequence to their owners : 
morality was considered no concern of slaves ; 
it was held to be an attribute of and an obligation 
upon “‘free-men”’ alone. 

On the contrary with serfdom, the greater 
cohesion manifested by the workers made it 

* very necessary to use mental as well as physical 
means to secure their complete subjection. A 
psuedo moral code was required for the workers 
in order to guide their activities along lines 
consistent with the welfare of their exploiters. 
But a serf who was compelled to part with both 
labour and produce to a non-productive lord 
could never be taught to believe that he was 
not exploited, that he was a free man, as it has 
been possible to teach the wage-worker of to- 
day. This awkward problem was ingeniously 
solved by the Catholic clergy, the intellectual 
and moral guardians of feudalism. They 
zealously incu!cated into the peasantry the idea 
that the categories king, lord, and serf were of 
divine ordinance and unalterable, and further, 
that the present life, with its poverty and riches, 
is only a preparation for the coming “kingdom 
of God,” where those who had been meek and 
humble while toiling and suffering “here 
below,” would dwell in happiness ‘‘amongst the 
blest.” Such beliefs could, of course, only have 
been of rea] social significance and force in an 
age of “simplicity ’\such as the medizval period 
undoubtedly was. Culturally it was, in fact, 
nothing but a developed barbarism modified 
by the achievements of Greek and Roman 
civilisation. 

The above outline reveals, then, a function of 
morality which we have not hitherto touched 
upon—that of deluding a subject class, of 
serving as a bulwark of exploitation and oppres- 
sion. The full development of this, however, 
yet remains to be considered. 

R. W. Hovstey. 
(To be Continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A LETTER TO IRISH WORKERS. 


:0: ——_—— 
(To Tue Eprtor ) 

“Imagine 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 people and in 
many cases different families, all huddled 
together, eating and sleeping and performing 
the ordinary functions of life in one room! 
How is it possible for the physical, mental, and 
moral life of these men, women, and children to 
be maintained when they are forced to herd 
together in such awful conditions? The death- 
rate in Dublin is the highest of the United 
Kingdom. The infantile death-rate is 200 per 
1,000 in Summer Hill and Gardner St. districts, 
and 220 in Church St. district. 1n Dublin 
there are 20,000 houses of one room.” This is 
an extract from an article published in 1914 on 
the conditions in Dublin. At a sworn housing 
inquiry in the same city in 1913 Dr. McWalter, 
a member of the Insurance Committee, stated 
that about 10,000 families in Dublin were living 
under unhealthy conditions. Practically two 
persons out of every five died in institutions or 
asylums in Dublin, and that was absolutely 
abnormal. If they had 40 per cent. living in 
institutions it meant that there were 40 per 
cent. who could not normally provide for them- 
selves. He had known women who were obliged 
to live on 3d.a day. In 12 wards the influence 
of the slum landlord was very strong. He did 
not think there were more than three or four 
members of the Corporation who were slum land- 
lords. 

The object of these quotations is to contrast 
the aims and ambitions of the Irish “patriots” 
with those social and economic conditions in 
Ireland which it is the ideal of Socialists toabolish 
inevery land cursed with $he iniquitiesof modern 
capitalism, and the aim of this letter is to show 
in some slight measure at least that the aims 
and ambitions of Irish “patriots” are not iden- 
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tical with the principles and the ideals of 
international Socialism, and that there ia, in 
fact. no necessary connection between the two 
things. 

Let every British Socialist face the fact that 
Irish “ patriotism” is not Socialism and that the 
achievement of Irish nationality even up to the 
highest professed ideals of traditional Irish 
patriotism, namely, the complete political sepa- 
ration of Ireland from Britain, would not “free 
Ireland” one iota in any sense satisfactory to 
the international Socialist and absolutely de- 
manded by Socialist principles. This age-long 
struggle of Irish “patriots” to “free Ireland” 
is therefore from the Socialist point of view an 
utter chimera, which, if it could be achieved, 
would be to the wretched wage-slaves of Ireland 
but as the apples of Sodom, fair to the eye, but 
turning to smoke and ashes when plucked. The 
international Socialist who happens also to be 
an Irishman can and does feel profound sym- 
pathy with all the struggles of his countrymen, 
and even their pathetic efforts to achieve the 
utter futility—from the strictly Socialist point 
of view-—of Home Rule, or of an Irish republic, 
can excite his pity for their useless sufferings, 
even though he cannot take part in their mis- 
directed exertions. : 

It may seem an ungracious thing in some 
quarters to censure even mildly these erforts of 
Irishmen considering the sufferings of impri- 
sonment and death which many of them have 
recently endured ; but in the name of humanity 
—which is a greater name even than that of 
Irish nationality—let the question be faced : 
Was it a gracious thing to cause over 1,300 
casualties in Dublin in Easter week, many of 
these being women and children and non-com- 
batants, and that, too, at a time when the world 
was plunged into the most dreadful and bloody 
war in all history? And what was it all for? 
Wasit the last desperate effort of outraged men 
to rescue the wretched slum-dwellers of Dublin 
from their inhuman densand provide them with 
decent habitations and a living wage? Was it 
to mitigate the lot of the poor Irish agricultural 
labourer, to save him from the brutal conditions 
in which he has lived for generations, one of the 
most abused human creatures in Europe ? 
Whatever answer to such questions might be 
given by such men as the late James Connolly, 
it cannot be pretended for one moment that the 
rank and file of Irishmen who are atill willing 
to fritter away their energies in this age-long 
race after the will-o’-the- wisp of a “nationality ” 
that would leave them economically where they 
are, or worse, have any definite aim of striking 
at the root of Ireland’s economic and industrial 
miseries, There is, on the contrary, abundant 
evidence to prove that many of them are still 
completely possessed by all the traditional fury 
of the traditional “patriot.” ‘Ireland a nation” 
may conceivably be a high ideal to thousands 
of Irishmen, but the point to be emphasised 
here is that it is not a first-class Socialist issue, 
that it has no direct relation to Socialism, and 
that there is no satisfactory evidence adduced 
to show that its realisation under modern capi- 
talism would be of the slightest benefit to-the 
Irish workers. 

From the point of view of the international 
Socialist Home Rule is not worth the bones of 
one Irish volunteer, an Irish republic of wage- 
slavery and capitalistic plunder is not worth the 
bones of one Sinn Fein volunteer, and tle main- 
tenance of the legislative union with England 
is not worth the bones of one Ulster volunteer. 
No true Irishman who has any real regard for 
his country and his kind can afford the loss of 
a single fellow-countryman, whether of Ulster, 
Munster, Leinster, or Connaught, in these 
dramatic enterprises concerning things that 
don’t matter a groat for the economic prosperity 
and happiness of the great masses of the Irish 
people. 

In these bitter days of war, with food prices 
so abnormal, we have herein Belfast linen 
weavers whose average wages are only lds. a 
week, and in one of the Tazect department 
shops in the city—Robinson & Cleavers—a 
strike has been going on for many weeks against 
wages that must mean actual starvati.n. These 
wage-slaves have issued a leaflet in which they 
tell the public that a girl with two years’ 
experience receives only 5s. a week, another with 
four years’ experience 6s. a week, a third with 
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7 years’ experience 9s., and a fourth with eight: 


years’ experience receives 9s. 74d. 


Now what in Reason’s name had the dramatic: 


follies of Easter week to do with such’ facts as 
these? Would a Parliament on College Green 
abolish these conditions? Would an Irish 
republic deal drasticly with the oppressors of 
Irish shop-girls? Five years ago a prominent 
Socialist organ (the Clarion”) described the 
Irish Parliamentary Party as ‘“‘a group of old- 


fashioned politicians of the most commonplace: 


wire-pulling type, while its political influence 
18 @ danger to real flemocracy and a stumbling- 
block to real reform.” Yet this is the party that 
is struggling to set Ireland “free,” while, of 
course, the Cppeaing group of Irish politicians 
are struggling equally rand to keep Ireland free 
and to maintain all the blessings we enjoy under 
the legislative union with England. Presumably 
the above-mentioned facts and figures are some 
of these blessings—our “birthright,” as these 
grotesque humbuggers of the people are fond 
of calling them! Let it be repeated that to the- 
genuine Socialist neither of these achievements. 
are worth the sacrifice of a single “patriot” 
belonging to either of the deluded hosts. Nay, 
poor old deluded, suffering and bleeding Ireland 
needs all her sons of the North, South, East, 
and West, not to engage in fratricidal strife at 
the behest of their political and economic lords- 
and masters— backed by canting theoligians, 


those henchmen of the great every where—she- 


needs all her sons on the contrary to unite in 
one strong bond of loving service for each other, 
to drop the worn-out slogans and shibbolethe. 
of generations dead and gone, and by their 
goodwill and loving service to living Irishmen 
and women and little children, overthrow once 
for all this outrageous tyranny of a dead past. 

_ What, then, ought to be the attitude of gen-. 
uine Socialists in every part of the United 


Kingdom who know the truth about these- 


matters? Every convinced and genuine- 


Socialist knows full well the utter futility of 


trying to work out the salvation of Ireland, or 
of any other geographical area of the earth’s 


surface inhabited by wage-slaves, by an over-- 


throw of political masters. Every Social st 
therefore who knows these things is guilty of a 
grave offence against any community of fellow 
workers when he lends countenance and en- 
couragement to what he knows are acts of 
futility and folly that can only bring suffering 
upon these misguided men in the event of 
failure, and complete disillusionment in the 
event of apparent success. 

Let Socialists beware of dealing lightly with 
their fundamental principles, und let them use 
every opportunity of teaching the deluded Irish 
workers what are the true and only means of 
achieving their real political and economic sal- 
vation. No honest, intelligent and conscien- 
tious international Socialist can allow himself 
to indulge in any dishouourable coquetting with 
Irish revolutionory -movements of a merely 
political character because he knows that no 
such movements can ever set Ireland truly free. 
He knows that it is patricidal folly and madness 
for the Irish workers to take up arms against 
the English workers, and that even poor Tommy 
Atkins himeelf is merely an unfortunate British 
worker who fled to the army for refuge because 
he was starved out from hearth and home. In 
the name of humanity and of sanity let every 
international Socialist in the United Kingdom 
have done with the traditional ( follies and 
foolishness of Irish politics, whether of Nation- 
alism or of Unionism, whether of Whiggism 
or of Toryism. Let us bend all our energies to 
the glorious enterprise of emancipating the 
workers of these islands from the cruel and 
bloody chains of modern capitalism, with its 
wage-slavery and sweated labour at tbe best, 
and its idleness and starvation as the oft re- 
curring lot of millions of our toiling and 
dispossessed brothers and sisters. Every 
professed Socialist who lends countenance and 


encouragement to the deluded Irish “rebels” 


in their vain efforts to ‘‘free Ireland”’ is guilty 


either of betraying bis Socialist principles or he - 


is ignorant of what Socialist principles really 
are. In the popular phrase he is either a knave 
or a fdol. Now in our great world-wide move- 
ment we want neither knaves nor fools, but men 
and women who believe in their hearts what 


they profess with their lips, and who are wil-. 
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ism for the worthless prize of an “Irish 
republic” as some so-called Socialist journals 
are doing at this moment. International 
Socialists know too much about these “repub- 
lics,” these ‘lands of the free.” We know that 
they are simply hot-beds of capitalist competi- 
tion, knavery, and plunder, and that the only 
freedom they give the workers is the freedom 
to wear themselves out in producing surplus- 
value, and after that to die in the nearest ditch 
and make way for a fresh batch of deluded 
victims 

Our solemn word to Irish wage-slaves is, let 
them use their remaining strength to shake off 
the leeches of capitalism that are sucking their 
life. blood instead of hastening their destruction 
in a mad effort to set up Tweedledum in place 
of Tweedledee. Let them beware of “republics.” 

Taos. Brown. 


AMMUNITION FROM THE 
ENEMY. 


0:0 

Though the Reports of the Commissioners 
‘who have been enquiring into the Causes of 
‘Industrial Unrest have now been issued nearly 
four months, a suitable opportunity has not 
previously presented itself for making any 
reference thereto or extracts therefrom. Suffice 
it to say, therefore, that any delay in the matter 
is of small moment, for practically all the infor- 
‘mation contained in the reports is merely of a 

confirmatory and documentary nature emphasi- 
sing what the Socialist propagandist has been 
stating for a considerable period. 

The quotations which follow are taken from 
the Report of the Commissioners for the North- 
Western Area, including a Supplemental Report 

<on the Barrow in-Furness District (Cd. 8663, 
price4d.) We are obliged to the enemy for this 
further consignment of ammunition which we 
here and now place in the Socialist ‘‘dump” to 
be ready to hand when needed. - 

In the early part of the Report the Commis- 

sioners set out by stating (par. 10) : ‘‘ We desire 
‘to preface our observations by saying that we 
have directed our enquiries to causes of imme- 
diate unrest in the local area. The basic social 
-and historical aspects of Industrial Unrest are 
oot matters that we consider we can usefully 
discuss. In setting out these local causes we 
do not pretend to have decided that in fact the 
complaints we refer to are well founded, but we 
have endeavoured to report faithfully what 
working men and women have told us is trou- 
bling their minds.” The Commissoners are to 
be commended for their frankness contained in 
the utterance “The basic social and historical 
aspects of Industrial Unrest are not matters 
that we consider we can usefully dliscuss.” Of 
course not: they have not come to bury capita- 
lism, but to endeavour to give it a further lease 
of life. 

In par. 11. we read that: “Industrial Unrest 
is no new thing. Mr. A.A. Purcell, President 
of the Manchester and Salford Trades and 
Labour Council, declared that it was not 
caused by the war, but that it had been greatly 
aggravated and intensified by war conditions. 
The Rev. Canon Peter Green, who has lived 
and worked for twenty-five years among the 
poorer class of workersin London, . . . 


and now for fifteen years in the Greengate and 


Islington districts of Salford, tells us that for 
many years before the war there had been a 
discontent among skilled and unskilled workers 
alike. : 

“They do not sce,’ he says, “why their hours 
should be so i, a theirwa €s so small, their lives 
so dull and colourless, and their opportunities of 
reasonable rest and recreation so few"; and heasks, 
“Can we wonder that with growing education and 
intelligence the workers of Reuland are beginning 
to contrast their lot with that of the rich and toask 
whether so great inequalities are necessary ?” 

The paragraph concludes by stating that the 
“main causes of unrest, which no Government 
can allay, arise from human selfishness in all 
«classes, a narrow outlook on the possibilities of 
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by” ; and further hints at the advantages to be | 


derived from the adoption of a system of wel- 
fare work. 
Passing over the portion devoted to leaving 


certificates. some voncessions having bien made | 


on this point, we come to a significant admis- 
sion in par. 15, which states: ‘At the same 
time, although tle atmosphere of the area is 
patriotic, the long continuance of the war has 
certainly brought about an altered feeling. Men 
begin to ask themselves whether the sacrifices 
they are making are really necessary. They chafe 
under the restraints upon individual liberty, 


living.” 


Under the heading “Condition of the Cotton | 


Trade” the following illuminating passage 
occurs, which shows up the ineptitude of sume 
of the local tribunals dealing with exemption 
from military service. 


[Par. 18.| The representatives of the Operative | 


Spinners’ Amalgamation reported a grievance in 
connection with the working of the Military Service 
Acts, which mevits the consideration of the autho- 
rities. Many of their members, working as spinners, 
coming within the scope of the Certified Occupation 
List, and who held exemption certificates, are being 
informed in many cases by local tribunals that 
exemption can alg be continued on their enrolling 
in Volunteer Training Corps. It should be remem- 
bered in this connection that the atmosphere of a 
spinning room in a cotton mill ranges from 70 to 
100 degrees, that the spinner is scantily attired and 
works in bare feet. In the course of a day’s work, 
the character of which necessitates constant walking 
about, a spinner will walk on the average from 15 
to 20 miles. It is contended by the operatives’ 
representatives that after a day’s work under these 
conditions the spinner is not fit to engage in mi i- 
tary drill. Representative employers agree with this 
view, and express the hope that something will be 
done to meet an undoubted grievance. 


Considerable space is devoted to the Ship- | 
building trade, and the question of foodstuffs | ou é 
| mitted to interfere with our carrying out those 


and prices in relation to wages stands out above 
all others. The Commissioners say (par. 25) : 


‘The business proposition, as we understand it, | 
is that the Government should undertake the | 


full control of all necessary foodstuffs, in which 


we include milk and domestic coal, and that | 


they must understand that the people will ex- 


pect them henceforth to control the supply and | t 
| troubleis that Governments have relied toomuch 


deliver the goods. If they fail to do this there 


will not only be unrest before the winter, but | | 
| guided by cast iron rules and orders, with the 


something much worse; nor can we honestly 


say that the frame of mind of the working | 


classes is altogether hopeful about the position. 
They grumble a great deal, and not without 
reason, about the result of Government control 
in the matter of sugar. ‘They consider, rightly 


or wrongly, that their interests in this matter | 
have been neglected, and it has been put to us | L i. to 
i _ a clear announcement amounting to a distinct 


that the real value of the experiment of sugar 


control in relation to the distribution of sugar to | 
working-class households is an example of how | | 
' otherwise. It was painful to hear the common 


not to do it. It is certain that in the future, if 


bread and flour and coal and milk are to be | i er’ 
| stantly used by working men in describing what 
| they felt about Government promises.” 


controlled and distributed as sugar has been 
controlled in the past, it will be disastrous. We 


have gone very seriously into the question of | 
sugar control, which has been in existence since | 


1915, treating it as a working example of Gov- 
ernment control over a necessary foodstuff. The 
question we have asked ourselves is, how far 
this has been satisfactory to the working classes, 


and we regret to say that they are of opinion | 


that their interests have not been adequately 
safeguarded by those in authority.” 


Continuing the same theme one would quote | 
8 would not be taken for the Army, that rejected 


men would be allowed to settle down to work or 


the following (pars 27 and 28): “. . . But 
our outlook on the matter is confined to the 
consideration of how far the control of sugar 


has been satisfactory from the point of view of | bjec 
| are trade unionists, would be entitled to exemp- 


domestic households, and we feel bound to 


rt that the method of distribution to the | acelvel 
phi : | businesses built up by one individual should 


workers and their women and children has been 
a cause of unrest. 
“Nor can we wonder at it when we hear their 


story face to face, and try to put ourselves in | 


their place. Their position is this. A working 


woman with zoung children wants to obtaina | 


ration of sugar, which she reads in the news 
paper the Government says she ouglit to have. 
She hunts from shop to shop to get it, and she 
is very often refused. . . : 


receive it and poor people do not. This is pro- 
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the belief exists, and 
obviously it is a cause of unrest. When the 
husband returns from long hours of labour, and 
he hears the complaints of his wife, be is natu- 


| rally indignant, aud blames the Government 


fur not carrying out their widely advertised 
promises. Now, if you multiply this picture in 
thousands of working class homes, you have a 
cause of dissatisfaction aud unrest which has 
been going on for a considerable time in this 
area, and it has surprised us that the authori- 
ties have not discovered this, and done some- 
thing to enquire into the working of their 
system, and to better it. If during the coming 


| winter other necessaries of life are controlled 
and are made angry at the high cost of | 


and distributed in a like manner the position 
would, in our opinion, become exceedingly 
dangerous.” 

On the subject of discontent (referred to by 


_ employers and workmen) brought about by 
| contradictory orders and directions which are 
| sent out from different departments the Com- 
missioners say (par. 42): “ We ourselves have — 


not been without experience of what they mean. 
- . . OM One occasion we received a notifi- 
cation from the Treasury calling upon us to 
cancel our advertisements, and on another we 


| were informed by the Stationery Office officials 


in Manchester, who were within a few doors of 
our headquarters there, that they had been 
instructed by their London office to refuse us 
further assistance. These blunders were 
promptly set right by Mr. Hodgson, but it in- 


| volvecour wiring to London, and putting before 


Mr. Barnes petty details about which he ought 
not to have been troubled. Moreover, if we had 
acted on the Treasury instructions and cancelled 
our advertisements in Barrow, we should our- 
selves have been a cause of unrest there. We 


| cannot understand how it is that officials in 


London, who must be assumed to have known 
that we had received express orders to carry out 
our duties with all possible speed, are per- 


instructions by putting ‘grit in the wheel.’” 
Regarding the question of promoting peace 
in the industrial world, the following pronounce- 
ment is indeed interesting (pars. 46 and 47) : 
“Tt is at least interesting that three men of 
widely different experiences agree with absolute 
unanimity that what is at the bottom of the 


on the aid of judges, tribunals, and officialdom, 


sanction of police force at their back. 
— there is no doubt that one cause 


of labour unrest is that workmen have come to 
| regard the promisesand pledges of Parliaments 


and Government Departments with suspicion 
and distrust. Many an instance has been put 
before us of what seemed on the face of it. to be 


promise, which has afterwards been interpreted 
by judges and officials to be something quite 


use of the phrase ‘a scrap of paper’ so con- 


Under the heading [Lxcal Administration of 
the Military Service Acts there is much food for 
thought. Particularly noteworthy are the 
observations in pars 63 and 64, where we read : 


| “We find that there are many complaints that 


(rovernment promises made to the people by 
Ministers in Parliament have not heen kept. 
They say that the Government word was given 


_ that national registration would not be used for 


military conscription, that the widow’s only son 


business and not be called up again, that con- 
scientious objectors, some of whom in this area 


tion that they have not received, and that 


receive consideration from the tribunals that has 
been denied to them. ‘ 

“With regard to men who have fought for 
their country and been discharged, the feeling 
is very strony throughout the area that in calf- 
ing them up again there is a breach of faith, 
and that the methods by which it has been done 


| were wanting in humanity and common-sense. 
The belief | 
among many working people is that rich people | 


The Government having set up a Special 
Commission to consider these matters, it is 
unnecessary for us to report the details which 
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have been brought to our notice, and we haw 
in all cases advised men who have stated their 
grievances to us—and we may say that we feel 
these were very real grievances— to report them 
without delay to the Ceaaiteaianeen who are now 
sitting.” 

In the Supplemental Report for Barrow: in- 
Furness District the seamy side of industrial 
life was brought to light, and the disgusting 
revelations were of such a nature as to shock 
the Commissioners. 

Under the heading of The Housing Problem 
they state that they baal a most unsatisfactory 
state of things, and goon to add (pars. 6 and 
7): “But for the fact that Barrow lies in a very 
isolated position and that it is considered inad- 
visable to inform the public through the medium 
of the Press of many of the evil conditions of 
industrial life, we cannot believe that the facts 
we propose to set down could so long have 
remained actual conditions of domestic life in 
England in the twentieth century. We bad no 
power to examine witnesses from London as to 
why no remedy had been attempted, nor do we 
desire to lay any blame upon officials for what has 
happened and isstill happening. ‘The fault lies, of 
course, in the centralisation in a corner of the 
South of England of the only people who haveany 
power to set things right, and their ignorance 
of the problems they are supposed to deal with. 
The witnesses from whose evidence we quote a 
few statements were not drawn from any one 
class, and indeed no decent person who under- 
stands the conditionsof housing in Barrow could 
do anything but condemn them. One who 
thoroughly understands these conditions made 
a report to us at once when we were first ap- 
pointed. ‘I put,’ he writes, ‘the housing’question 

‘in the forefront. For the majority of the workers 

here, there is no home life. In some instances 
the wife is engaged on munition work, but in 
the majority of cases she is occupied with look- 
ing after lodgers. The housing question is 
acute. The number of beds occupied by night 
and day on the Box and Cor principle is very 
high and runs into thousands. The married 
man returns home to find his wife cleaning up 
for the lodgers and his own meal not ready— 
in fact with children, lodgers and husband the 
wife has her hands full—with the result that 
one or other is neglected, and naturally becomes 
dissatisfied. Also I would point to the very 
inadequate provision for maternity cases. In 
many homes it is impossible to deal with them, 
at any rate with decency. Cases have been 
brought to my notice where nine persons have 
lived in one room, sixteen in one small house, 
and a bedroom is occupied by two grown-up 
sisters and their two brothers, 16 and 17 years 
of age. The alteration in the train service and 
the reduction in the number of trains has made 
the housing question even more acute, in con- 
sequence of the withdrawal of trains to and 
from Ulverston, people in business have had to 
come and live in Barrow, as otherwise they could 
not have got to work in time.’” 


“Mr. Councillor C. G. B. Ellison, J.P., gave 
us the following instances within his own know- 
ledge of bad housing conditions which require 
no comment from your Commissioners : 


(1) Wife five weeks off confinement. Husband 
working on munitions, ‘They were given notice to 
leave their apartments. A fortnight after they were 
refused admittance, and their belongings were put 
in the back yard, and they were told to take them 
away and clear off. 

(2) House was sold over the people's heads, and 
they had to go into a one-room apartment. Six 
children, one working. The mother was confined 
in this one room. 

(3) Married woman working on munitions until 
shortly before confinement. usband fighting in 
France. Landlady could not do with her over con- 

_finement, asshe had otherlodgers. ‘The mother tried to 

et a fresh lodgings in Barrow, but no one would take 
oe in as she was expecting confinement. She finally 
had to go to some friends in the-South of England. 

(4) A woman was confined in Barrow recently 
in one room, in which were a husband, one child, 
and a man lodger. ; ; 

(5) Father and mother and eight children, two 
of whom, a boy and a girl, were over 17 years of 
age all living in oneioom. The mother was confined 
of the ninth child in this same room. 

(6) Husband in France fighting. Wife expec- 
ting confinement. Told she must leave the apart- 
ments. Offered 25s. a week to be taken elsewhere, 
but was refused. Had to leave the town. 

(7) Husband on munitions earning good wages. 
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be sent to the General Secretary. 
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EDMONTON.—C. D. Waller, Sec., 2 Tower-gardens’ 
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GRAVESEND,—Secry., c/o 2 Milton-rd., Gravesend. 


HACKNEY.—Branch meets every Saturday at 8 o’c 
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5 Wellington Ave., Westcliffe-on-Sea. 
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Secry., branchrooms. Branch meets at 100 


Upper Tooting Rd., alternate Thursdays 
from Acguaon: at 7.30 p.m. 


COTTENHAM.—Communications to the Sec., 224, 
High-rd., Tottenham, where Branch meets 
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* Lloyd, 48, Badliss-rd., Walthamstow. 


WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Secy., 107 Kensington-ave. 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45. 
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No place for the wife to be confined. Guardians 
had to take her into the workhouse. Husband paid 
the Guardians for her maintenance. 


Those who desire to continue this sordid story 
of Christian civilisation would do well to obtain 
a copy for themselves. The Commissioners 
terminate their report with the following :. 


We cannot but believe that if in the different 
departments Joint Works Committees dealing with 
detailed matters connected with the Industry were to 
be set up, it would be a message of hope to those who 
are rightly dissatisfied with their conditions. Many a 
sensibleyoung man who now thinks that the only 
hope of betterment for himself and his class lies in 
the spreading of advanced doctrines would under- 
stand how far more useful he would be to himself 
and his fellow-men by taking a seat on the Shop 
Committee and doing direct work in improving the 
conditions of the Shop. We think that what is 
driving many well-meaning enthusiasts into very 
extreme propaganda is the hopeless feeling that 
they have no place or voice in the management of 
the work they are doing, and that the only way in 
which they can assert their knowledge and individ- 
uality is by promoting disorder and thereby calling 
the attention of the authorities to things which all 
reasonable men agree are wrong. 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic contro! of the 
means and instruments for producing. 
and distributing wealth by and In' the. 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britai 
HOLDS— : 


THaT society as at present constituted is. 
based upon the ownership of the means of living: 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the: 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose- 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is am 
antagonism of interests, ~-nifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only- 
by the emancipation of the working class from: 
the domination of the master class, by the con-. 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and. 
their democratic control by the whole people. 
~ That as in the order of social evolution the: 
working class is the last class to achieve ite. 
freedom, the emancipation df the working clase 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without Giese of race or sex. . 

¢ this emancipation must be the work 

the working class iteelf. = 
_ That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to- 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of* 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex-. 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class ‘s diametrically opposed te. 
the interests of all sections of the master claga,. 
the party seeking working-class emancipation: 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soorauist Party of Great Britain, there-- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to war against all other political: 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under- 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives. 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that. 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege ta: 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


0 
I'hose agreeing with the above principles and: 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 


for membership form to secre of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. mt 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward they 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


f= copy from the S.P.G B 


Post free 1}d. 
nn-road, London, W.C 


193, Grays 
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[Monray, One PEnnt.. 


S.L.P. ANCHORS DRAGGING. 


“THE STATE: ITS ORIGIN AND FUNCTION,” 
by Wm. Paul. Socialist Labour Press, Renfrew- 
st., Glasgow. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


A REVIEW, 
——0:0 
| plaining and tracing the development of one 


| social institution called by the author “The 
| State.” —Some objection could be taken to the 


many years ago by Reeves and Co., London, 
under the title “Woman in the Past. Pr 
and Future,” drew an apology from the Avelings 





Historians in the past have made many 
attempts to discover and state what may be 


called the driving force or dynamic factor behind | 


the various changes that have taken place in 
Society. As Larfargue has so well pointed out 
in his essay on “Marx’s Historical Method, 

Vici, the Neapolitan historian, was one of the 
first to seek for this factor in man’s material 
conditions. Guizot was of the opinion that it 
was the development of man’s intellect that 


formed this driving force, though he failed to | 


show on what this development was based. 


Buckle, in his valuable ‘‘History of Civilisation 
in England,” laid greatest stress on the climatic | 
and geographical conditions of Society as being | 


the factors of social change, failing to see how 
much more rapidly societies change than do 
climatic or geographical conditions. 


The key to the riddle was supplied by Karl | 


Marx and Frederick Engels, who, independently, 
arrived at the same conclusion—that it was the 
economic development that formed the driving 
force behind social development, culminating 
in the changes in the forms of Society. 

A brief summary of their discovery is given 
in the preface to Marx’s “Critique of Political 
Economy,” while the famous ‘Communist 
Manifesto,” the ‘Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Napoleon,” and the pamphlets on the “Civil 
War in France in 1871” are splendid examples 
of the application of the theory—or use of the 
tool, as Lafargue would say—by its discoverers. 


In America, apparently without any know- | 
ledge of Marx’s and Engel’s work, a famous | 


ethnologist, working from a different standpoint, 
reached substontially the same conclusion. This 
scientist was Lewis Henry Morgan, whose great 
work, “Ancient Society,” solved the riddle of 
tribal organisation, throwing a flood of light on 
the early forms of Society, and tracing the path 


of social development to the birth of so-called | 


civilisation. 

The great theory which was formulated by 
these three investigators, and which is known 
as the “Materialist Conception of History,” is 
more and more being adopted by modern 
historians and economists, often without real 
acknowledgment, as in the case of Loria in his 
“Economic Foundations of Society,’ or even 
with sneers at Marx, as in the case of J. A. 
Hobson. 

To take'this theory and use it for the purpose 
of explaining and tracing the develepment of 
one of the features of Society is, of course, quite 
legitimate, provided the work is done with 
suffidieht care to prevent confusion arising in 
the minds of its readers. The book now under 
review is an attempt to use the Materialist 
Conception of History for the purpose of ex- 


use of this title, but we may let this pags in face 
of the greater objections which exist to other 
parts of the book. 

Whether due to the present world-war or to 
other reasons there is a good deal of slip-shod 
and even slovenly work in the 200 pages of this 
| volume. Thus the method of placing the titles 
| of the books referred to in the text at the end 
of each chapter is an awkward one and could 
| only be excused if long extracts were being 
| given in the form of an appendix. Worse than 
this, however, is the author's practice of quoting 
|a statement from a work, often consisting of 
700 or 800 pages, and giving the title only as a 
reference. ‘There is no excuse for this slip-shod 
method. 

This carelessness or worse is futher illustrated 
in the uncritical recommendations given to 
certain works referred to in this book. Profes- 
sor Jenk’s statement that “‘Ancient Society’ 
| will ultimately be recognised as one of the great 
| Scientific products of the Nineteenth Century” 
| is quoted on page 9, and then Mr. Paul Says : 

‘of no less importance is the ‘Origin of the 
Family’ by F. Engels” (italics mine). 
Engels himself would be the first to deny 
| this absurd claim. Morgan’s work is an original 
volume, the result of immense research covering 
| 40 years’ labours, and is one of the great epoch- 
| making discoveries of the human race. Engels’ 
| little volume was intended as @ summary, with 
| Some additional observations, for the use of those 
to whom Morgan's work was inaccessible. A 
partial analogy may be found in the case of 
another epoch-making work of the 19th century. 
Far and away the best summary of Marx’s great 
work “‘Capital’’ is the little volume by Marx 
himself entitled “Value, Price, and Profit.” 
Ifere the essentials of “Capital” are stated in 
simple language which, later, assists the worker 
to grasp the detailed working out of the larger 
volume. But here the analogy ceases. ‘‘('api- 
tal” is written in rigid scientific language, often 
in mathmatical form, that is difficult for the 
beginner to follow and understand. Hence the 
usefulness of “Value, Price, and Profit” in 
stating simply the main propositions. ‘‘ Ancient 
Society,” on the other hand, is written in simple 
language and in a clear and unaffected style 
that enables the beginner to follow the argu- 
ments with a minimum of trouble. The “( Jrigin 
of the Family” does not—as indeed it could not 
— present the case in any simpler way. 

Another instance is given on page 16 where 
we are told “for a detailed’ history of marriage 
in the past and present the famous book of 
Bebel’s on ‘Woman Under Socialism’ is indis- 
pensable.”’ 

Two editions of this work have appeared in 
the English language. he first, published 
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for the historical and other errors it contained. 
This appeared in their pamphlet “Woman.” 
The other edition in English is the translation 
by Mr. De Leon, of America, of the 23rd German 
edition, and is the one referred to by Mr. Paul 
Here some of the old errors are removed, but 
new ones are incorporated both of historical 
judgment and social development. The trans- 
lator himself had to make some corrections to 
the text in long footnotes. Generally Bebel’s 
“Woman” is ill-balanced and far from being 
scientifically based, and it lendsa larger amount 
of support to the “Suffragette” notion that the 
position of women is due to the “wickedness” 
of man than it does to the Marxian position of 
class oppression. 

A further instance of this slovenliness on the 
part of Mr. Paul, and one that would greatly 
confuse the beginner are the various meanings 
attributed to the word “State.” On page 1 it 
is implied that the “State” is a “social institu 
tion specially devised to perform some social 
function.” On page 100 Mr. Paul says ‘lega- 
lity means not the interest of Society but rather 
the interest of the State, i.c., of the dominant 
class,” while on page 108 we read “the making 
and administration of Law is an important 
function of the executive committee of the ruling 
class-- the State.’ So the State is first a “social 
institution,” then it becomes “the dominant 
class” itself, and afterwards it is “the executive 
committee” of that class. Such loose and faulty 
methods, however, become absolutely ridiculous 
when one reads the bembastic statement made 
in the introduction : ‘Social science, like every 
branch of science, uses terms which must be 
clearly defined While, therefore, a 
clear comprehension {of terms is scientifically 
imperative, it would seem that many dabblers 
in social science do not realise that srave 
dangers may arise by confusing the minds of 
the workers regarding the nature and function 
of social institutions.” (Fage VI.) How com- 
pletely these latter terms fit their own case is 
shown by the quotations given. 

But the most blatantly idiotic claim in the 
book appears on page 198, where it is said that 
Mr. Le Leon’s pamphlet, the “ Preamble of the 
Industrial Workers of the World,” is “a work 
equally epoch-making as the ‘Communis) 
Manifesto.”’ ‘I’o compare De Leon's anti-poli- 
tical and painfully laboured attempt ata defence 
of the nonsense of Industrial Unionism with 
the world-famous work of Marx and Engels 
shows the shallow ignorance and blind hero- 
worship of one who could pen such drivel. 

Among the minor points requiring correction 
may be mentioned the ignoring of the work done 
during the periods of ‘Theseus and Draco the 
last of whom is credited with having been the 
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first to establish written laws) in ancient Athens, 

that made possible the changes brought about 

under Solon and Kleisthenes. The work done 

during these periods was of great importance as 

_being initial steps towards the complete 
change. 

A similar criticism applies to the section on 
Rome, where the necessary preliminary develop- 
ments were carried through during the period 
of the reputed reign of Romolus—when the first 
hereditary aristocracy was founded—and of 
Numa Pompilius. 

In both these cases it would be absurd to 
suppose that such large and fundamental 
changes could have taken place as those attri- 
buted to Solon and Kleisthenes in the one case 
and Servius Tullius in the other, without 

revious stages having been passed through. 
Moteaver’ the over-estimate of the work of these 
men, by ignoring the essential steps of their 
predecessors, tends to keep alivé in the minds 
of the workers who are beginners in this sub- 
ject, the false notion that ‘great men” make 
history (thereby encouraging the following of 
leaders) that the work of Vico, Marx, Morgan, 
and Spencer has done so much to disprove. 

Of a different type is the statement in a foot- 
note on page 112 where, referring to Kugene 
Sue’s “The History of a Proletarian Family 
Across the Ages,” it is said : ‘For rescuing this 
monumental work from the despoiling hands of 
the Church and the hireling intellectuals of 
Capitalism the S.L.P. deserves great credit.” 

As Mr. Paul's book is issued by the S.L.P. of 
Scotland the reader unacquainted with the facte 
would naturally assume the S.L.P. in this foot- 

isation. The truth is 
that the Sue novels referred to were translated 
by Mr. De Leon of the American S.L.P. 

A further instance of slipshod work appears 
on page 169 when the author is dealing with 
the invention of the steam engine. He says: 

“This new and powerful driving force was 

- able to drive the tool or machine—a machine 
being simply a complex tool working at anextra- 
ordinary speed”! (Italics mine.) 

The finest explanation and definition of a 
machine occurs in Marx’s ‘‘Capital,” chapter 
15, in the part dealing with “Machinery and 
Modern Industry.” Section 1 reads almost like 
a romance, and is packed with information. 
Only a couple of passages can be quoted here. 
On page 366 Marx says: 

‘Mathematicians and mechanicians, and in this 

they are followed by a few English economists, call 
a tool a simple machine” (as Mr. Paul does on page 
2) “and a machine a complex tool. They see no 
essential difference between them and even give the 
name machine to the simple mechanical powers of 
the lever, the inclined plane, the screw, the wedge, 
etc. As a matter of fact every machine is a combi- 
nation of those simple powers, no matter how they 
may be disguised. From the economical standpoint 
this explanation is worth nothing because the his- 
torical element is wanting.” 


And on page 368 Marx gives his own defini- 
tion in that masterly fashion of his that shows 
the whole matter in the clearest light. After 
describing the parts played by the motor 
mechanism and the transmitting gear he says : 

The machine proper is therefore a mechanism 
that, after being set in motion, performs with its 
tools the same operations that were formerly done 
by the workman with similar tools. Whether the 
motive power is derived from man, or from some 
other machine, makes no difference in this respect. 

From the moment that the tool proper is taken from 

the worker's hand, and fitted into a mechanism, a 

machine takes the place of a mere implement 

A comparison of the above quotations with 
Mr. Paul’s confused and inaccurate definition 
of a machine shows how little either he or the 
S.L.P., who are responsible for the production 
of the book, understand even the simpler por- 
tions of Marx’s writings, despite their bombastic 
claim in the introduction quoted above. 

As this book is issued by the S.L.P. of Scot- 
land with a special “benediction” in the intro- 
duction, it is fair to assume that it represents 
the views and policy of the Executive Committee 
of that body. Jf that is so then we are treated 
to a complete ‘somersault in the policy that 
organisation has been advocating, with varia- 
tions, for about twelve ycars. In 1905 the 
Executive Committee of the S.L.P., without in 
any way consulting the membership of the party, 
endorsed and adopted asa policy the position 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, which 
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had been formed in Chicago in June, 1905. 
Since then it has in various, and often contra- 
dictory, ways attempted to defend the claims of 
the I. W.W. that the workers by organising into 
industrial unions—one for each industry—could 
“take and hold the means of production.” 11 hey 
claimed that the industrial unions furnished 
the ‘‘might” to carry through the revolution ; 
that it was the economic organisation that 
supplied ‘the power” lacking in the political 
party, and so on. 

How an economic organisation could ‘stake 
and hold the means of production” while the 
capitalist class had control of the armed forces 
was a question neither the S L.P. nor the other 
Industrialists were ever able to answer. They 
simply wandered from one absurdity, to another 
in the endeavour to dodge this— to them — fatal 
question. The endless contradictions and 
quibbles they have been led into by the catch 
phrases as “The economic is the basis of the 
political” ; ‘The political is the reflex of the 
economic” ; ‘‘The economic organisation will 
cast its own political shadow,” etc., etc., have 
been dealt with in the Sooratist SranDaRD on 
numerous occasions. 

But now comes this volume which flatly 
contradicts all these years’ teachings and takes 
up the position that the working class must 
seize political power in order to abolish 
capitalism. 

Q ite early in the book this position begins 
to take form, as on page 41 we read : 

Throughout history the State has slightly changed 
its form but its role as the weapon of despotism in 
the hands of the economically and politically domi- 
nant class has remained unchanged. I[¢ is able to 
enforce its will upon those who oppose it, becanse be- 
hind its demands it has the organised armed forces of 
the Society. (Italics mine.) 

Referring to the Civil War of 1644 it is 
stated . “The revolutionaries by their control of 
the political machine were able to use the rents of 
the Royal estates; the levies placed upon the 
goods secretly bought by the cavaliers, and the 
taxes gathered up and down the country to 
defeat the Crown.” (Page 151. Italics mine.) 

But it isin the last two chapters that this 
position—so long sneered at by the S.L.P.— 
is stated in its most complete form. In the 
chapter on ‘‘Modern Capitalism” we read : 


The State has behind every mandate it promul- 
gates the armed force of the nation. It is this 
power which enforces the wil/ of the ruling class. 
(P. 190.) 

While in the chapter on ‘Revolutionary 
Socialism” occurs the following remarkable 
statement—remarkable, that is, coming from 
the S.L.P. : 


In order to facilitate the work of the industrial 
organisation, it is absolutely imperative for the 
workers to disarm the capitalist class by wrenching 
from it its power over the political State. The 
State powers include the armed forces of the nation 
which may be ‘turned against the revolutionary 
workers, The political weapon of Labour, by 
destroying the capitalist control of the State makes 
moecid a peaceful social revolution. But in order 
to tear the State out of the grasp of the ruling class 
the workers’ feces organisation must capture the 
political machinery of capitalism. (Page 198.) 
This complete reversal of a policy followed 
for about twelve years is simply staggering. It 
is a full confession not only that the 8.L.P. has 
been wrong all this time—a fact we have proved 
over and over again in the pages of the SociaList 
Sranparp and in debate—-but also that the 
S.P.G.B. has been right in its attitude and 
correct in its policy throughout its existence. 

When the §.P.G.B. was formed in 1904 it 
laid down one aim—Socialism. It drew up a 
Declaration of Principles that has solidly with- 
stood all attacks from every quarter. Paragraph 
6 of that declaration states : 

That as the machinery of government, including 
the armed forces of the nation, exists only to con- 
serve the monopoly by the capitalist class of the 
wealth taken from the workers, the working class 
must organise consciously and politically for the 
conquest of the powers of government, national and 
local, in order that this machinery, including these 
forces, may be converted from an instrument of 
oppression into the agent of emancipation and the 
overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and plutocratic. 


We now have the S.L.P., in the pages of this 
book, taking up an attitude that corresponds 
completely with the above clause of our Decla- 
tionof Principles. Has it taken this world-war, 
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with its terrific maiming and slaughter, 
to drive the simple but fundamental fact into 
their minds that it is control of the political 
machinery that is the essential factor in the 
domination of Society? What have the mem- 
bers of the S.L.P. to say to this complete change 
of policy? Does it represent the considered 
view of the members? or is it another example 
of the E.C. of that body laying down its own 
policy, in exact opposition to one preached for 
so many years, without any authority or mandate 
from the membership? Io the members 
understand and accept this new situation, and 
if so how can they justify the retention of their 
membership in the S L.P. ? 

Nor is this the only change in the policy of 
the S.L.P., though it is by far the most impor- 
tant. In addition to the claim that the Industrial 
Union furnished the ‘‘might” and “ power” to 
overthrow capitalism, the S.L.P. claimed that 


these unions were the “embryo” of the Socialist - 


Republic ; that they provided the .“‘ framework” 
or “skeleton” of Socialism. 

This silly and childish ‘“Utopianism” the 
absurdity of which we exposed long ago, would 
hardly require notice here but for the change 
of attitude that is now adopted. To lay down 
here and now the details of what the organisa- 
tion of production will be under Socialism is on 
a par with Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 

In the first place we have no means of know- 
ing at what particular step in the development 
of capitalist production and methods a sufficient 
number of the working class, will be converted 
to Socialism to carry through the revolution. 
The details of the economic organisation must 


“depend upon the particular stage oi development 


at that period. Moreover, the majority of the 
working class will then be Socialists—otherwise 
the attempt at revolution will be a fiasco— and 
they will have the requisite knowledge and. 
ability to construct their economic organisation 
in conformity with the conditions then pre- 
vailing. It is, therefore, easy to see how foolish 
is the attempt to settle now the details of an 
organisation that will be called upon to act then, 
Even when the I.W.W. was first launched we 
pointed out that capitalism then was outgrowing 
the “Industrial” sub-division and large combi- 
nations of capitalists were controlling whole 
groups of industries. The increase of this factor 
that has since taken place— and which looks as 
though it will extend still faster under the form 
of National and Municipal control as a result of 
the war—adds further strength to this point. 
In addition it has to be remembered that eco- 
nomic organisations formed now have to fight 
the battles of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment now. But to do so with any hope of 
success they must enrol as many as possible of 
workers in the particular businesses they are 
dealing with. This means the enrolment of 
Socialists (a small number of the workers at 
present) along with the passive and active anti- 
Socialists, all in the same union. This fact 
shows the utter impossibility of forming a 
Socialist economic organisation until a majority 
of the workers in a particular occupation have 
been converted to Socialism. Hence the farcical 
failure of the various attempts to form ‘“‘Indus- 
trial Unions” before a sufficient number of 
the workers have accepted these particular 
teachings. 

In the book.now under review the question of 
Industrial Unionism takes so subordinate a place 
and is so watered down, compared with the 
former claims of the S.L.P., that if the term 
“Industrial Unionism”’ were left out the ordi- 
nary reader of the “Socialist” would fail to 
recognise this attitude as being the one taken 
up by the S.L.P. How much has been given 
up the following quotation will show : 


We see, therefore, that the function of the future 
administration of society will be industrial. The 
constructive element in the social revolution will be 
the action of the Industrial Union seizing the means 
of production in order to administer the wants of 
the community. 

True to the dictum of social science, that the 
embryo of the future social system must be nourished 
within the womb of the old system, the revolutiona 


Socialist movement sets out to build up within” 


capitalism the industrial organisation of the workers 
which will carry on the administrative work under 
Socialism on behalf of the community. Thus Indus- 
trial Unionism is the constructive weapon in the 
coming social revolution. (Pages 197-8.) 


“pre-war times, were wage 


February 1918. 


This very general and greatly modified expo- 
sition of the S.L.P.’s claims for Industrial 
Unionism shows how far they have come —im- 
plicitly, at any rate—to admit the correctness of 
our attitude on economic organisation. What 
the title of the future economic organisation 
will be is really guess-work now and is only of 
small importance, though the misleading, anti- 
Socialist, and Utopian associations covered by 
the term “Industrial Unionism” will certainly 
go far to discredit it in the minds of the workers 
as they become Socialists. Much more educa- 
tional work requires to be done, however, before 
such an organisation can be started, for it is 
only as the workers learn that they are slaves, 
and clearly grasp that the essential factor in 
their emancipation is the control of political 
power, that they will build up the Socialist 
organisations, political and economic, necessary 
for the establishment of Socialism. 

The necleus of the political organisation 
exists now in the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. The economic organisation cannot be 
started until numbers fulfilling the conditions 
laid down above have been converted to 
Socialism. J. Firzcerat. 


DOORMATS. 
:0: 

The present sanguinary struggle caused by 
rival groups of the master class, and their orgy 
of rampant militarism, has shown one thing 
clearly at least It has shown that men who, in 
slaves, displayin 

hting for their masters’ interests—courage, 
often of a most conspicuous kind. Had they, 
as wage-slaves, before they were compelled to 
be warriors, but shown as much courage in 
fighting collectively for their own interests 
perhaps they could have averted the present 
world-catastrophe ! 

For the fact remains that moral courage, and 
that of the physical kind, are different brands 
in every way. Physical courage on the battle- 
field is very common. Moral courage amongst 
the wage-slaves of industry in asserting their 
“rights,” or in other words in striving to 
advance their own class interests, is often con- 
spicuously absent. 

Capitalism, no doubt, is responsible for the 
present abject docility of the masses. The 
latter will put up with—anything! Capitaltsm 
has kept most of them ignorant and slavish, and 
has crushed the best out of them. We see the 
workers cringing as wage-slaves, and in the 
role of slave-warriors defending their masters’ 
interests, brave to excess. O Irony ! 

They are apparently quite satisfied to serve 
the ruling class as doormats ! 

Now a doormat. is a very useful and generally 
despised article. It accumulates dust and dirt 
which others want to dispose of. It lies there 
ready for use! In fact it is indispensable! 

The Uriah Heep attitude is a very prevalent 
one. ‘‘l’mso’umble” is the obvious mental 
state of many. The workers, if they but 
realised it, are all-powerful. Nothing can 
withstand their concerted efforts. They collec- 
tively, with complete class-conscious solidarity 
and organisation, can effect their own emanci- 
pation. The goal is Socialism, and the capture 
of the machinery of government will place the 
key of emancipation in their hands. 

At present we are being spoon-fed with 
specifics for ‘‘ Industrial Unrest.” We are dosed 
with “soothing syrups” to allay the “present 
discontents” and establish ‘harmonious rela-’ 
tions between Capital and Labour” (the latter 
is always spelt with a capital ‘“‘L” in the capi- 
talist Press now-a days). We read thus: “Olive 
Branch to Labour.” ‘‘Workers invited to 
share in government of Industry.” 

The period of the war has seen a greater 
enslavement than before of the workers. Trade 
union rights and customs have been waved 
aside ; Tose Speech (so-called) has been denied 
us; the limited Liberty of the Press is a thing 
of the past. We have been registered and 
ticketed ; our homes have been broken up by a 
ruthless militarism, and the sinister hands of 
industrial and military conscription are seen 
restlessly working everywhere. To crown these 
triumphs of capitalistic effort we find our 
“«democratic”’ politicians allowing the profiteers 
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to plunder us systematically, explaining with 
sh-er effrontery that it is simply a matter of 


| obeying the laws of supply and demand. 


Weare told to ‘Wait and see.’ One Food 
Controller follows another, but the plunder by 


the food brigands goes uncontrolled. And all | 
government! That is the key to your destiny ! 


the time we are told that we are fighting for 
“right and liberty.” 

The present colossal war, which, big as it is, 
is but an episode in the bloody history of 
capitalism, has dragged ruthlessly on for three 
years. Over 50 million men have been swept 


into the fratricidal arenas to slay each other at | 


their masters’ behest, and for capitalist interests 
alore. Over 10 million men are dead ; 12 mil- 
lions maimed for life—one Titanic devastation ! 

The rival groups of money: mongers, scoun- 
drelly speculators, financiers and “captains of 
industry” — whose machinations started this 
ruinous war—are still free to prolong it! Little 
attempt has been made by the peoples of Europe 
to get at the root of the trouble. Perhaps 
nothing but a “victorious conclusion” after 
repeated ‘ big pushes” and “offensives” —the 
crushing of an opposing militarism by sheer 
force, with terrific losses to the crushers them- 
selves-—will ever teach some people the futility 
of this damnable war. 

Meanwhile it proceeds unchecked. Militarism 
springs up to crush militarism ; but let us not 
forget that this is the ‘War to end War”! 
“There must be no next time,” our masters say. 
After this orgy comes the “Golden Age.” 
“Social Reconstruction” is the next item on the 
Capitalists’ agenda. Labour is to have a glori- 
-ous-time.—_Lloyd—George wants Labour to~be, 
as he says, ‘‘audacious.’’ May Labour take him 
at his word ! 

But capitalist politicians are for ever prattling, 
and it all means treachery to their working-class 
dupes. What have they done to check the pro- 
fiteer? What can we ever expect them to do, 
since we know that their interests as masters 
and ours as workers are diametrically opposed ? 


Let us answer that, for that is of paramount | 


importance. It is the crux of the whole 
question. 


If we have a capitalist government we must 


expect capitalist legislation, and for the interest | otidestencuon 


: the labour of thousands of men and women for 


of CAPITAL ALONE. The workers have long 
ago given their masters a blank cheque ; they 
have left it to their rulers to dispose of their 
lives and liberties. The ruling class act on the 
knowledge that the Workers will take things 
lying down. The profound and growing con- 
tempt of the ruling class for the masses is 
apparent to all who can see. Unfortunately so 
many of the workers seem to weer mental 
blinkers ; they see only what is pointed out to 


. them by the capitalist Press, which hides what- 


ever it can of political and economic truth. 

Anything which is subversive to the present 
regime 1s a dangerous theory! Socialist litera- 
ture is designated “poisonous,” and the finest, 
and perfectly practicable, programme of 
Marxists is styled ‘‘nebulous” and ‘“nonsen- 
sical,” 

And those of the workers whose thinking is 
done for them by “Daily Mail” hired scribes 
become steeped in the philosophy that well 


becomes docile and industrious slaves of capital. | 
They scorn the idea of there being a Class | : . 
War or class interests, and forget that just pre- | tepomt youtow (0-00 thie. 


vious to this business war their masters got | 


together a fighting fund of 50 million pounds 
to smash trade unionism in Creat Britain! 


The workers as a class do not think anything 
like enough of themselves. They are funda- 
mentally ‘all important. The parasitic upper 
class consider they have an inalienable right to 
abundance of leisure, liberty, and luxury. What 
do we, the workers, the wealth producers of the 
world, think about it? Answer that, and ac- 
cording as you answer you proclaim yourselves 
freemen or slaves in thought. 

Think as the capitalist Press tries to per- 
suade: you to, and the result is an arrested 
development of mentality. 

Think for yourselves! Study Socialism, and 
the all-important interest of YOUR OWN 
CLASS, the working class. It is the refusal to 
scrap obsolete ideas, and to accept new ones, 
that keep back the steps of progress. 

“Reconstruction,” with a menace of even 
greater slavery, is looming ahead. You as a 
class can alone effect any reconstruction that 











benefit you—a reconstruction founded on your 
emancipation. Enough have you had of the 
Wage-slavery institution, without any “recon- 
struction” thereof to strengthen its tottering 
walls and lengthen its evil days. Get together! 
Organise: tor the capture of the powers of 


Socialism can, and will, only be brought 
about by the efforts of organised, class-conscious 
workers. The socialisation of all the means of 
production must be your goal. Control cf the 
political machinery will alone realise for you 
those splendid desires on behalf of an enslaved 
humanity. 

You might be masters of the world did you 
but know it. Leisure and liberty, world-wide 
peace and undreamt of happiness and prosperity 
will be yours only by the establishment of 
SOCIALISM. G- 
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THE WASTE OF WAR, 
0:0————-— 

A point often overlooked by the man-in-the- 
street is the connection of war with waste. A 
list of figures covering the cost of the war day 
by day conveys little to the layman's mind. 
Parliamentarians give you these statistics freely, 
that you may be beguiled into sacrificing your 
mite on the altar of War. Not ,that the com- 
bined savings of all the working class would 
maintain the war for a single day, but it tends 
to instil into their minds the illusion that they 
are doing something for “their country.” 

War is absolute waste of men, material, and 
brain power. The question is not concerned 
with any supposed “rights.” The fact is— just 
allow this point to sink into your mind—war is 
absolute waste. 

Since August 1914 practically all advances in 
science have been in connection with war. 


| Eminent men have devoted their facultjes to the 


solving of the problem of defeating the subma- 
rine menace. Others have given their time and 
energies to the production of new chemical 
compounds for the greater slaughter of the 
“enemy.” Inventors concentrate upon means 
A huge man-of-war, involving 


many months, is sunk in a few minutes. A gun 
of large calibre, again the product of months of 
toil, reaches the slaughter-ground, and a shell 
from the “enemy” reduces it to scrap-iron. 
And 60 with all the material produced for war. 

And then the men. Men covering every 
branch of science have been sacrificed. Torn 
from their laboratories and studies, they have 
been thrown into the Army like so much meat 
a sausage machine. And in addition the finest 
men of half the world, the very flower of every 
advanced race under the sun, are flung like so 
much garbage into the pit, from which few 
indeed will come out as sound in mind and 
body as they were when their masters claimed 
them to be wasted in the war for commercial 
supremacy. IMICKe 

Only by one method can you eliminate this 
tragic waste. ‘That method is by realising your 
position as wage-slaves and emancipating your- 
selves therefrom. ‘The science of Socialism will 
Read our literature. 
Ask us questions onany point you (lo not agree 
with or do not understand. We are ever willing, 
nay, eager, to assist our fellow workers-- men 
and women— along the road to liberty. 

H. Grattan. 
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WORDS THAT BEAR REPEATING. 
Having no quarrel with the working class 
of any country, we extend to our fellow workers 
of all lands the expression of our good will and 
Socialist fraternity and pledge ourselves to 
work for the overthrow of capitalism andthe 

triumph of Socialism. 
The World for the Workers. C) 
—S.P.G.B. Manifesto, September 1914. 
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Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Socratist Stanparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 193 Grays Inn Rd., W.C., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee 
vabscriptidns fo the Soctatist STANDARD, articles, 
forrespondence, -nd advertisements submitted for 
lmsettion therein shoald be addressed,—The Socialist 


Party of Great Britain, 193 Grays Inn Road, London, 


W.C., to whom Money Orders should be made payable. 
Tee Sociacist STANDARD is published on the last 
Saturday in each month. 
The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
the Head Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free ... 18. or 


Six ” ” motes 


The Trade can obtain supplies of Tue Sociacist 
Srawparv from our WHOLESALE AGENTS, THE 
CITY AND SUBURBAN PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
9 & 10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, FLEET ST., E.C. 


Che Socialist Standayd, 


FRIDAY, FEB. 1, 1918. 


STRIKES FOR PEACE.” 


Signs are steadily giowing that the working 
class of Europe are becoming weary of the war, 
with its endless slaughter, its lack of decisions 
making for peace, and the increased privation 
and misery that result from its continuance. 

Enthusiastic at first for the war, with an en- 
thusiasm inflamed and fed by the Press and the 
preachers —religious and political—of the 
master class, the workers of the various belli- 
gerent countries rushed to the fray, to the cry 
of ‘On to Berlin!” “ Paris in a week!” and 
the like. Three and a half years of appuilling 
slaughter have intervened, with immense im- 
provements and developments in the instru- 
ments of torture and destruction, but the 
belligerents are no nearer a military decision 
now, On either side, than they were in 1914. 

Food is becoming short, not only because 
millions of men have been called to the armies 

and navies, but also because millions more have 
been taken from the production of the necessa- 
ries of life and put to making instruments and 
articles for its destruction. And this second 
army has to be fed along with the first. 

This food shortage is further aggravated by 
the favouritism that is rampant all round. 
Working-class women may wait for hours in 
queues for meat or margarine, and then fail to 
obtain any, but wealthy novelists, paunchy 
parsons, triple-chinned quandom “ white-fea- 
ther” tricklers, and prosperous “ patriots” in 
general, can easily obtain hundreds of pounds 
weight of good things to nourish their deter- 
mination to sacrifice and strengthen their “ will 
to victory.’’ Shops in working-class neighbour- 
hoods are often shut for days because of the 
lack of supplies, but there is no shortage of first 
class meat, genuine butter, choicest tea, and so 
on at the big hotels and clubs of the West End 
of London, and of certain fashionable resorts. 
The wives of the capitalists newr stand in 
queues for anything except a view of the latest 
extravagence in expensive fashions. 

Although the news published here of things 
that are happening on the Continent has to be 
taken with a certain amount of caution, as we 
must remember that the Censor will only allow 
the publication of items that suit the interest 
of the master class, it seems fairly certain that 
disaffection is growing there and strikes are 
increasing. In many cases the avowed object 
of the strikes in Germany and Austria is the 
securing of food, but nearly alwaysaccompanying 
this demand, and in some cases forming the sole 
object, is the call upon the governments to de- 
clare an armistice and enter into negotiations 

oe peace. 

In this country a similar movement is spread- 
ing and strikes are not only in progress, but 
more are threatened. This movement has 

received a great impetus from the introduction 
by the Governm nt of a measure for extending 
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the power of Conscription by the military 
authorities, usually referred tu under the mis- 
leading but catchy oy of the “Man Power 
Bill.” In the Press the greatest prominence 
has been given to the attitude taken up by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, though this 
society is not the only, or even the most impor- 
tant, section affected by the Bill. The reason 
for singling out the A.S.E. has been the refusal 
of the Executive of that body to take part in a 
joint conference with the other trades and Sir 
Auckland Geddes, on the details of applying 
the Bill. The AS.E. Executive claim that as 
they have a separate agreement with the Gov- 
ernment on this question, they should be con- 
sulted separately on the withdrawal of that 
agreement. 

While the Government have a complete an- 
swer to this objection, it is significant that, so 
far, they have not attempted to bring that 
answer forward. Sir Auckland Geddes or Mr. 
Lloyd George (whose title will no doubt arrive 
later on) could easily have answered the A.S.E._ 
Executive somewat as follows : 

“Tt is true we made that agreement with you, 
but what of it? Did we not point out at the 
time that there was no guarantee that we would 
keep it? Did not Mr. Henderson answer your 
question on this point by telling you point- 
blank that no such guerantee would be given ? 
And, far more important than this, is it not a 
fact that we have made various promises, 
pledges, and agreements, several of them em- 
bodied in Acts of Parliament, not only to 
sections, but to the whole working class. ven 


now your protest is not on behalf of the work- | 





ing class, but a claim that a small section—the 
members of the A.S.E.—should not be placed 
in the Army until the “dilutees” have been 
taken. Surely if you did not complain when 
we smashed agreements and pledges given to 
the whole working class it*is illogical to com- 
plain now when a section of that class is being 
similarly treated.” 

This latter fact is the fatally weak point in 
the A.S.E. case, and is being used effectively 
by the capitalist Press and spokesmen against 
them. 

While such narrow, short-sighted views are 
held by sections of the working class the master 
class have an easy task in keeping alive the 
jealousies and divisions that are so useful to 
them in their fights with the workers. 

Sir Auckland Gediles was quite succeasful in 
urging the other trade union leaders whom he 
met in conference to accept his proposals and 
to promise to persuade their followers to accept 
them without trouble or friction. One reason 
why the A.S.E. officials were not so ready to 
follow their old methods on this occasion is the 
growth of the “Shop Stewards” movement up 
and down the country. ‘This movement has 
helped to undermine the influence of the 
‘‘olficial” cliques in the trade unions, as shown 
by the numerous “unauthorised” strikes, and 
with the loss of this influence over the rank and 
ble the officials realised that their chance of 
bargaining for jobs with the master class would 
be gone. 

Apparently some of the Shop Stewards, how- 
ever, are merely rivals for the “o‘ficial”’ positions 
and refuse to move far outside the beaten track. 
According to the ‘Daily Telegraph” for Jan. 
30th, 1918, the ‘National Administrative 
Council of Shop Stewards” passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘That they are not the body to deal with the 
technical grievances arising out of the cancella- 
tion of occupational exemptions from military 
service embodied in the Man Power Bill, and 
must, therefore, leave such grievances to be 
dealt with by the official organisations con- 
cerned.” 

Most of the ‘‘official organisations” are swal- 
lowing the “grievances” whole. 

It would be a big mistake to suppose that 
these strikes and threats to strike indicate an 
acceptance of the principles of Socialism, or 
even a general awakening to the fact that they 
are slaves to the master class, on the part of 
those engaged in this movement. In some cases 
there may be some suspicion as to the good faith 
of certain Ministers and the War Cabinet, but 
even this suspicion is only of a faint type, as is 
shown by several of the resolutions passed at 
various meetings. According to Press reports 
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or 


resolutions of similar character have been 
passed (up to the time of writing) at meetings 
held at Woolwich, Albert Hall (London), Barrow, 
etc., in the following terms : 


That the British Government should enter into 
immediate negotiations with the other belligerent 
Powers for an armistice on all fronts, with a view 
to a general peace on the basis of self-determination 
of all nations and no annexations and no indemni- 
ties. Should such action demonstrate that German 
Imperialism was the only obstacle to peace they 
would co-operate in the prosecution of the war 
until the objects mentioned in the first part of the 
resolution were achieved. Failing this they would 
continue their opposition to the man-power propo- 
sals.——"Daily News,” 28.1.1918, 


These resolutions show the confused mental 
condition of the workers concerned. Does their 
claim for “sel f-determination” apply to Ireland, 
India, and Egypt ? If so do they really imagine 
the British capitalist Government will agree to 
such application? Certainly they must be 
simple if they believe a threat to strike would 
bring such a result. 

A resolution moved at Glasgow at a meeting 
where Sir A. Geddes was present struck a firmer 
note in the following terms : 


That having heard the case of the Government, 
as stated by Sir Auckland Geddes, this meeting 
pledges itself to oppose to the very uttermost the 
Government in its call for more men. We insist and 
pledge ourselves to take action to enforce the decla- 
ation of an immediate armistice on all fronts; and 
that the expressed opinion of the workers of Gias- 
gow is that from now on, and so far as this business 
1s concerned, our attitude all the time and e 
time is tu do nothing in support of carrying on the 

to bring the war to a conclusion. ~ 


February, 1918. 


to defend civilisation against an unscrupulous 
and brutal attempt at domination.” 
—‘“ Daily Telegraph.” 

To draw up such a statement during the very 
week co naps i as to whether the war was 
to be continued till theobjects of the secret treaty 
with Italy were attained was being raised in the 
British Parliament was certainly an exhibition 
of irony. 

Rumours have been floating round that the 
Bill was introduced with the object of raising 
disturbances so as to give grounds fora further 
abatement of claims on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and whether these rumours have any 
foundation in fact or not, it is certainly curious 
that a Bill should be introduced to give the 
Army authorities power they already possess in 
substance if not in method. The excuse that 
the matter is too pressing to allow the time 
necessary for the present procedure, while valid, 
hardly seems strong enough for the introduction 
of such a trouble-raising measure. 

By far the greatest danger to the workers lies 
in another direction. The ablest representative 
of the master class to day on the public Press 


. is Mr. A. G. Gardiner, of; the ‘Daily News.” 


Not only has he a firm grasp of the situation 
from the masters’ side, but he is easily the 
‘cleverest of theiragentsat the gameof misleading 
the workers by using a style of seeming honesty 
and openness to cover up a substance of slimy 
deceit. A good example of this was his ‘Open 
Letter to the Clyde Workers” (‘Daily News,” 
19.1.1918'. His articles, while appearing to 
condemn the Government, are strenuous at- 
tempts to defend the existence and maintenance 





The supporter of the war could, of course, 
point out that, as far as the workers are con- 
cerned, there is as much—and as little—reason 
for carrying on the war now as ever there was. 
Better late than never, however, and if the 
Clyde workers realise even at this late date that 
they have nothing to gain but a good deal to 
lose by the continuance of the war it is a point 
to the good. 

Of course the Government soon arranged for 
a counterblast to these resolutions, and the 
Press gives somewhat vague and rather circum- 
stantial accounts of meetings where resolutions 
of support of the Government were supposed 
to be passed. But this action itself is a proof 
of how widespread, if not deep, is the move- 
ment. 

It would be folly, or worse, for the workers 
to fail to recognise the forces that can be em- 
pleyed against them by the Government if it 
chooses. Already in certain cases where men 
have refused to work in a particular factory or 
on a particular job the protection cards have 
been withdrawn, the men called to the colours, 
and then ordered back to the factory or job at 
ordinary soldier's pay. With its present powers 
and without troubling to pass the ‘‘ Man Power” 
Bl at all the Government could withdraw the 
protection cards and exemption certificates of 
the engineers and others concerned, call these 
men to the colours, and then draft them back 
into the shops and shipyards under military 
orders and discipline and on army pay. 

The messages, more or less reliable, purport- 
ing to show that this action is also taking place 
in Germany against certain of the strikers there 
may merely be the newspaper preparation for 
an extension of such action here. 

It is true that, to the outsider, signs of another 
sort are not wanting. The sudden calling of the 
Labour Party Conference to formulate what it 
called its “Peace Aims” without even taking 
time to consult its constituent bodies was un- 
doubtedly the work of the Government to pre- 
pare for a “climb down” on their previous 
bombastic claims. The contemptous treatment 
of Mr. Havelock Wilson at that Conference 
shows how readily the capitalists throw aside 
their tools when they have served their purpose. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech a few days later was 
practically a withdrawal of almost every claim, 
from Constantinople to Alsace-Lorraine, pre- 
viously put forward. Of course the game of 
bluff will not be dropped all at once; but how 
transparent it is becoming is shown by the 
official statement of the Inter-Allied War Con- 
ference published on 4th February, 1918: 

“The Allies are united in heart and will, not 
by any hidden designs, but by their open regolve 
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of capitalism. Another instance of danger from 
this direction is the employment of Mr. Hender- 
son as a decoy duck to lure the workers into 
dangerous waters. Despite his unceremonious 
-and contemptous dismissal at a moment's notice 
from his position in the Cabinet, he is again 
-engaged on dirty work for the masters in the 
statement he issued to the Press on Ist Feb. In 
that screed he urges the workcrs to realise the 
gravity of their threatened action because it— 
der may precipate a crisis which in the 
anterests of the whole international working- 
class movement we must do all in our power 
to avert.’ —(“Daily Telegraph,” 1.2.1918.) 
The cant and humbug of talking about an 
‘international working-class movement,” that 
has no existence, while the capitalist govern- 
ments refuse to allow even a meeting of inter- 
-national delegates, is characteristic of one who 
has done all in his p>wer to urge the workers 
to slaughter each other for the national interests 
-of the capitalist class. 
But these statements, along with those of Mr. 
‘Gardiner, sound plausible. Their purpose is 
to persuade the workers to still leave in the 
hands of the masters’ agents the manipulation 
and direction of affairs. And there is a great 
‘danger that the workers, so long used to follow- 
ing this course, so long in the habit of following 
“leaders,” will succumb once more to this 
influence. Some of them not daring to trust 
‘themselves to manage affairs, will believe it 
better to leave the management to these 
“experts.” If only half of the blunders and 
appalling crimes of this war should be brought 
into the light of day, these timid workers will 
have a rude shock concerning the ability of 
those “experts.” Even such reports as have 
leaked through up to now show whata gizantic 
hypocrisy is their claim. Tie revelations that 
have been published in regard to Mesopotamia 
should convince every worker that they simply 


could not themselves manage matters worse, ° 


while the contempt they are held in by both 
the master class and its agents may be illus- 
trated by a small incident from one of the war 
fronts 

A certain road ona portion of the line is used 
to bring up munitions and food to the men in 
the trenches. ‘The ‘‘enemy” knows the position 
—and use—of this road quite well. It is 
therefore watched during the light hours, and 
swept with shell and machine-gun fire during 
the night. The transport vans are st —pped just 
outside the area of fire to save the mules (four- 
leggea ones) and the supplies are then carried 
through the shot-swept zone by thé men. 

As the working class begin to understand 
the position they ocoupy in modern society ; as 
they begin to take a hand in settling affairs of 
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social importance, they will make many blunders 
and mistakes. In the main, however, these will 
be easily recognised and corrected. But the 


gest mistake they can make—is to place power 
in the hands of “leaders” under any pretext 
whatever. It is at once putting those “leaders ” 
in a position to bargain with the master class 
for the purpose of selling out the workers. It 
allows the master class to retain control of the 
political machinery which :is the essential in- 


strument for governing Society. All the other | 


blunders and mistakes the workers may make 
will be as dust in the balance compared 
with this one, and not until they realise this 
fact will they be on the road to Socialism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
— ——0:0 ——-——_. 
PROTEST FROM A FRENCH PATRIOT. 
_————'o: —_—_ 
LIGUE PATRIOTIQUE DES ALSACIENS 
LORRIANS., 
18 GREEN ST., W.C. 
11th January, 1918. 
_ (To Tne Eprtor ) 
Dear Sir,— 

In your recent article “Children or Ore” you 
pour the phials of your wrath upon French 
capitalists but while the German capitalist is 
apparently such a sacred being that not one 


have heard of the war aims which German 
Industrials have published not once but every 
few months before and since the outbreak of war, 
The most important of these war aims has always 
been the appropriation of the iron mines of 
Briey, although the iron mines which Germany 

y Owns in annexed Lorraine give her the 
supremacy in this industry over the whole of 
Europe. I should be glad to hear whether you 
applied to these German capitalists the scathing 
reprobation which you now heap on French 
claims to a territory which as a correspondent 
in “Common Sense” stated only a few weeks 
ago “‘is most French in sentiment.” As a 
Socialist Deputy remarked in the Reichstag two 
years ago, Germany could not have carried on 


the war for one year, if she had not taken hold | 


of the entire Lorraine iron districts. This is one 


further proof of the wrung of 1871 which Bebel 
and Liebknecht condemned so bitterly that they | 


were sent to that same prison where the son of 
Liebknecht is now dying: yet so far as I am 


aware not one word of blame is addressed to the | 
poor German capitalists at whose behest (ier- 
man Socialists are imprisoned if these cannot. | 


be put into the first lines on the battlefield. 


Tam unable to understand why you should | 
be sarcastic at France’s expense if she claime | 


her children. Is it not a fact that this claim is 


the direct outcome of the demand which Alsace- | 
Lorraine has uninterruptedly made for over 40 | 


years to be reunited with France? The exist- 
ence of the French spirit in the tio provinces 


and the failure of the Germany Colonisation in | 


Alsace were openly acknowledged by Bethmann 
flollwey and Falkenhayn in 11:3. 
determination of peoples, large or smill, is to-day 
the guiding principle of Socialists every where, 
and Alsace-Lorraine has put this principle into 
practice ever since Germany took the country 
against the will of its inhabitants. he district 


Where the Socialistic spirit has made tle greatest | 
progress in Alsace is Mulhouse with its innu- | 


merable factories. ‘Ile workers have sent 
Socialist representatives to Parliament, but 
their hatred of Germany and their determination 
to become again French is proverbial. ‘The 


scenes at the entry of the French troops in | 


Mulhouse in August 1914 proved this so over- 
whelmingly that when the town was reoccupied 


taken. 


The German pre-war methods of dumping, , 


underselling, and supplying cheap clerk labour 
in England have left an indelible impression on 
the minds of the English working men. No 


such methods have been practiced by Irrance. | 
Since then Engand and France have been | 


fighting side by side in self defence and in 
defence of scraps of paper. Yet German 
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Capitalists are to be left in possession of Lorraine 


| Which provides Germany with her sinews of 
| war, whereas I"rance is crippled in all her vital 
biggest danger that confronts them —the big- | 


industries. If, say, the Welsh coal mines were 
in the hands of the German enemy would any 
Soglish Socialist charge English capitalists with 
greed if England claimed the restoration of that 
coal district ? Speaking of coal the German 
occupation of the North of France has deprived 
her of at least 70,000,000 tons of coal since 191 1. 
This quantity represents a value of £420,000,000 
for France pays £6 a ton for her imports. Will 
or can Germany ever repay this enormous sum 
which must be multiplied many a time if the 
whole damagy inflicted on France is to be eati- 
mated. I think that every Englishman, Social- 
ist or otherwise, will prefer that after the war 
the French output of iron ore should be 43 
millions of tons and the German output 8 mil- 
lions instead of 46 milliions for Germany and a 
bare tenth of this for France (to quote your 
figures). If as yousay material interest dominates 
every action of the Capitalists Socialists should at 
least see to it that the interest is more equally 
distributed. ‘I'o leave everything to the German 
capitalists who have plundered France of plant 
and raw materials and leave nothing to the 
French working men except their eyes to weep 
over their misery is neither Socialistic nor 
English. 

The return of the children of Alsace-Lorraine 
to their motherland, France, will redress the 
balance to a small extent and will also realise 
that aim of the Russian revolntion which insists 
that no people is to be subject against its 





lared will tothe rule-of-a foreign power. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Rovpo.ru. 
Acting President. 


OUR*REPLY TO MR. ROUDOLPHI. 


As Mr. Roudolphi quotes from the SoctaList 
STiNpARP we assume that he had a copy of our 
December issue before him when writing his 
letter. If that is the case a glance at the back 
page would have shown Mr. Roudolphi our 
Declaration of Principles, wherein are laid down 
the essentials of tiie Socialist position. For 
convenience of reference we will quote the 
opening clauses : 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain holds— 

That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e, the 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of the 
working class, by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced 

That in Society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests manifesting itself as a class strugyle 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antayonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the workiny class from the 
domination of the master class by the conversion 
into the common property of Society of the means 
of production and distribution and their democratic 
control by the whole people. 

Mr. Roudolpii will see here no restriction to 
any country or nationality, but the clear state- 
ment that the class struggle is between the 
capitalist class and the working e!dss, quite 
irrespective of the particular portion of the 
Earth they may be inhabiting. In our propa- 
ganda we have denounced German capitalists 
just as much as those of other nationalities. 
Thus in our first Manifesto on the war we 
stated : “The capitalists of Europe have quar- 
relled over the questions of the control of trade 
routes and the world’s warkets,” and we denied 
that there was any muterial difference in the 
degree of guilt of the various national sections 


of the master class for this orgy of slaughter 


that now surrounds us. Once this position, 
whieh is the necessary de luc iou from Socialist 
principles, is understood, the attempted sar- 


,casm of Mr. Roudolphi’s remark that “the 
| German capitalist is regarded as such a sacred 
by German soldiers, fearful reprisals were | 


being,” loses all poiut. 

We denounce the claims of the German 
Industrials with regard to both Western‘ and 
astern anuexations, just as we denounce the 
claims of the l’rench Industrials to the Valley 
of the Rhine, under secret treaties with Russia, 
and their claims to portions of Morroco, under 
secret treaty with Great Britain and Spain. 

The essential point of our article, however, is 


' completely admitted by Mr. Roudolphi in the 
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third paragraph of his letter, where he says : 
‘Yet German capitalists are to be left in pos- 
session of Lorraine which provides Germany 
with her sinews of war, whereas France is 
crippled in all her vital industries.” 

e first claim may be Mr. Roudolphi’s—it 
obviously cannot be placed on those whose 
object is to abolish capitalism without distinc- 
tion of race or nationality. But note his ad- 
mission that it is solely a question, as far as his 
claim is concerned, as to whether German 
Capitalists or French capitalists—for that, of 
course, is what he means by “France,’”’—shall 
own these mines. This is exactly what our 
article stated, namely, that it was the desire to 
own the coal and iron mines of Alsace-Lorraine 
that lay behind the hypocritical cry for “her 
children” raised by the French capitalists. 

We are asked : “If say the Welsh coal mines 
were in the hands of t!:e German enemy would 
any English Socialist charge English capitalists 
with greed if England”—which would, of 
course, mean those capitalist—‘claimed the 
restoration of that coal district?” The answer 
is: certainly. Every Socialist, whether English 
or otherwise, would point out that it was greed 
for profit, not regard for Britain’s ‘‘children,” 
that would lie behind that demand, exactly as 
it would have been greed for profit on the part 
of the German capitalists that would lie behind 
the forcible annexation of that district. 

Our contention is further admitted by our 
correspondent when he says: 

If as you say material interest dominates every 
section of the capitalists, Socialists should at least 





To leave everything to the German capitalists who 

have plundered France of plant and raw materials 

and leave nothing to the French fapitalists and to 

French working men except their eyes to weep over 

their misery is neither Socialistic nor English. 

What grim irony! The capitalists fall out 
over the sharing of the plunder robbed from 
the workers, then Mr. Roudolphi wishes the 
robbed to help the robbers to share out— among 
the robbers, mind you—the wealth stolen from 
them, the workers! The French capitalists may 
only have their eyes left to weep—though we 
take leave to doubt this—but the French work- 
man will have left the only thing he had before 
—his labour power, which he may sell if he can 
find a purchaser. If he cannot find a buyer 
for his labour power he can starve, even though 
all Europe belong to the French capitalists. 

What difference the nationality of the pur- 
chaser makes to the wage slave is shown, for 
instance, by the treatment meted out to the 
Welsh “children” by the Welsh coal owners at 
Llanelly and Tonypandy, when the former were 
shot down by British soldiers, just as the French 
“children” were shot at Chalons and Roubaix 
by French soldiers, and as the German “child- 
ren” were shot in Berlin by German soldiers, 
and the Austrian “children” by Austrian sol- 
diers in Vienna and Silistria. 

These incidents, however, shrink to small 
dimensions when compared with the gigantic 
crimes of the French capitalist class at the very 
period when Alsace- Lorraine was forcibly 
annexed by Germany—1871. This very annexa- 
tion, now so loudly denounced, vas agreed to by 
the French capitalist claes on condition that the 
French prisoners of war should be released from 
Germany for the sole purpose of crushing the 
Commune of Paris. It was the price of the 
slaughter by French soldiers of 25,000 French 
working men, women, and children in the streets 
of Paris. No capitalist eyes then wept for the 
workers ; no capitalist love for the “children” 
of France saved them from the foul conditions 
and awful tortures of Satory and other prison 
camps ; no French capitalist “chivalry” stood 
between hapless thousands and death from 
hunger and privation in savage New Caledonia. 
Long after the fighting ceased the farcical 
“trials” continued to provide targets for capi- 
talist bullets. In fact, the slaughter was only 
stopped because of the fear of an epidemic. 
As the real historian of the Commune - 
Lissagaray—says, ‘‘It was pestilence, not pity,” 
that stopped the murders. 

The French and German capitalist classes 
joined hands, after a tremendous war between 
the two countries, to crush down, maim and 
murder the working class in France. The lesson 
should be burned deep into the minds of the 
working class, not of France only, but of the 


whole world. For it shows the foul hypocrisy 
of the capitalist class, whether of France or of 
Germany, of England or of Italy, of Austria, 
Russia, America, Japan or any other country, 
when they pretend to be interested in the wel- 
fare of the workers of the particular nations they 
rule or aspire to rule, whileall the time it is the 
profit plundered from the workers that is their 
real concern. Ep. Com. 


CONSCIENCES IN PLEDGE 
————0:0 


By carefully following up the discussions that 
take place in the House of Commons one is 
enabled to see through the game of bluff which 
is being played for the “benefit” of the people 
in this and other countries. Column after 
column of stuff is uttered and printed without 
the Jeast intention of providing any information 
whatever. Sometimes an interjection, in the 
form of a comment or a question, reveals more 
than all the rhetoric of Lloyd George or Asquith’s 
hour and a half speeches. Take this instance: 
During the debate on war aims (19.12.17) Lord 
H. Cavendish-Bentinck expressed his disap- 
pointment that the country is still left in the 
dark. ‘It was only when we began to add to 
our war aims and to arouse suspicion in people’s 
minds that they were being asked to fight, not 
in order to make the world safe for democracy, 
but for plutocracy, that there was doubt and loss 

inking 
that whatever loss of moral is occuring, is due 
entirely to the suspicion that this country is 
being asked to go on fighting, not for any high 
ideals, but in order that our captains of industry 
and our great commercial men may get a mono- 
poly when the-war is over. (Cheers.)” 

Change the word “suspicion” into ‘“fact”’ 
and you have our contention stated once more. 
Unfortunately, these instances do not’ receive 
the attention they deserve, and it is quite an 
easy matter for the unscrupulous orator to 
eclipse it with some other line of talk and so 
create a diverson. A few carefully selected 
words carefully juggled generally does the trick. 
As showing how the word “honour” can be 
differently interpreted to accommodate different 
circumstancess I will take an example from 
Lloyd George’s speech of the day after the fore- 
going. Webster defines honour as being ‘“‘the 
Stake of one’s reputation for integrity; a nice 
sense of what is right, just and true, with a 
course of life correspondent thereto.” Does this 
fit Mr. Lloyd George? Let us see. 

He is speaking on the Russian “defection” 
and the peace negotiations. ‘It 'is perfectly 
true that there are conditions which impose 
upon Germany the obligation not to remove any 
trcops from the eastern front to the west. Well, 
we have heard of scraps of paper before, and I 
should say that the country that relied upon the 
Germans keeping that promise bad not profited 
by experience.’ He then goes right on to claim 
that the pledge given to British workmen in the 
matter of military service should be withdrawn. 
“At the time these pledges were given it was 
absolutely right they should have been given, 
in the interests of the country.” (For “country” 
read “capitalists,” for in the same speech he 
says they were given “in order io avert labour 
troubles." Of course, Le only this now.) ‘‘The 
reason we have now to ask that these pledges 
should be either altered or cancelled is because 
the conditions hare changed.” 

How nice! Does Lloyd George mean that 
the conditions have changed so as to render 
labour docile, and that therefore he can afford 
to treat his pledges as “scraps of paper” ? 
Will he tear them up or will he keep them by 
him, ready to use again whenever it is necessary 
“to avert labour troubles” ? 

A pledge is a security, a word of honour. 
Perhaps the reason why Mr. Lloyd George has 
used these two words so much is because they 
can be made so accommodative ! 

Lucixivs. 


——oO 


Mr. T. Rennolls is informed that until such 
time as he seriously tries to add something to 
his former statements the discussion is closed. 


BY THE WAY. 


—_—:0: —_——_ 


Mr. Will Thorne, the member for South West. 


Ham, appears to have received something like 
a shock, owing to the local Trades and Labour 
Council not re-adopting him as their candidate 
for the next election. Consequently Bill hurries 
along to address his constituents and reassure 
them. A Press cutting informs me that 


Mr. Thorne stated he had aroused the enmity of 
some people owing to his attitude to the war, and 
chiefly because he haa voted for Conscription. Un- 
til the war he had never been in favour of it, and 
after the war he would vote for the withdrawal of 
the Military Service Act within six months of the 
declaration of peace. If peace were planned on 
democratic lines and the German military machine 
smashed the armies could be reduced in all countries, 
and men and women taken from thé making of 
destructive machines to useful work. It would bea 
terrible thing for organised labour all over the 
country if men like himself, who had stood for 
trade unionist and Socialist principles, were to 
suffer as a result of differences arising out of the 
war. 

He was not goirg to accept such a decision as 
that made at the recent meeting, but would fight 
the Plaistow division, subject to the backing of his. 
own union (the General Workers), which he was 


sure would not be wanting.—‘‘Daily News,” Jan. 

14th, 1918. 

Now one can quite understand that this type 
of individual is “not going to accept such a 
decision,” for £400 a year, trips to Russia, plus. 
a fur coat, and a place in the limelight are con- 
siderations re appeal to the present-day 
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"recently been given to various individuals and 
bodies of workmen (of official variety). It is 
indeed refreshing to note that there are still 
some men left who have no desire to participate 
in these picnic tours and who can summon 
sufficient imagination to grasp what war means 
without being in the immediate vicinity. One 
refusal would, perhaps, not be amiss— 


The West Hartlepool No. 1 Bran h of the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen, whose refusal to be 
represented on a deputation of their trade union to 
the Western font was not taken seriously by the 
authorities at Trinity House, point out that their 
protest, which contained such expressions as “joy- 
ride ’ and “glorified Cook's tour,” was meant in no 
jocular spirit.—“ Daily News,” Jan. 16th, 1918. 


One is tempted to hope that those who accept 
might be retained at the front until the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. 

aa 

We have read a lot of hypocritical cant during 
the last three years regarding the position of 
women in the war area and their treatment by 
the “enemy-” But what have our masters to 
say to the following ? 


Commander Wedgwood asked the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is aware that at 
Cayeux-sur-Mer a public brothel was opened on the 
main promenade in August last, and that since its 
‘opening clandestine prostitution as well as public 
vice has greatly increased ; that when the towns- 
people sought to obtain the closure of the establish- 
ment the Mave: in reply to their memorial, while 
disclaiming responsibility, alleged the presence of a 
large British convalescent camp as a justification 
of the existence of such a house; that the Freneh 
military authorities, writing through General 
Dubois, told the memorialists that it was at the 





voted for Conscription is an instalment to goon 
with ; but the observation that he would vote- 
for the withdrawal of the Military Service Act 
within six months of the declaration of peace 
is mere ‘eye-wash—the chains are more easily 
attached to than removed from us. However, 
it is refreshing to note that a large number of 
our fellow wage-slaves are gradually beginning 
to see the need for class-conscious action, and. 
that the attempt on the part of the labour mis- 
leaders to serve both the workers and the capi- 
talist class is highly incongruous. 
** 
* 

The ‘‘Herald” (19.1.18), commenting on the: 
above says “. . . it is high time for men 
and women who hcld progressive and Socialist 
views to come together prepared to fight the 
industrial and social evils here at home. It will 
suit the capitalists and landlords to divide us 
into warring sections, and by so doing prevent 
labour coming into its own. We trust the West 
Ham example will not be followed on either side 
and that our comrades in the East End will calt 
another meeting, and by an unanimous choice - 
once more select Will Thorne to be the standard- 
bearer for labour in the Plaistow division of that 
borough.” ; 

Here again is the typical example of that 
blind leadership of the blind policy. The trade 
unionists, the progressivists, and the Labour 
Party have from the very commencement of the 
war been hopelessly divided on their line of 
action. How, then, can Socialists join with 
them? To do so would be to inflict the gravest 
injury on their cause. These men—Thorne, 
Henderson, Thomas. Hill, Lansbury, Parker, to 
mention just a few—are entirely lacking in 
understanding of the essentials of Socialist 
action. They confuse social reform with 
Socialism and appear to believe that an attempt 
to patch up or make more bearable capitalist 
Society is the acme of working-class existence. 
Therefore we are opposed to them, and whilst 
we recognise the desire of the master class to 
“divide and conquer,” we realise algo that when 
the workers as a body understand the conflict 
of interest between capitalist and labourer, in 
a word become clase-conscious, the day of the 
charlatan will be over. ; 

The task which lies before us is to help clear 
the ground of the obstacles which are in our 
pathway. This can only be accomplished by 


the workers themselves understanding what. 


Socialist action is. Having prepared the ground 
we can sow the seed and in due time reap the 
harvest. 


The war seems of late to have developed into. 


a show to judge by the invitations which have 
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‘bitants in doing away with this public nuisance ? 
Mr. Macpherson : I am inquiring into this matter, 

and will inform my hon. and gallant Friend of the 

result. —Official Report, 5th Dec., 1917, Col. 421. 


As usual, one has to “wait and see.” Doubt- 
less it is not in the public interest to convey the 
information ! 

phe 

With the advent of the new year we once 
again find ourselves being regaled by the war 
prophets. It is almost inconceivable that some 
‘of them should again try their skill (?) in this 
‘direction, seeing how hopelessly inaccurate have 
been their previous endeavours, but, of course, 
some effort must be made to buoy up a large 
section of the public who are slowly but surely 
getting fed up with war conditions. In this 
‘connection I read that Windy Churchill deli- 
vered himself of the following : 


Weare now entering that period of the war when 
the strain will be more severely felt. and the powers 
of endurance of every member of the community 
will be tested. Such is always the case towards the 
end of a vreat struggle. Thecourage and devotion 
of our men in the field must be supported by the 
spirit of the nation at home in order to carry us 
through to final victory, and it is the duty of all 
that have influence to use it to develop and to sus- 
tain the national spirit. I trust that this 
new year may bring toall that happiness which will 
result from victory and the beginning of the great 
era of peace.—“ Daily News,” Jan. roth, 1918. 


* 
x 


The same gentleman in a previous speech 
informed his hearers at a meeting at Dundee, 
June 5th, 1915, that-— 


The army of Sir Ian Hamilton, the fleet of 
Admiral de Robeck, are separated only by a few 
miles from a victory such as this war has not yet 
seen. When I speak of victory, I am not referring 
to those victories which crowd the daily placards of 
any newspapers I am speaking of victory in the 
sense of a brilliant and formidable fact, shaping the 
destinies of nations and shortening the duration of 
the war. 


Words, words, words! Two years and seven 
months have passed and we who live to tell the 
tale know what a fiasco the Dardanelles cam- 
paign proved itself to be. 


* * 
* 


One other quotation from the same source 
would, perhaps, not be amiss. Speaking at 
Liverpool, September 21st, 1914, Windy stated— 
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Our men hoped they would havea 


chance to settle the question with the German Fleet, | 


and if they did not come out and fight they would 

be dug out like rats in a hole. Under the shield of 

our Navy you can raise aa army in this country 
which will settle the war within six or seven 
months. 

From 1914 to 1918 most people will, I think, 
agree isa fairly decent period for the “digging 
out” and the ‘tarmy raising” process. Not s0 
our prophet. He forgets the past, and now 
informs us that the testing time which precedes 
the end of the struggle is fast approaching. 
Our masters have raised an army of ‘volun- 
teers,’ of conscripts, endeavoured to recruit the 
unfit, and are now “combing out” the remainder 
of the workers. 

The international master class will have to 
get a move on quickly or their aims may be 
defeated by “ Little Mary.” 


* 


“It must be remembered that the Russian 
revolution to-day is very much more obnoxious 
to the propertied and privileged classes than 
was the kindly administrative revolution of last 
March.” —“‘ Daily News,” Jan. 14th, 1918. | 


* * 
*” 


The Allies’ noble ideals. The following is 
illuminating. ‘From the latest editorials, it is 
apparent the Italian Press generally is less and 
less favourably disposed towards the peace terms 
of Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson, 
especially those relating to Italy. However, the 
more authoritative sections of the Press express 


the belief that the two speakers’ generic condi- | 


tions coincide with Baron Sonnino’s well-known 





was not fit to join the Army. The recruiting autho- 
ritic , in taking him, did a foolish thing, and for 
that folly that Tribunal thought the State should 
pay.—-“Daily News,” Jan. roth, 1g18. 


* * 
* 


In reading again Lloyd George's speeches 
published in his book ‘Better Times,” one is 
somewhat amazed at his action in taking into 
his war Cabinet such persons as the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Curzon and the It. Hon. Viscount Milner. 
Speaking at the National Liberal Club, Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1909, the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
spoke of these two gentlemen thus: ‘‘Now, Lord 
Curzon is not a very wise or tactful person. All 
I would say about him would be this: I think 
he is less dangerous as a ruler of the House of 
Lords than as a ruler of India. For further 
particulars apply to Lord Kitchener. And if 
you want any more information you might apply 
to Lord Middleton. I will say no more of him. 
Then there is Lord Milner. ‘There is one thing 
in common between Lord Milner and Lord 
Curzon. They are both very clever men with 
every gift except the gift of common sense.” 
(Page 184.) Strange, 1s it not, that he should 
seek out just those void and empty of this last- 
mentioned quality for his “win-the-war’’ Cabi- 
net? But the passage explains a multitude of 
muddles. Tae Soour. 


—EE——— 
CAUGHT NAPPING. 
-:0:—— — 
TO THE EDITOR. 
I notice in the current issue of our Party 


Organ a “Letter to Irish Workers,” by Mr. 
Thos. Brown. Although there is nothing to 








plank, including not merely the Trentino and 
Trieste, but also Italy’s Adriatic claims. The 
indefinite statements made by the speakers are 
not, however, calculated to cement Italy’s inter- 
nal and divided politics and but serve to aid 
military and popular resistance.” — “ Rey- 
nolds’s,” Jan. 13th, 1918. Small wonder, then, 
there is an ever-increasing demand for a re- 
statement of war aims. 


* * 
* 


Recently Lord Rhondda made the wonderful 
discovery that queues are “centres of discon- 
tent.” congratulate him. Also I have read 
that the aforementioned person is interested in 
what is termed a “Ministry of Health.” Seeing 
that this is soone hopes that he will soon make 
the discovery that queues are bad from a health 
point of view as well as from that of temper. 


After the recent Baby week campaign (Save our | 


sucklings) the folloying is interesting. 


In Edmonton and Tottenham food queues were 
proportionately longer than in any other district. 
Yet onlya day or so ago Dr. Kirkhope, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Tottenham, had written to the 
Tottenham Eood Control Committee drawing 
attention to the fact that a large number of infants 
in that district were suffering from bronchitis and 


that they had been brought by their mothers to wait 
in the food queues. 

“This queue system must be stopped and stopped 
quickly,” said Dr. Kirkhope to “ Reynolds’s”’ repre- 
sentative. “In this district we have realised its 
effect in an abnormal number of infant inquests. 


—‘ Reynolds’s,” Jan. 13th, 1918. 


Such are the glories of war ! 


* * 
* 


The Ministry of Food, in the words of the | 


hymn, “moves in a mysterious way its wonders | ve 
| administered by Comrade MacC. All that he 


to perform.” After the bleeding profiteera have 
reaped a rich harvest by the sale of rabbits at 


_ the exorbitant price of from 4s. to 5s. each, the 


Ministry really moves. At long last the price 
of this (sometimes) suculent rodent has been 
fixed at ls. 9d. without the overcoat, 2s. with 
same, and lo and behold they become extinct 
in our market places. 

* + 


‘‘What a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
The indiscriminate policy of “all into the 
Army” looks as though it will be a very expen- 
sive experiment. The following is yet another 
instance of the criminal folly of our rulers. 

The Pensions Appeal Tribunal at Manchester 
yesterday allowed the appeal of a man who was 
dissharged from the Army after 60 days’ service on 
account of heart disease. 

Judge Parry said it was obvious that the man 


| 








lead one to suppose that that letter was written 
by a member of the Party, and bears evidence 
(to the initiated), in the absence of the usual 
comradely salutations, that it was not, I think 
that some more definite disclaimer should have 
accompanied the letter, provided, of course, I 
am right in my surmise as to its authorship. 
While it is difficult to place the finger on any 
definitely unsound phrases, it is nevertheless a 
fact that the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of Mr. Brown’s letter 
suggests the nationalist rather than the Socialist. 
The references to ‘‘suffering, bleeding Ireland,” 
“loving service to living Irishmen,” “ profound 
svmpathy with all the struggles of his country- 
men,” ““No true Irishman who has any real 
regard for his country,” and so on, do not ring 
true to the Socialist hammer, while such phrases 
as ‘‘‘Treland a nation’ is not a first- 
class Socialist issue” gives a Socialist the 


| creeps. 


A Socialist does not have profound sympathy 


| with the struggles of his countrymen but with 


his fellow workers ; he does not demand “loving 


| service to living Irishmen,” or Englishmen, or 
| Frenchmen, but intelligent service in the cause 


| of his class. 
pneumonia caused by nothing else than the fact | 


I have no desire to make a long criticism on 


| Mr. Brown’s letter, but there are two other 
| points that need attention before I close. The 


first is his reference to the “Clarion” as a 
“prominent Socialist organ.” No Socialist 


| could think of that paper as anythi 
To-day we have had three inquests dealing with | Pia hing but the 


children who have died with bronchial pneumonia,” | 


most insidious of anti-Socialist journals, which 
its war record alone is suflicient to prove it to 


| be. Then the constant use of the term “ inter- 


national Socialist—as if one can bea Socialist 


| without being an internationalist. 


Fraternally yours, MicC. 
\We humbly accept the gentle chiding 


Says is quite true, and as a matter of fact 


| instructions were issued to the effect that Mr. 


Brown's letter was to be inserted under such a 
safeguard as ourcomrade suggests, but —‘ some- 
body blundered,” and Comrade Mac(. gets the 
chance to immortalise himself.—Ep. Cow. ] 
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THE STRONG MAN. 
:0: 
(A STUDY.) 
:0: — 

The following study of the character of a 
personal friend (recently dead) of the writer is, 
in a way, rather outside the scope of strict 
Socialist propaganda. It doés, however, open 
up the question as to how fara powerful per- 
sonality—even though used beneficially- should 
be allowed to dominate its weaker brethren. 
In practically all men there is but one thing as 
great as, or greater than, the desire to live, and 
that is the desire to dominate ; and this ‘‘ Will 
to Power” is one of the greatest dangers that 
Socialism has to face. It is the ‘progenitor of 
“leaders” and the forerunner of a cleavage 
between a few more richly endowed intellects 
and the rank and file, which must stifle free 
expression, and lead to a sullen acquescence or 
a sheeplike docility on the part of tne rank and 
file, either of which is calculated to wreck the 
whole organisation. Such is the writer's 
apology for the following : 

A dominating personality at all times, his 
influence over the immature and untrained 
mind was, perhaps, his greatest attribute for 
good or ill. For be it understood, any power— 
whether of wealth, position, character, or intel- 
lect matters very little— can be used in one of 
two ways. It can be—but seldom is—used in 
what the wielder of it considers is solely in the 
interests and forthe benefit of those it domi- 
nates, or it can be used to their detriment. One 
thing assuredly can be said. In either case the 
BAT] sc U 5 U ‘as. PSE Cr VPOWE Ww VDE OUTLU 

on analysis and in the ultimate to be necessary 
‘ to the maintenance and development of the 
master-mind whose function it is to wield such 
power. Disuse brings atrophy and power with- 
’ out the opportunity for its exercise very soon 
deteriorates, and eventually dies of innutrition 
or degenerates and, turning inwards, rends to 
pieces its possessor. A dangerous weapon at 
all times, whether held by saint or sinner, by 
king or peasant ! 

No ore who knew him would dare assert that 
his influence over others was ever used for an 
ignoble or sordid purpose. He had erected for 
himself a noble [and inspiring philosophy of 
life, had a clear conception of the| ideal he 
wished to attain, and had the desire for others 
to reach his philosophy and his idea]. In other 
words, he saw life in a certain way, had hopes 
and ambitiots of a certain kind, and, naturally, 
wished others to see life as he saw it and hold 
hopes and ambitions similar to his. Having a 
clear self-knowledge, knowing exactly what te 
wanted, and always convinced that his own way 
of life was the best way, he desired that others 
should hold the same view-point and considered 
himself justified m using his dominating and 
subtle personality to impoze his opinions on 
on whomsoever he thought plastic enough for 
his purpose. He was able to inspire his 
intimates with a senee of the truth of what he 
held to be true, with a sense of the infallibility 
of his intellectual judgment. He gave all he 
possessed to thcse who were willing to receive, 
but the acceptance of what he gave meant the 
elimination of whatever the mind of the 
accepter had hitherto held. To be of the elect, 
one had to think his thoughts, struggle toward 
his ideals, see with hts eyes. 

But now comes the crux of the problem, in 
the blank that has been left in the lives of 
the young and ardent followers who were most 
under his influence. And this is the danger 
that goes inevitably with the excessive exercise 
of intellectual power. When such power is 
withdrawn, are the ideas that have previcusly 
been implanted and held in their place by the 
strength of a strong personality sufliciently 
strony in themselves to stand alone? Or when 
the stronger personality is withdrawn does the 
personality find itself at a loose end, vacillating, 
gradually deteriorating and dying ? 

If the latter, it would seem that the intellectual 
domination of a weaker by a stronger persona- 
lity is decidedly injurious. Better to allow the 
weaker intellect to blunder along into the 
mental) life’s various cul-de-sacs and blunder out 
again. Or better still, to guide the immature 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system otf 
society based upon the common owne 
ership and democratic control of the. 
means and instruments for produoing 
and distributing wealth by and In‘ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


Tat society as at present constituted is, 
based upon the ownership of the means of living, 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent. 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is ap 
antagonism of interests, ~enifesting itself a» 
a class struggle, betweea those who possese: 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only. 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and? 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

ocial evolution 


Great 














That as in the order of soci 
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and timid intellect tuwards the path that will 
lead to its own free expression and development. 
In the end it comes to this— no man is fit to be 
another man’s master intellectually, any more 
then he is fit to be another man’s master 
economically. F. J. Wenn. 
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working class is the last class to achieve ite: 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work off 
the working class itself. 

_ That as the machinery of government, includ- 

ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to. 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working-- 

8 must organise consciously and politically 

for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery,, 
including these forces, may be converted from 

an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege,. 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed te 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipatior. 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociaist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other politicak 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege te: 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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WHAT THE CAPITALIST WANTS. 


”y 


In a short article to “Reynolds’s Newspaper 
Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., MP., First Commis- 
sioner of Works, pleads for three things: a | 








higher wage, greater efficiency, and a reasonable 
manner of progressing from one social stage to 
another. Like all social reformers, he speedily 


comes up against the limitations of the system. | 


There are things of a beneficial kind that can 
be done, but their doing invariably involves 
something that is not beneficial. If, for instance, 
higher wages are made general, then there must 
be greater efficiency. ‘“Unless,” he says, 
“‘higher wages carry with them a higher degree 


of production and efficiency it is obvious that | 


British industries will be placed in a very 
serious position.” And now mark where the 
capitalist system limits the power of the would- 
be reformer. ‘On the other hand,” says Sir 
Alfred, “higher wagesought to bring with them 
a greater consuming power.” 
of the opinion that the workers do not consume 
enough, that their standard of living is too low; 


yet it cannot be raised except on condition that | 


they produce more wealth. How much produc- 
tivity must be increased he is nndecided. But 
“wages cannot be increased above the produce 
which a man requiring the wage provides” — 
an admission that it is the worker, the wage 
worker, who produces al] wealth, and in other 
words a gratuitous indication that wages can- 
not rise above the total value of the wealth pro- 
duced by the workers. ‘‘Nor,’’ he says, ‘‘sink 
below an average subsistence level.” 

Now an average wage is struck by adding 
together all the wages paid and dividing by the 
number of wage earners. It must be plain that 
in striking such an average there will be some 
below it. In pre-war days this average was 
somewhere about 24s. a week, but it was a well 
known fact that millions of workers did not 
receive that sum weekly. When Sir Alfred 
says that “a wage cannot sink below an average 
subsistence level,” he iseither pitifully ignorant 
of what an average means, or he has something 
else in his mind which he has failed to make 
clear. In either case he is to be pitied. 

When the chemical baronet comes to define 
capital and explain its function he plunges from 
one absurdity to another in reckless fashion. 
“People must clear their minds of the idea that 
a capitalist necessarily means a rich man, or 
that capital in itself is necessarily connected 
with any particular man whatever.” But he 
does not tell us where capital is to be found 
that does not belong toa capitalist, nor does he 
attempt to prove that acapitalist is not a man. 
“A workingman,” he says, “who has got £5 in 
the savings bank, or a carpenter who has a set 
of tools, is, in fact, as much a capitalist as a 
man who is regarded as rich.” 

The first instance is obviously and palpably 
false. A man with £5in the Post Office and 
drawing half a crown interest, it must be clear, 
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Evidently he is | 


AN INTERPRETATION. 
——0:0— 

is not as much a capitalist as a man with 

£100,000 invested in manufacture who draws 


But this is not all the capitalist needs, accord- 
ing to Sir Alfred. It is not sufficient that he 





Obviously it is a question of degree, 
80 much so that the workman remains a wage- 
_ slave and the man with the hundred thousand 


| lives by the exploitation of such as he. 


Capital is wealth that is used for exploitation, 
_ and the amount of wealth saved and used in 
| this way by the whole\working class is a mere 
drop in the ocean compared with the capital 
owned by the capitalist class ; not only so, but 
the possession of it by the workers does not free 
| them for a day from capitalist exploitation. 
Sir Alfred Mond and others only make such 
| claims in order to hide the real definition and 
| Meaning of capital, and to cause confusion in 
the minds of the workers on a question that 
is quite simple and should be easily under- 
8 


His second illustration is if anything more 
absurd than the first.. A carpenter's tools 
_ have to be bought out of his wages. Tools he 
must have in order to earn wages. He must use 
| them himself, wearing them out in the service 
of the capitalist, and replacing them when 
necessary out of his wages. If they were capital 
the carpenter would rather be without such 
capital, and as a matter of fact the cost of tools 
is considered as equivalent to a reduction of 
wages. But of course a set of tools is in no sense 
capital, as they are not used to exploit with. 
| Again, capital, unlike tools, does not wear out. 
£1,000 invested in manufacture remains 
£10,000, although a 10 per cent. dividend is 
| paid on it indefinitely, and sufficient left over at 
each share-out to cover all depreciation. To earn 
| his wages the carpenter must be present with 
and operate his tools. Not so the capitalist. 
When he has invested his capital it makes no 
difference whether he fusses about round the 
concern in correct morning dress or takes him- 
self to the antipodes, his dividends are paid to 
his banking account just the same. 

Sir Alfred Mond’s article is entitled “The 
Needs of Capital and Labour.” The “need” of 
‘Labour is a higher wage, which the needs of 
industry —capital--will not permit unless the 
worker gives a higher degree of production and 
efficiency. If the worker wants higher wages 
he must give more energy, attention, and con- 
centration to his task. 
surplus-value for the capitalist, and we may be 
sure that the higher profits resulting will more 
than cover the higher wages paid. But are 
higher wages actually paid ? 

Every scheme for raising the standard of 
efficiency has for its object a reduction in the 
number of the workers employed in the produc- 
tion of a given quantity of wealth, the total 
wages paid to the reduced number of workers 
being less than was paid to the larger number. 
The need of the capitalist is, therefore, to pa” 
Jess in wages and obtain more in profits. 





But this means more | 





should pose as a benefactcr to bis workers, 
pretending to give them something while in 
reality taking more fiom them. His needs go 
further. Not only must exploitation become 
more intense, it must be made more secure He 
says: ‘Let us hasten forward on that great 
path of progress which reformers have followed 
for generations. But let us not be 
induced to scrap a well-ordered state which has 
produced the happiness and prosperity of mil- 
lidns in the past. Our centuries of 
well-ordered and disciplined progress and our 
democratic institutions should, at any rate, pro- 
ceed from one stage to another in a reasonable 
manner, and our country must not be allowed 
to be thrown into anarchy by those who seem 
to imagine that the overturning of everything 
that has been created is the real method of 
human progress.” 

No one can deny that the capitalist system is 
well ordered in the interest of the capitalist 
class, or that it has produced the happiness and 
prosperity of millions who belong to that claes, 
But the great bulk of Society, the working class, 
have no share in that prosperity whatever, 
though it is by their labour it is made possible. 
The working class live from hand to mouth: 
even in the most prosperous times wages on the 
average barely cover the cost of living. Always 
there are millions (13 millions the late Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman said) who live on or below 
the poverty line. 

It is easy for the sleek and slimy capitalist to 
talk of “hastening forward on that great path 
of progress which reformers have followed for 
generations,” but if bis lot had been cast among 
those 13 millions he might have possessed suf- 
ficient intelligence to see and declare tbat 
generations of reform had proved its utter 
futility. ‘Tle poverty of the working class has 
grown more widespread and intense; toil has 
become more arduous «nil concentrated, while 
the reformérs have been tinkering with reforms. 
and still the capitalist wants more-- more gene- 
rations to patch up his tottering system, more 
labour-power in return for a reduced wages 
bill, that he may not be left behind in the race 
for markets his only concern. 

The capitalist system is well-ordered and 
disciplined so long as the working class are 
quiescent and docile, submitting to exploitation 
and adapting themselves to ever-deepening 
poverty. So long as the political trickster and 
confusionist is effective, and the desperation of 
the workers only breaks out into violence in 
small numbers that can be ‘easily suppressed 
with armed force—which his class controls— 
the capitalist will consider his system well- 
ordered. 

No matter how unemployment and _ poverty 
may increase, or how many victims are broken 
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on the wheel of industry, the anarchy of world 
trade, with its conflicting interests, its mad race 
for markets, and its universal crises, is well- 
ordere.!, only because the capitalis: class always 
remain on top in full enjoyment of the surplus 
wealth produced by the workers. 

Even when the anarchy of trade results in 
universal chaos and 4tagnation, when millions 
in every land clamour for the necessaries of life, 
and small concerns go bankrupt in thousands 
because factories are choked up with necessaries 
for which there is no market ; even when the 
capitalists of one or more countries determine 
to monopolise a larger share of the market by 
armed force, and the capitalists of other nations, 
taking up the challenge, plunge the whole world 
into the madness of war, there is still order— 
capitalist order—the will of the capitalist class 
to sacrifice the working clase of the world on 
the counters of international trade. : 

It is the height of hypocrisy to claim that 
Society is well ordered in the midst of the pre- 
sent anarchy. It is sheer humbug to pretend 
that peace time means anything else for the bulk 
of Society but degrading poverty and incessant 
struggle. If progress is well ordered, why tie 
universal discontent of the working class? 
Why the increasing antagonism on the indus- 
trial field? Why the need for armaments on an 
ever-increasing scale? And why the slaughter 
of millions to settle differences between soap 
kings and pork magnates ? 

These are“questions that Sir Alfred cannot 
answer, whose validity even he cannot admit 
and retain his main contention—yet they are 
obvious. ce 

Every stage in the evolution of capitalism 





brings deeper degrees of anarchy. mily 
order that exists is that obtained by suppression. 
The millions who toil, receiving only the barest 
necessaries of life, provide the wealth with 
which the capitalist class gamble on the stock 
exchanges and markets of the world. The day 
of the individual capitalist superintending his 
own concern, and playing his own hand in the 
eompetitive struggle has gone by. ‘Trusts, 
combines, and national groups struggle for 
supremacy, crushing out their smaller compe- 
titors, dictating national politics and interna- 
tional relations. But the control ‘of industry 
falling into fewer hands brings only greater 
chaos, because the system is based on competi- 
tion, which means antagonism and struggle. A 
system that is grounded in competition bears 
within itself the seed,of anarchy, and there is 
no escape from its consequences as the system 
developes. 

The doctrine of Neitsche is, therefore, the 
crown and apex of capitalist philosophy. Brute 
force alone can triumph. The capitalist groups 
of every nation arm for war, and whether a 
nation throws down the gauntlet or takes it up 
the doctrine of force is accepted and subscribed 
to by all. Itis the wildest folly for those who 
rely on brute force to rail at Neitsche, Darwin, 
and Malthus, for these have merely indicated 
the consequences of their own system. 

If the capitalist class, while denouncing the 
doctrine of force, are driven, willy nilly, to act 
on it, and are unable to save Society from chaos 
and ruin, it is up to the working class to over- 
turn their rule, by organising to capture the 
political machine, and establishing Society on 
a co-operative basis. The means of wealth pro- 
duction, owned and controlled democratically 
by the people, would put an end to competition 
and struggle, because wealth would be pro- 
duced for use instead of for profit. | ee 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
0:0——_——_ 
PART VII. THE MORALS OF 


CAPITALISM. 
:0:- -— 

The industrial system which prevails to-day, 
and which Nas moulded social institutions along 
lines rapidly becoming world-wide, is known as 
“oa itafism” because, under this system, the 
wealth used in production takes the character 
of “capital.” By “capital” is to be understood 
wealth which is neither used directly: for con- 
sumption, nor yet, primarily, for the production 
of articles for their own sake, but wealth which 
is specifically employed for the purpose of yield- 
ing a profit or interest upon which the owner 
of the capital can live without necessarily con- 
suming or diminishing the sum of capital 
itself. 

Apart from the undeveloped forms—usurer's 
or merchant's capital which preceeded the domi- 
nating “industrial capital” of to-day, this pro- 
cess of profit yielding is made possible because, 
in contrast to the possessors of capital (the 
capitalists) there exists a far larger class who 
possess no wealth upon which they can live. 
These propertyless persons must, therefore, 
undertake to work with the means of production 
owned by the capitalists on condition that in 
return they receive the means to enable them to 
feed, clothe, and shelter—in a word, maintain 
themselves. 

This transaction bevween capitalist and 
worker takes the form of a purchaseand sale of 
e worker's labouring energy, for upon yie 
ing this power to the capitalist for a stipulated 
time the worker receives a sum of money or 
a wage the price of this energy. ‘This price, 
whilst varying like that of any other commodity 
according to the relations of supply and 
demand, is determined by the cost of producing 
the commodity—in this case the maintenance 
of the labourer’s energy, of his life and that of 
his family at the customary standard of comfort 

and fitness. ; 

Under capitalism practically everything that 
is produced is for sale in the markets. The 
capitalist does not desire to use the goods his 
employees produce for him; it matters not to 
him even what they are, whether they be battle- 
ships or bootlaces, so long as he can obtain their 
equivalent in money by selling them. It is in 
their sale that he realises the profit he is all 
along out for. He obtains it from the value 
given to the goods by the labour of his em- 
ployees, during their production, in excess of 
that which merely balances the wages le pays 
out. Obviously then, under these conditions 
practically all the benefis of increasing powers 
of production are reaped by the capitalists, who 
as a consequence become more wealthy, while 
the great mass of producers remain in a_per- 
manent condition of poverty. _ 

The wage-worker under capitaiism, therefore, 
is in a similar position to thejchattel-slave and 
to the serf, whom we have previously dealt with. 
He is a compulsory worker and he is exploited 
of the wealth produced by what we have 
hitherto referred to as surplus energy—that 
energy resident in man after labouring sufh- 
ciently to secure self maintenance. ; 

Such, then, omiting details, are the primary 
features of the capitalist mode of production, 





a system which has profoundly modified all | 


human institutions, ideas, and moral relations. 
To trace these changes it is essential to briefly 


| outline its historical development. 


The Coming of Capitalism. 


In feudal Society there was no class of la- 
bourers who worked permanently for wages. 


| Individuals may have done so, but there was no 
| such class in the sociological sense. As we have 


seen, the serf, providing he abided by the cus- 
toms of the age, was, by these customs, guar- 
ranteed normally, a secure livelihood. He was 
not a landowner in the modern sense, but he 
did possess certain righte in the land. The 


| craftsman too, easily acquired the tools and 


materials used in his work. Neither, therefore, 
was under any economic necessity to sell his 
labour power to an employer for wages. Before 
such could become a social phenomenon the 
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link which united the producer with the means 
of production had to be severed. 

This severance, the historic premise of capi- 
talism, was accomplished in several stages, th 
details of which can be read in Gibbins’ 
| ‘‘Industrial History of England,” or Marx’s 
“Capital.” Here we need only say in brief that 
as the old village community was gradually 
undermined by economic changes, such as the 
substitution of money rents for feudal services 
or payment in goods, the landed nobility were 
enabled by their control of the State to enclose 
the land of their estates, thus depriving large 
numbers of the peasantry of their only means 
of existence by ejecting them from their allot- 
ments. Many became petty craftsmen indepen- 
dent of the guilds, others flocked to the towns 
to form the germs of the urban proletariat. 

Capitalist production began when wealthy 
merchants, instead of buying commodities from 
independent craftsmen, found it more profitable 
in order to meet the growing demands of the 
expanding international markets to gather 
numbers of these dispossessed workers into fac- 
tories of theirown, providing them with materiale 
and supervising their work. In England many 
such {factories existed in the 16th Century in 
“industrial villages” outside the Guild towns. 

Soon division of labour introduced into the 
workshops made the workers more and more 
dependent upon their capitalist employer, a 
dependence which was made complete towards 
the end of the 18th Century by the revolution 
brought about by the advent of steam-driven 
machinery. 

This dependence of the workers upon those 
who own the gigantic and. above all, expensive 











plants, which while increasing their 
productiveness lessen the skill required of the 
producer, soon became general because, in the 
last -century and a half, the machine process 
has heen taken up in every branch of pro- 
duction. \ \ 

In their evolution the capitalist clasg or bour- 
geoisie (so called because its first elements were 
townsmen, inhabitants of the “bourg”) found 
it necessary to attack with a view to their abo- 
lition, all the institutions reminiscent of feudal- 
ism, which were a hindrance to the full satis- 
faction of their interests. 

The merchants, who were the fore-runners of 
the industrial capitalists, had been materially 
aided by the favour extended to them by the 
Crown, to which they were a rich source of 
revenue and a powerful counterpoise against 
the baronage, who, with their petty armies and 


| traditional prestige, were always a menace to the 


| 
| 





| 
| 


supremacy of the king. But after the military 
power of the nobility had been broken and their 
descendants had become mere land-owners and 
courtiers of the king, the growing bourgeoisie 
were oppressed by all manner of tolls and duties 
hindering the freedom of trade—Crown mono- 
polies, a heavy taxation, and a political system 


_which excluded them from any share in the 





government. 

Against such conditions the capitalists re- 
belled. They became revolutionary, that is, they 
desired the abolition of the social institutions 
which had been adapted to feudal conditions of 
production, but which, now that feudalism was 


|@ thing of the past, were obsolete and a fetter 
| to industrial progress ; and in their place they 


| determined to establish new institutions suitable 


to capitalist production and thus to their own 
_ interests. 

| Their intellectual leaders developed new 
social theories, in which the conditions of the 
past were condemned as unjust, tyrannical and 
unreasonable. By contrast, the aspirations of 
the new class appeared as the very embodiment 
of Justice, Liberty, and Reason. Their great 
watchword was “Freedom”: freedom of com- 
mercial competition ; a working class “free” to 
sell its labour- power to any purchaser and to 
move from place to place with the shifting 
centres "of employment. Previous forms of 
exploitation, now obsolete and a bar to the free 
operation of capitalist methods, werecondemned. 
Chattel-slavery became a “‘crime against hu- 
manity.” Serfdom was declared a violation of 
the “Rights of Man.” 

New religious conceptions arose in antagon- 
ism to the reactionary Roman Catholicism—the 
ghost of feudalism, the mental despot. “Free- 
dom of conscience”’ and of faith were demanded. 
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The ‘divine right” of kingship was stoutly 
denied. Puritanism, an extreme reaction against 
all things ‘‘Roman,” became dominant in 
England. It supplanted the authority of the 
Church with that of the Bible ; condemned the 
extravagant, sensual, and gay lives of the aris- 
tocracy ; raised to an ideal the miserly, money- 
seeking habits of the bourgeoisie, and substi- 
tuted for the many boisterous feasts and holy- 
days of the past, possible with the agrarian 
economy of feudalism, the more regular, but 
meaner and dull, Sabbath. 


In France the intellectual movement took the 
form of a crude but highly critical materialism 
under Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclope- 
dists. Natural science, discouraged in the 
feudal period as likely to lead to heretical 
opinion, was looked on with favour by the 
bourgeoisie. It aided them both in navigation 
and in industry. , 

Many new conceptlons of law and morality 
were formulated. For instance, ancient law 
says practically nothing in relation to “contract,” 
which, as everyone knows, plays a great part in 
modern jurisprudence. In communistic and 
early feudal times the organisations of produc- 
tion—in agriculture the village commune, in 
industry the guild—persisted from generation 
to generation, and the relations of the members 
of them were fixed by customs often of imme- 
morable antiquity. But with the rise of capi- 
talist production, indstry becomes a matter of 
the private enterprise of individuals. The 
capitalist set up his factory, purchased his 
materials and labour-power, and thus founded 
@ productive organisation which was the result 
of 3 well ° 
men. Contracts thus became of importance in 
the basic relations of men, and they were made 
binding by the “law of contract.” The early 
bourgeois sociologists, such as Rousseau, 
regarded “contract” as of such fundamental 
importance that they accounted for the origin 
of Esesen society by their theory of the prime- 
val “social contract.” 

Enlisting the support of the discontented 
peasantry and proletariat by their ‘‘democratic” 
slogans, the bourgeosie at length broke the 
power of the Crown and the nobility ; capitalist 
production triumphed ; capitalist ideas and 
morality became supreme and their tenets were 
embodied in the law of the State. 

In particular was the right of private 

operty elevated to an inviolable pusition. 
Whilet; under tribal society, personal ownership 
of wealth had been almost negligible and even 
under feudalism extremely restricted, with the 
first flush of the bourgeois triumph it became 
almost absolute. The doctrine was formulated 
that private property was a “natural attribute” 
of man‘and his “eternal right.” Accordingly, 
infringements of the laws of property, now 
dominant in the legal code, were severely pun- 
ished. In England a century ago the death 
penalty was enforced in cases even of petty 


t. 
All legal restrictions on trade and production 
were now abolished—the reign of free compe- 
tition and free exploitation opened. 


Competition and Psychology. 


The industrial competition which made 
capitalistic production and exchange so (lis- 
tinctly different from all previous forms has had 
a profound influence upon the mental life of 
Society. It became so intense that Engels 
likened it to the “struggle for existence” in the 
biological world. This unremittant war of “each 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost” 
fostered to the utmost the natural egoism or 
selfishness in men, and necessarily hampered 
the expression of their artistic feelings and 
social impulses. 

The business man who loved “his neighbour 
as himeelf,” who cared at all for the welfare of 
his competitors, would beruined financially and 
cast into the proletariat. Even the wage-worker, 
whose existence depends upon his getting a 
“job,” cannot but fight his competing fellow- 
worker in the labour market, especially when, 
as is usually the case, the job-hunters out- 
number the jobs. ; 

Competitive capitalism weakened social bonds 
and made men’s actions as anti-social as they 


ee 
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well could be and retain their social organisation | an Act of Legislature.” {Gibbins’ ‘Industrial 


at all. But so much is the horizon of man’s 
thought limited by the conditions under which 
he lives, that competition appeared to the bour- 
geoisie as the basis of all progress, as the only 
“natural” condition of production, Any inter- 
ference with its constant sway was regarded as 
a calamity. “Individualism,” having the 
“rights and liberty of the individual” as its 
dogma and Herbert Spencer as its greatest ex- 
ponent, became the ‘philosophy bourgeois” 
par excellence. That the proletariat never 
completely assimilated this teaching is due to 
the fact that, very early, the workers learned 
the great law that combination, where possible, 
is more effective than strife—a lesson which the 
capitalists were not to learn until much later, 
as we shall see. 

The prominence which the capitalist era has 
given to individual egoism is, no doubt, largely 
responsible for the general acceptance of the 
view that selfishness is the natural inclination 
of man, altruism being super-human, i.e., of 
supernatural origin—a view which has led to 
the ethical argument for the existence of God. 
As we have seen, however, concern for the wel- 
fare of others, equally with selfishness, is a pro- 
duct of the animal evolution of man. 

The bourgeoisie’s steadfast belief in the 
gospel of competition was based upon the theory 
that out of the seeming strife and anarchy of 
the struggle came order and harmony through 
the inexorable workings of the economic laws 
of supply and demand. These laws were 
supposed to regulate production and distribu- 
tion with the utmost possible exactness and to 





justice attainable. Consequently the bour- 
oisie were bewildered by the periodic crises in 
istory which were due to the over-production 


ey a result of the industrial anarchy pre- 
vaili 


ng. Their leaders sought the cause of 


_apportion the wealth produced with the greatest | 


crises everywhere but in the right place, even | 


in the spots on the sun. 


That the owners of capital should receive the 
largest share of the wealth produced was only 
“right and natural,” for, reasoned the econo- 
mists, did they not “risk their capital”; and 
was not this, in the first place, the outcome of 
their thrift and diligent industry ; and further, 
was not their organising and business ability 
at the root of the efliciency and success of their 
productive concerns ? 

True, the mere landlords were wealthy also, 
and these surely enough were social parasites, 
the useless remnants of a bye-gone age. If the 
workers were poor, declared their theorists, 
what was to blame but their own thriftlessness 
and lack of intelligent effort ; the very laws of 
the “survival of the fittest” and of the ratio of 
population to food supply were against any 
other result. 

Such was the tenor of the social theories pre- 
vailing ‘during the classical period of capitalism. 
Translated into the political practice of the 
‘‘Manchester School,” they meant the non-inter- 
ference of the State in private industry. The 
individual capitalist could exercise his bound- 
less averice unfettered even by the wider inter- 
ests of hisownclass. Men, women, and children 
toiled wearily day and night in the feverish 


hum of unhealthy factories, workshops, and | 


mines. In Green's “Short History” we read : 
“Women toiled in coal-mines, chained like 
beasts of burden to carts which they dragged 
onall fours through the long galleries, traversing 
from seventeen to thirty miles a day. Children 
from five years old were sent into the darkness 
of the mines. In the model mill of David Dale 
children from five to eight worked from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., after which they went to school, 
Children might be seen lying on the 
factory floors at night to be ready for work in 
the morning.” (Page 840.) Such conditions 
were justified by the morality of capitalism. 
Verily, in those days, as Marx has put it, 
“capital celebrated its orgies.” 
When laws were passed to ameliorate such 
frightful conditions of exploitation it was due 
principally to the political opponents of the 
manulacturers —the land-owners—who were, of 
course, uninjured by the restrictions. To these 
“Factory Acts” the industrial capitalists were 
doggedly opposed. John Bright, their spokes- 


the worst measures ever passed in the shape of 


man, denounced the Ten Hours Bill as “‘one of | 


History."’) 

Nor were these the only “benefits” which 
flowed from the reign of free profit competition. 
As goods were produced, not that they should 
be used by their producers, but only to be sold 
at a profit, the quality of the articles was of 
little concern to the manufaeturer so long as the 
purchaser could be deceived. The sale of 
adulterated food-stuffs, for instance, spread to 
proportions which would have seemed incre- 
dible in the “‘simple age’? when people pre- 
pared food to eat. Bright declared adulteration 
a “legitimate form of competition.” Rubbish, 
in our civilised age, is sold as food, poison as 
drink, and the all-producing proletariat are 
clad in shoddy clothing and in paper boots. 
Fortunes are built up by the is of quack 
‘“patent medicines” and “cures” for every 
imaginable ailment. The advertising of goods 
has become an art in itself, an art of lying and 
deceit. Every article is pronounced from a 
hundred glaring posters to be better than all its 
competitors. Under capitalism it has become 
impossible to separate lying from the mcst 
every-day economic relations. The worker lies 
to his boss about his qualiflcations ; the manu- ” 
facturer and salesman lies to his customers from 
the hoarding and the Press, by his agent, or 
over the counter. The “business lie” has 
become “not a real lie at all,” a mere convention 
which everybody expects and everybody sees 
through. 

Such are some of the glorious results of free 
competition and the “rights of the individual.” 

R. W. Hovstey. 


(To be Continued:) 


JOTTINGS. 
:0: 


Superstition still has its uses. It has been 


| used with effect during the war, not only by the 
_ regular professional venders, but by the civil 





and military authorities, when it suited their 
purpose. 

Only recently, in the excavations on the 
Palantina at Rome, Commendatore Giacomo 
Boni, the Italian archeologist, unearthed a mag- 
nificent statue of Victory, carved from marble 
from Pentelikon, near Athens, which dates back 
to the 5th Century B.C. Ordinarily a discovery 
of wsthetic value such as this one would have 
been sufficient to send into raptures archolo- 
gical students all over the world. As it is, the 
discovery has been accepted as an augury of 
victory for allied capitalism. In other words, 
Someone placed it there to be found at this 
juncture to indicate the triumph of “right” 
over might. As a consepuence the Italian 
workers will be spurred on to still further 
efforts, and because of its discovery thousands 
more lives may be lost. 


* * 
* 

So the Americans now have discovered “‘in- 
contestable proof that Lenin, all on his lone- 
some, has been plotting to hand Russis over to 
the Germans. How the international master 
class do hate this revolutionary! They could 
forgive the Kaiser and all his brood of blood- 
letters, but the man who bas helped to bring 
peace to ltussia-~ never. 


* 
* 


As illustrating the ‘impartial’ applicution 
of the principles of justice and liberty which is 
so prominent a feature of our democratic — 
country, and for the maintenance of which 
thousands of lives are being sacrificed, perhaps 
the following items wilf be found useful as well 
interesting. 

The instances referred to are taken from the 
‘*Manchester Guardian” ({.1.18), but are tou 
long to quote in full. On the day previous a 
Tondon engineer named Tinsley was tried for 
having made a statement likely to cause— you 
know the gag. It seems that be had stated 
that the war would soon be over, and that we 
should ‘have to make the best terms we could, 
as we were beaten, and could not beat (iermany, 
He was fined £25. 


(Continued on Back Page.) 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE 
PRESS. 


——— 0:0 ——_—_ 


In every case where there is a conflict of in- 
terests between the master class and the working 
class, the former close up their ranks and pre: 
sent a solid front against the latter. That they 
may do this in various ways does not alter in 
the least the unity of purpose in their actions. 

ike is threatened or takes 





place, say on the part of those engaged in the 
production or transport of munitions of war, 
while the Tory or Yellow Press papers may call 
for the direct application of military measures 
against the strikers and the Liberal papers 
appeal to them by “Open Letters” and so on, 
both are solid in demanding a return to work 
in the “national” interests, or for “ patriotic” 
purposes. 
military against the strikers once this course is 
decided upon. ‘The first method is the more 
open and easily understood by the workers, the 
last is the mor® slimy and deceiving. 

On the other Laud, there are diversities of 
interests and antagonisms among the capitalists 
themselves, of far less importance, it is true, 
than the struggle between capitalists and 
workers, but still of sufficient magnitude to call 
for intrigue, cheating, swindling, and dirty tac- 
tics, even to the extent of “selling out” the 
“national” interests for the benefit or ambition 
of sections and individuals. 

An instance of this character was indicated 
in the House of Commons on the 12th February 
last. Mr. Lloyd George had announced that 
certain executive powers had been taken to it- 
self by the Inter-Allied Council sitting at 
Versailles. In answering Mr. Asquith’s speech 
on this point he made a remark that the ex- 
Prime Minister took offence at and rose to pro- 
test against. According to the newspaper 
reports this rising was greeted with a roar of 
cheering, indicative of protest against the Prime 
Minister's attitude. 

For the present we may pass over the hypo 
crisy of the whole business, angrily exposed by 
Mr. Pemberton Billing, who stated that he 
would like to call attention 

to the farce which we see played by the two Front 

Benches this afternoon. I would put it to the Prime 

Minister that not later than forty-eight hours ago 
the whole matter was being rehearsed and discussed 
around the dining table of Downing Street. . . . 
within the last forty-eight hours they” (the Prime 
Minister and Ex-Prime Minister) “ were break fasting 
together at 10 Downing Street." Official Report, 

12.2.1918. 

We may also leave aside the crushing indict- 
ment of the Military Command given by Mr. 
Lynch in the same debate, to which not a single 
reply was offered, and turn to a comment made 
in the “Daily News” 16.2.1918 by “A.G.G.” 

The passionate outburst on Tuesday . . . was 

a fierce assertion of the right of Government by 

Parliament and a fierce repudiation of Government 

by the Press. 

Outsiders, of course, are unaware of the par- 
ticular personal intrigues and ambitions that 
exist behind this ‘‘scene,” though the prosecu- 





And both support the use of the | 
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| tion of Colonel Repington and the “Morning 


Post”’ while the ‘“ Daily Mail” and the ‘Times 

are left alone, may give some indication of the 
persons concerned On the larger questions at 
issue the evidence is available to all. Mr. Lloyd 
George is merely the servant of the blatantly 
Imperialistic section of the master class who 
require the establishment and maintenance of 
large military and naval forces to carry out their 
piratical and annexational schemes. Mr. Asquith 
represents the section of the master class who 
are more inclined towards “trade penetration,” 
and who object to having to pay the huge sums 
necessary for the maintenance of large fighting 
forces. A smaller force, in their opinion, is 
sufficient to keep the working class at home 
under control and to carry out any “expedi- 
tions’’ abroad that seem necessary. Hence their 


| chagrin at one of their former ayents— Mr. LI. 
| George—going over to the other side and aid- 


ing the military schemes of the Imperialists. 
Hence “‘A.G.G.’s” mild indignation against the 
Northcliffe Press, though it is well to remember 
that the Northcliffe combination run Liberal as 
well as Tory newspapers. 

What a huge hypocrisy this “indignation” 
is can be shown by a few staring facts. 

The most powerful measure of oppression 
ever passed in Parliament, and one that gave 
greater powers to outside bodies than any 
measure ever placed upon the Statute Book, is 
the “Defence of the Realm Act.” Property and 
Person, Wealth and Life, were placed under the 
control of-various agents without any real power 
of appeal or question on the part of the victims. 
More than this, the Habeas Corpus Act is, for 
the first time in English legislation, over-ridden 
by another Act—the D.O.R.A.—and men and 
women have been cast into prison, not only 
without trial, but without even a charge being 
preferred against them. Outside the Impe- 


- rialists’ own organs the Press has been muzzled ; 


the remnants of free speech are crushed out ; 
everyone has been registered, ticketed, and 
classified to a degree that must make the 
“Prussian” muilitarists turn green with envy. 

Now this savage Act of extended slavery was 
passed through Parliament by the Liberal 
Party with Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, 
without any Press agitation at all! And Mr. 
Asquith was Prime Minister with a Liberal 
majority in Parliament when the Kegistration 
Act with all its lies and the Conscription Acts 
with all their cruelties were placed upon the 
Statute Book. 

Thus the “democratic” Liberals are shown 
to be responsible for the greatest violation of 
constitutional methods and procedure that has 
ever been known, and then their hypocritical 
rails @gainst “government by the trrde union,” 
and more particularly against “government by 
the Press.” 

If all the crimes “A.G.G.” alleges against 
the Northcliife Press were true and we believe 
he understates the case--they would be but as 
dust in the balance against the foul crimes of 
the Liberals given above. 

A more slimy hypocrisy, however, occurs 
when ‘‘A.G.G.” says: 

We will have neither Government by the sword, 
nor Government by the trade unions. Still less 
will we have that worst of all substitutes, Govern- 
ment by the Press. 

This statement is a deliberate lie. It is used 
to hide the tricks of the Liberals, who, while 
supporting tle war, find the various jobs result- 
ing from the war being given to their oppo- 
nents. The Government have a solid minority 
of office-holders (the largest on record) in the 
House of Commons, and the majority merely 
indulge in intrigue and trickery to obtain these 
and other jobs. As one member put it, those 
in office and those out, instead of watching and 
fighting the enemy, are watching and fighting 
each other. 

The majority in Parliament can at any mo- 
ment it wishes turn out the Government. It can 
retain or remove any officials, military or civil, 
it desires. It can crush Lord Northcliffe as 
it can Bertrand Russell and Guy Bowman. It 
can suppress the “Times” and the “Daily 
Mail” as easily as it prohibited the export of 
the “Nation” and other journals. It can as 
easily order the dismantling of the machinery 
at Carmelite House as it did that of the National 
Labour Press and of ‘‘Freedom.’’ Above all it 
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can repeal the Defence of the Realm and the 
Conscription Acta whenever it pleases. 

Mr. Lloyd George clearly admitted all this 
when he said that the House of Commons could 
repudiate the arrangement come to at Versailles 
and put in another government if if\gished. 
Mr. Asquith admitted the same thing when, 
after his long-winded speech in praise of Haig 
and Robertson, he said he would do nothing to 
embarrass the Government. Can “‘A.G.G.” deny 
these facts? Of course he cannot. They prove 
our contention to the hilt. 

“A.G.G.’s” shriek against “(Government by 
the Press” is based partly on the fact that he is 
the agent of one section of the master class, 
while the Northcliffe Press is the agent of 
another section, and, more importantly, on the 
fact that he wishes to mislead the workers as to 
the truth of the foul actions of the Liberal 
Party, which have heen indicated above, and so 
persuade these workers to lose sight of their 
class interests and to take sides in the quarrel 
between these two sections of the master class. 

The result—if his object is attained—will be 
that the workers thus influenced will, when an 
election takes pl¥fce, again vote the masters 
into possession of political power. ‘‘A.G.G.’s” 
cunning attempts to deceive the workers on this 
vitally important point shows how necessary it 
is for the workers to becontinually on their guard 
against these false friends from the enemy’s 
camp. 

The debate in question showed not that we 
are being “governed by the Press,” but by a 
lying, swindling, pettifogging set of capitalist 
thieves who are ready to sacrifice what they 
blatantly call ‘national’ interests and “ patri- 

” ide: e personal interests and 
ambitions of cliques, and the spoils of office. 

Let the workers grip this fact and they will 
then see that it is by controlling the political 
machinery that they will be able to accomplish 
their emancipation. 


WORKING HARDER FOR 
THE CAPITALIST. 


:0: 

Two articles on a similar subject appeared in 
the ‘Daily News” for Jan. 3'st that deserve 
attention from the working class, though the 
standpoint should be different from that pro- 
posed by the writers. 

In one case a gentleman of the good old 
British name of Sir Felix Schuster, presiding 
at a meeting of shareholders of the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank, told the meeting 
that ‘‘The country would have to produce more 
and buy less.” The reasons behind Mr. 
Schuster’s claims are fairly easy to see. After 
the war large sums will be needed to pay the 
interest on the enormous war loans. A good 
deal of this interest will be sent to America and 
neutral countries that have taken up shares in 
these loans and will be used in the intensified 
competition following the war, against the 
British capitalists. Clearly these payments 
will reduce the amount of capital that would 
otherwise be available for investment. While 
the banks will obtain the ordinary profits of 
their business from these interest transactions, 
they would make_far larger profits from mani- 
pulating the finan@\s for the numerous “recon- 
struction” schemes that will be proposed after 
the war. 

To obtain the extra capital required for these 
schemes a larger volume of trade and commerce 
must be developed, so “the country” is urged 
to ‘‘produce more and buy less.” 

Further on Sir Felix remarked : ‘‘ Everyone 
would have to work harder than ever before.” 
Probably this gave a fearful shock to some of 
the careless listeners by suggesting that they 
would have to go towork! But careful reading 
will show that the statement only refers to those 
who work now, as they are the only ones who 
can be asked to work harder than before. This 
is confirmed a little later on, when Sir Felix 
said : ‘‘ Every effort must be made for increased 
output of individual effort and national 
production.” 

The only people engaged in “output” and 
‘national production” at present are the work- 
ing class, and they, therefore, are the oneg 
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«called upon to “increase” output. Once this 
was understood the shareholders could breathe 
a sigh of relief and find strength to shout 
“hear, hear!’ A dreadful prospect had faded 
away. 

Some details as to how this increased output 
on the part of the workers may be carried out 
is given in the second article—an interview with 
one of the Lever brothers, of ‘Sunlight Soap” 
fame, known as Lord Leverhulme. He said : 


“‘ My proposals for an after-the-war industrial 
policy go into a nutshell. They amount to 
this—increase wages, shorten hours, cheapen 
production.” 


At first sight this looks like a contradiction 
to Mr. Schuster’s statement. On examination, 
however, it will be found to agree with it. For 
Mr. Schuster's call to ‘produce more” is ex- 
actly paralleled by Lord Leverhulme’s “cheapen 
production.” 

Now productioncan becheapened eventhough 
nominal wages rise, and Lord “Sunlight” gives 
some facts to prove this. In one instance he 
quoted the case of Mr. Ford, the owner of the 
great motor car works at Detroit, who, he tells 
us— 

‘made a rule that no one was to be employed 
in his factory at less than £1 aday. At the 
end of the year he found that instead of having 
made less profit he had made rather more.” 


Soapy Lever quite forgot to mention~ couple 
of additional facts. One was that a huge crowd 
of workmen beseiged the works, lured there by 
the relatively high pay, thus enabling Mr. 
‘ord’s foremen to pick the most suitable men 
for their purpose ; and secondly, the existence 
of such a crowd, practically always available, 
enables “speeding-up” and “drive” to be 
carried to the highest possible point in the 
works, as any worker failing to keep up the 
fearful pace can be instantly dismissed and 
replaced with one of the crowd outside. Thus 
Mr. Ford is able to squeeze larger profits from 
his work-people, despite the increased wage. 
Lord Lever’em, of course, agrees with this 
system, and says he would lay it down that-— 


“every capitalist should pay the full trade 
union rate of wages. And to this I would add 
that I think that, wherever possible, he would 
find it not only a brotherly thing, but a pro- 
fitable thing, to pay more than the full rate.” 


The naivete of ‘“‘wherever possible” cannot be 
missed. It means, of course, that it would be 
brotherly where it were profitable. Further on 
this scion of the ancient nobility says : 


“Closely associated with these proposals 
is the pressing need of securing after the war 
agreater general productivity in the best class 

‘of goods.” 


And then adds : 


“The workman will have to grasp the fact 
that the shorter hours and higher wages he 
desires can only be obtained in the long run 
by a lowered cost of production.” 


Here the mask is put aside. How can this 
“lowered cost of production” be achieved, 
particularly if wages are higher and hours of 
work are less ? 

There is only one way. A larger amount of 
goods must be produced in a given time or, 
what is the same thing, less time must be taken 
to produce a given quantity of goods. 

If, for example, it takes 400 hours to manu- 
facture a ton of soap now, the production can 
only be cheapened by turning out that ton of 
soap in less than 400 hours. That this reduction 
in the time taken to produce a ton of soap can 
be carried out is quite accepted by his Lordship 
when he says: ‘‘It is certain that a six-hour- 
day staff will turn out more than an eight- 
hour-day staff.” 

Here is the centre of the question. The 
workers are to work shorter hours and yet pro- 
duce more in the shorter periods. ‘There may 
be an increase of nominal wages ut profits will 
be greater than before. 

This is easily proved. The only members of 
society who carry on production of wealth are 
the working class, Out of the wealth they have 
produced the workers receive an amount esti- 
mated by capitalist authorities at about one- 
third of the total. The remaining two-thirds 
are left in the bands of the masters, who, uot 
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of this remainder, pay the expenses of govern- 
ment, the cost of maintaining the armed forces, 
the horde of persons engaged in ministering to 
the luxury and a.ausement of the mister class, 
ana the agents who mislead the workers as to 
the facts of their social conditions. Even then 
a surplus is left for extension of business and | 
commerce. This is invested either in new 
businesses or in the development of old ones. 

Now the workers are to be driven harder to 
produce more in even less time than before. 
The ‘six-hour-day staff will turn out more than , 
an eight-hour-day: staff.” 

“Ah, yes! But wages will be increased.” 
Maybe! But certainly not equivalent to the | 
increased production, or else there would be no 
extra profit and the transaction might be a | 
“brotherly” one, it clearly would not be a | 
“profitable thing.” 

This policy will certainly increase production, | 
but with what resut to the workers? In the 
first place, unless the increased production is | 
carried beyond a certain point, it will mean that 
a smaller number of workers will be employed 
to produce even a larger amount of wealth than . 
was previously turned out, because each one 
will be working harder and turning out more | 
per individual. Even if production is increased 
to the point where the same number will be 
employed as before the change, this will still | 
leave a margin of unemployed as before, though, | 
due to war slaughter, this margin may be | 
smaller than previously. 

Here, however, we reach a phase of the prob- 
lem ignored by ,both Sir Felix Schuster and , 
Lord Leverhulme. 

Every worker knows quite well—even though 
he does not always apply the knowledge—that 
the employer only engages him on production | 
so long as he can sell the products. Where are | 
the increased number of articles to be sold ? 
For a short time after the war a sort of boom 
will no doubt develop, particularly in the re- 
building of businesses allowed to drop behind | 
during the war. But this will be met partly by 
the large number of workers released from the 
fighting forces, and partly by the extra speed- 
ing-up that will prevail. ‘The other advanced 
capitalist nations of the world will be faced with 
the same problem —that is, the necessity of | 
selling larger quantities of goods than before in 
order to meet increased expenditure, or to take 
up capital seeking investment —while the con- | 
ditions of production will be similar to those | 
existing here. 

Thus all the great capitalist nations will be | 
competing with each other for both inside and | 
outside markets. The slaughter of millions of | 
working men by the operations of war, while 


| 


reducing the number seeking employment, also | 


reduces the demand for goods these millions 


would have made upon the markets had they | 
been alive. The speedinz-upand improvements , 
in both methods and machinery will rapjdly | 
overtake the boom, with the result that. the | 


workers will be faced with the old problem of 
unemdloyment on a largely increased scale, 
with all the extra want and misery such condi- 
tions mean for them. 

Neither the growth of population nor the 
opening up of new markets can proceed at 
anything like the rate of the increased powers 
of production. Hence the problem of unem- | 
ployment must grow worse and working-class 
misery increase as a result of following capitalist 
advice, whether uttered in the gloomy tones of 
Mr. Schuster or embodied in the “Dream” of 
Lord Leverhulme. 

Increased production means increased misery 
‘for the workers, as we have shown above, while 
the capitalist system of society exists. 

Shorter hours, under the conditions laid down 
by the above spokesmen of their class, result in 
greater expenditure of human energy during 
the shorter hours than took place in the longer 
periods. This means not only shorter lives for 
the workers, but also that constitutions weak- 
ened by the strain become more susceptable to 
disease and less able to beat off attacks. 

The huge increase in accidents to the workers 
resulting from this spegding-up shows how the 
murder and maiming-of our class is increased | 
by these methods. 

There is no escape from these conditions that 
are the inevitable results of the private owner- 
ship of the means of life and of production for | 


S 


| as other commodities have. 


_ Mint price. 
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ee 
| profit, except by the ubolition of the capitalist 


system of society. The workers must first study 
their conditions under capitalism, and, once 
they grasp the fact that they are slaves to the 
master class, organise to seize coatrol of political 
power for the purpose of wiping out a system 
of stupendous civil and military horrors and 
replacing it with one where production will be 
carried on for the use and happiness of man- 
kind as a whole. J. Frrzcersp. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_———0:0 —_—_ 
MR. COOK REPLIES TO ‘A.E.J,” 


10; 
(To THE Epiior ) 
“AND WHAT'S: THAT? 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me a liitle space 
to reply to “A.It.1.’s” criticism of my articles 
on “Money-” I have been prevented from 
replying earlier by a little illness, but I bone I 
am not too late for publication in your Maren 
issue. 

In the first place I may say that I can agree 
with a good deal of “ A.E.J.’s” statements, and 
that I welcome his criticism. I am sorry, how- 
ever, that he has marred it by uncharitable 
attacks on the S.L.P. 

Now at the outset let me say that I am not 


| entering this discussion for any other reasons 


than those for which I wrote my articles in the 
“Socialist,” namely, in order that light may be 
ventilated on a diflicult subject, one which many 
Marxian Socialists seem absolntely atraid to 
tackle. 

Karl Kautsky, in his admirable little work, 
“The High Cost of Living,” laments that even 
Marx himself, when dealing with the question 


| of Money, has in places only indicate1 the 


nature of certain problems arising out of the 
subject but has not given us the answer. 

The point which I wished to make in my 
articles was this :—that gold as a commodity 
must be subject to the same economic laws that 


_ all other commodities were subject to. 


If that be so then it must have a price, even 
ihere is a gold 
market even as there is f silver market, and an 
iron market, etc., and gold before it takes on 
itself the role of money must have a price per 


| ounce which is expressed in £ s. d. 


“A.EWJ.” says no to this. Wel!, all I wish to 
ask him is this: —How would “A.E.J.” explain 
the fact that according to the financial papers 


| for Jan. L1th, 1918 the average price of gold 


put on the market by the Rand goldfield com- 
panies was in December 1917 £1 48. 114d. per 
ounce? In 1916 it was £4 9 61d. per ounce. 

How would “A.E.J.” explain the fact that 
after the Napoleonic wars ¢1,000 in sovereigns 
purchased 1,000 worth of commodities but the 
same |,000 suvereigns melted down into bullion 
would purchase £1,050 worth of commodities ? 
The market price of gold was higher than the 
As a result the Bank of England 
suspended gold payments for 25 years. 

When gold assumes the function of money — 
of being the universal equivalent of all other 
commodities- then all rises and falls of the 
value of gold are expressed in the movements 
up and down of all prices. 

I realise that the measure of gold cannot be 
gold but value or abstract average socially- 
necessary labour, but it is an absurdity for one 
to say, as did Mr. Walker, that gold may not be 
the means of measuring gold. Because, for 
instance, the lb weight on one pan of the 
scale is made of iron it would be absurd 
to say that I could not weigh one lb of iron with 
it. Apparently that is what I am doing, but 
auyone who has reflected : moment will know 
that it is not the iron that is measuring the iron 
but that mental standard of weight termed one |b. 

So with money. Directly gold or any other 
stuff steps forth and functions as money the 
terms of measurement © s. d. become mental 
terms. Prices are fixed in imagination, money 
of account appears. We know that always 


_ behind the mental there lurks the reality, but 


does not prevent us from realising that money 
may become purely formal or mental. On the 
one hand we have the people who make one 
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mistake, they argue like the metaphysicians who 
claim that mathematics is purely a priori; ab- 
solutely mental without contact with the mate- 
rial: they are carried away with the formalism 
of money and go about asserting that money 
need not have a gold and silver basis, but can 
exist independent and absolutely formal. 


On the other hand we have people like 
“A.E.J.” who would deny that money is capable 
of serving as a mental standard, a thing of form 
capable at times of becoming so detached from 
its gold basis as to stand at variance with it, as 
it does when an ounce of gold may be bought 
for less or More than an ounce of gold, as has 
been done in numerous instances I could quote. 

Poor “‘A.E.J.” says that the formula must 
always be 1 oz. of gold = 80s. The FACTS, 
however, hit him in the eye. 

And in conclusion, if I desired to throw Marx 
at the head of “A.E.J.,” as many of my critics 
seem to do with me, I might ask him when did 
Marx ever make the mistake of assuming that 
Value and Price were identical. A strict accept- 
ance of all “A.E.J.” writes about would land 
one there. Yours, etc., 

fA. E. Cook. 


“A.EJ.” HANDS COOK THE “SQUASH.” 


I regret to hear that Mr. Cook has been ill, 
and trust that he does not ascribe it to my criti- 
cism. My correspondent’s expression of grief 
because I have “marred” my criticism by “un- 
charitable attacks on the S.L.P.” is duly noted. 
True, in the political fight I am not much given 
to charity, and the same may be said, I fear, of 
almost, if not quite all, members of the S.P.G.B. 
For which reason it is as well for any political 
organisation which runs up against us if it does 
not need that prop of the decrepit. 

Mr. Cook enters the discussion in order that 
“light may be ventilated on a difficult subject.” 
I certainly agree that so dark a mystery as Mr. 
Cook makes of “Money” can do with the illu- 
mination of a breath of fresh air. But as for 
“Marxian Socialists” being “absolutely afraid 
to tackle” the matter, the truth is that there is 
nothing to tackle-—Kautsky notwithstanding. 

‘Gold as a commodity must be subject to the 
same economic laws that all other commodities 
are subjest to,” says Mr. Cook, concluding : ‘If 
that be eo, then it must have a price even as 
other commodities have.” 

Cannot Mr. Cook understand that gold differs 
from all other commodities in this—it is taken 
from them all to be the universal equiralent ? 
As gold differs in this respect from all other 
commodities, so it differs from them in that the 
only possible way in which it can finda “ price” 
is by declaring itself as itself in terms which 
In its case can only symbolise itself. So one 
ounce of gold is always equal to an ounce of 
gold, and always equal to £3 17s. 103d. 

If Mr. Cook wished to make the point he 
says he went a funny way about it, and it seems 
he imagines commodities are equated to money 
terms, whereas they are equated to gold ex- 
pressed in money terms. 

If money becomes a mental standard, that is to 
say if the prices of commodities can be fixed in 
terms of money without money being used, that 
does not mean that money is capable of being 
“go detached from its gold basis as]to stand at 
variance with it” so that ‘‘an ounce of gold 
will exchange for more or less than an ounce of 
gold.” Prices may be fixed in imagination ; 
money of account may appear ; money may be- 
come purely formal or mental ; but if this 
“money of account,” this formal or mental 
money, can become detached from its gold basis 
what foundation has it? Prices may be fixed 
in imagination and in terms of imaginary 
money, but goods are not sold for formal or 
mental or imaginary money. What, therefore, 
is the use of equating them to anything else 
than that for which they are to be exchanged — 
gold? 

Money can never become so “ purely formal” 
that commodities can be equated to its terms 
instead of to its substance, and the attempt to 
equate gold to the substance of money-—which 
is gold—is pure farce. 

Mr. Cook says “I realise that the measure of 
gold cannot be gold, but value or abstract 
average socially-necessary labour. This is rub- 
bish. In the first place he himself proceeds to 
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show that gold can be the measure of gold, as 
iron can of iron ; in the second place it is absurd 
to say that value can be the measure of gold, for 
itcan not. The boot is on the other trotter: it 
is gold that is the measure of value. 


Mr. Cook is all at sea again when he says that 
“it is not the iron that is measuring the iron, 
but that mental standard of weight termed one 
lb.” Nothing of the sort. It is the iron which 
measures the iron, and not by any mental or 
imaginary process, but really and actually, by 
means of a quality they possess in common— 
weight. 

But the original point of discussion was Mr. 
Cook’s statement that in certain circumstances 
the price of an ounce of gold would fall from 
80s. to 40s. In this letter he proves the case 
againat himself when he says: “When gold 
assumes the function of money—of being the 
universal equivalent of all other commodities— 
then all rises and falls in the value of gold are 
expressed in the movements up and down of all 
prices,” Let us take it at that, then. 


Taking the figures Mr—Cook used for the 
purpose of his argument gl is worth 80s. an 
ounce. Owing to the time taken to produce it 
being lessened by half, however, the “price” of 
gold, Mr. Cook claims, falls to'40s. per ounce, 
the reason being that its value has fallen. Now 
let’s see how this fall in the value of gold is 
“expressed in the movements up and down of 
all prices. 

A. 1 oz. gold=80s.=X Y Z of all other 
commodities. 

B. 2 ozs. gold=80s.=X Y Z of all other 
commodities. 

The lowering of the value of gold, proclaim- 
ing itself in the way Mr. Cook clainis, leaves the 
prices of other commodities untouched. His 
own words dismiss him from the discussion. 

Now to answer my correspondent’s questions. 
The Bank of England suspended specie pay- 
ments from\1797 to 1819. The reason was not 
that implied by Mr. Cook. It was the simple 
reason which is compelling our rulers along a 
similar path to-day. At that time England was 
not only furnishing an army and a navy against 
France, but was subsidising her various and 
voracious allies. While this was partly done 
with products, it had largely to be done with 
gald. We do not produce gold here, so it had 
to be obtained. Pitt practically stole the gold 
reserve of the Bank of England, but he gave 
them legal authority to suspend cash payments. 
This demand for gold enhanced its purchasing 
power and meets Mr. Cook’s point re bullion. 
Gold was at a premium. But whether it wore 
the impress of the State or not made no differ- 
ence in this respect. It is rubbish to say that 
gold in the form of bullion could buy more than 
gold in the form of sovereigns, weight for 
weight. Mr. Cook, peering down into the 
depths to find ‘‘a mental standard capable of 
becoming so detached from its gold basis as to 
stand at variance with it,” finds the wrong 
thing because the right one is floating on the 
surface. He says it is money. But it is not—it is 
the symbol £. This, of course, may be made to 
represent money so ideal that it does not exist 
at all—not even in imagination. And the more 
ideal is the money it pretends to stand for, the 
more divorced its celestial soul is from the 
‘damned yellow earth” which is its carnal sub- 
stance and which men do so “’anker arter,” the 
more acutely will it “stand at variance” with 
its ‘‘gold basis.” It will buy less than bullion 
not because it is sovereigns but because it is 
not. And that’s that. 


As for the other instance the same preliminary 
conditions may be instanced. Then exigencies 
of the war have placed gold at a premium because 
all belligerent countries’ imports far exceed 
their imports and they need gold to settle the 
balances. Gold being at a premium, the country 
(or company) exporting gold demands a higher 
ratio of exchange in whatever they exchange 
their gold for. They certainly do not exchange 
their gold for gold, therefore Mr. Cook’s in- 
stance would not, anyway, support his theory 
that “an ounce of gold may be bought for more 
or less than an once of gold (receivers of stolen 
plate barred). They exchange it for bills of 
exchange, which play so large a part in inter- 
national trade. These bills are of money or 
price term denominations, hence it looks as 
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though the ratio of bullion and money does: 
change. And that’s that. A. E. J. 


“SOME” JOHNNY WALKER. 

We have received the following letter from 
Mr. Walker upon the subject of this discussion. 
It look’s as though our ““A.E.J ” has interfered 
in asort of family row with the usual result—he 
“cops it” from both sides. 


To tae Epitors. 


- Sirs,—Your contributor “A.E.J.”’ has also 
made a glaring error. It occurs where he says 
“This value is, in the case of all commodities, 
measured by juantity ; for instance, double the 
amount of the same commodity contains double. 
the value.” 

- “A.E.J.” is correct when he says “double the 
amount of the same commodity contains double 
the value,” he is certainly in error when he says- 
it is measured by quantity. 

An illustration will make this clear : 

20 Pins=20 Ships quantitatively 
But are they equal in Value ? 

Value is the name we give to abstract labour 
and is Determined (measured) by the Socially 
Necessary Labour Time embodied in the com— 
modities (the phenomenal form of value). 

This quantitative relation is continually vary-- 
ing, whereas value never varies ; 10 hours are- 
always 10 hours, whether embodied in 1 pair or 
20 pairs of boots: a very different thing. 

A. E. Cook erred when he equated gold to 
itself instead of a commodity of a different kind 
but of like value ; the result was disastrous— 
for Cook. Yours Faithfully 

Wa. Watker. 

P.S. I am sending a copy of this letter to the- 

Editor of the “Socialist.” 


HIS CHANGE, WITH THANKS. 


A happy thought, that, to finish up with_ 
Possibly it will be disastrous—for Walker. 
In replying to my critic the first point to be- 


| noted is that Mr. Walker. himself admits the- 


correctness of my illustration that double the- 
amount of the same commodity contains double- 
the value. It is as well that Mr. Walker admits. 
this, for I should not have the heart to attempt 

to reveal sosubtle a truth. But this illustration 

was given to prevent misunderstanding as to. 
my meaning. What does Mr. Walker do in. 

order to prove me wrong? He deliberately ig- 

nores my illustration, which, _ ating with 

quantities of the same commoditiés, lin ited my - 
meaning. 

What I intended toconvey was that in a given: 
sort of commodity the value would correspond: 
to the quantity. Ishould be the last to claim, 
that I expressed myself well, but at all events 
Mr. Walker's admission shows that he was not 
misled. Wecannotallwrite as clearly asmy critic: 
does when he says ‘Value is the name we give to. 
abstract labour.” (Had I tried to explain this I 
might have left the impression that the labour 
was not so abstract but that it retained one- 
quality—it had to besocially necessary labour.) 
And again, had I tried to explain that value - 
is “determined by the socially necessary labour - 
time embodied in the commodities,” I should 
assuredly have gove astray after my clumsy 
fashion, and written that it was the labour and 
not the labour time which is embodied. 

But really when I said value is measured by 
quantity I certainly did not mean “determined.’””” 
To my mind the verb to measure is to ascertain 
the quantity or dimensions of a thing. Though 
the socially necessary labour embodied in a. 
commodity determines its value it does not dis- 
close it, for the simple reason that one does not 
know how much such labouris embodied. This 
amount has to be ascertained by measurement. 
And how is it measured? Quantitatively, in 
spite of what Mr. Walker says. One named 
Marx wrote (‘‘Capital,” Chap. III): “The first 
chief function of money is to supply commo- 
dities with the material for the expression of 
their values, or to represent their values as. 
Magnitudes of the same denomination, qualita- 
tively equal and quantitatively comparable. It . 
thus serves as a universal measure of value.” 

Values, therefore, are quantitatively compar- 
able, i.e., may be compared or measured by 
quantity—as I said. And money measures all 
values— not embodied labour, as Mr. Walker 
says. And that’s that. A. E. J. 


-come up for discussion.” 
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BY THE WAY. 


—--———:0: —_—— 


We have grown accustomed to hearing our | 


vmasters and their henchmen lay claim to their | 


fitness to run agd tule the universe But the | 


most casual consideration of the subject shows 
how entirely unwarrantable the assumption is. | 
Turn where we will we find nought but chaos | 
and anarchy prevalent. Only a few months ago | 
Lord Hugh Cecil, speaking on foreign policy. | 
said that ‘Labour is quite unfit mertally and | 
by training to deal with the questions that will | 
The whole purport | 
of the noble lord’s speech being that the | 
workers’ sole function was to produce wealth 
for the employing class and to fight when 
necessary in defence of master’s interests. Our 
intelligent (!) rulers, who by training and so | 
forth one might expect to accompltsh great 
things, blunder on from muddle to even greater 
muddle. 
‘solated case : 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money states in the Parliamen- 
tary Papers that a ship carrying about 1,200 quar- 


ters of home-grown wheat from Sutton Bridge, | 


Take the following, which is not an | 





King’s Lynn, and Wisbech to Newcastle wns sunk 

by the enemy some few days ago. “Foodstuffs,” 

he added, ‘‘arecarried coastwise only when there is 
an absence of transport facilities, and the Shipping 

Controller is constantly in tou-h with the Railway 

Executive on the subject.’—Daily News,” Feb. 7th, 

1918. 

Here we have a glorious illustration of our 
wasters’ ‘directive ability.” The all-for-the- 
Army policy brings into being ‘an absence of 
transport facilities” and foodstuffs are sent from 
one part of the country to janother coastwise, 
with the result that the cargo is lost. 

Evidently some of the government depart- 
ments have not yet heard of the “ 
-Campaign.” 


* 


We remember hearing something abont a 
War Aims Committee, which we gathered was 
formed for the purpose of enlightening us on 
the noble aims and aspirations of the Allies. 
Up to the moment of writing one must confess 
that, in spite of the intense yearning one has 
for this information, very little has been vouch- 
safed. Of late we have heard a great deal 
about democracy and that democratic institution 
known as the House of Commons, where the 
democratically elected representatives of a free 


and enlightened democracy carry out the peo- | 
ple’s will. Now in such a place one would have | 


thought that it would be easy to obtaia inform- 
ation regarding the Allies’ war aims, as we so 
often hear that this is a “ war for democracy.” 
One member of this august body, therefore, 
endeavoured to elicit some information on this 


theme. Let me quote the “Daily Telegraph,” 


Jan. 3lst— 
Mr. King (Somrset N.) asked the Foreigh Secre- 


Italy by the Quartepartite Treaty made in London 


on April 26th, 1915, were regarded as war aims of | 


Allies without the attainment of which the war 
must be indefinitely continued. 

Mr. Balfour: I do not propose to discuss in pub- 
lic the terms of the secret treaty to which he refers. 
Cheers.) 

Mr. King: Will the right hon. gentleman say 
whether there is such a secret treaty or not? 

M. Balfour: I do not know that need even vo that 
length. 


From which it will be readily seen how this 


democratic government which came into power | 
in December, 1916, to bring the war for demo- | 


cracy to a successful conclusion (and inciden- 
tally to tell the people ‘‘the whole truth’), 
enlightens the people of these isles regarding 
its war aims. ‘ 


OF 


While women of te working class wait | 


hours on end in food queues members of the 


master class have been quietly filling the larder. | 


The issuing of what is termed the Food Hoard- 


ing Amnesty Order tends to show to what an | 
alarming extent the practice of the “civic vir- . 


tue” of putting a little bit away foro rainy day 
has grown. ‘The week of grace (an official 


-example of compounding a felony, by the way) | 


allowed these “patriots” todisgorge their hoards 


by quietly communicating with the local food | 


- committees, where no names need be mentioned 





“conomy | of German pay. Shortly after came an official 


| denial from M. Litvinoff, the plenipotentiary of 


ct whether the territorial acquisitions assigned to | 


STANDARD. 
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and no questions were asked, is an interesting 


study of how good the devil is to his own. 


* * 
* 


The various agencics of the ruling class in 
this land of liberty never tir® of telling us what 


/ an unclean thing is “ Prussian militarism.” In 
| the pages of this journal we have from time to 


time referred to its counterpart here and its 
sinister effects. Mention has already been made 
of a grateful country’s reward to iis incapicated 
heroes. Further light on this subject is to 
hand which illustrates the despicable parsimony 
of the possessing class. The following letter 
was addressed to the daily papers : 

Sir,—Some time ago I exposed an odious practice 
on the part of medical boards —that of asking the 
gallant men, when coming up for re-examination, 
what wages they were earning. We got this abo- 
lished after a stiff fight. Now they have adopted 
another dodge just as bad. They ask the men what 

+ work they are doing, and so can make a pretty good 
guess as to the wages, when down comes the 
pension ! 

Not a day goes by without complaints reaching 
me. This must be stopped. It is the business of 
these boards to assess the men's disability, not to 
find out what wages they are earning, The men 
should be encouraged to work and so add to their 
pension, eset oh 

I hope some members of Parliament will insist on 
an enquiry into the methods of these medical boards, 
as they did with regard to the recruiting boards. It 
is high time. I can put forward some startling 


evidence if they do. 
FREDERICK MILNER. 


11 Hereford-gardens, W. 1. ‘ 
The old old story of hav’em and do'em. 


* * 
* 


Quite recently the penny sensations came out 
with scare headlines proclaiming that Lenin and 
Trotszky, the Bolshevik leaders, were in receipt 


the Bolshevik Government, ‘‘denouncing the 
documents as forgeries, the work of some agent 
of the ex-Tsar’s secret police, or of some agent 
of the German Government, which is anxious 
to get rid of the Bolshevik regime, lest it should 
prove infectious and kindle the fire of a revo- 
lution in Germany.” Thus are we enlightened 
concerning the activities of those in other 


climes. 
* * 
* 


Lord Rhondda and Mr. .J. R. Clynes have 
seen fit to send a message to the men at the 
front on the subject of queues. Doubtless the 
news is breaking through that while the men 
must fight the women (and the kiddies) must 
wait. Lord Rhondda delivered himself of the 
following : 

You can bein good heart abont the folks at home. 
The health statistics were never better in our his- 
tory. . . . Rationing schemes, which mean 
share and share alike for everybody, in every class, 
are about to be put into operation throughout 
Great Britain, and I hope that under the new ar- 
rangements queues will now disappear. His Majesty 
the King will be on rations as well as the humblest 
of his subjects. 

Mr. Clynes winds up his lengthy message 
thus : 

But this shortage applies only to some articles of 
food,and with improved distributioning and ration- 
ing, for which the Government is responsible, very 
little suffering will any longer exist. 

Fairness of distribution is guaranteed, and our 
soldiers at the front should not be misled by false 





reports of starvation of the dear ones at home. If 
tamine is to finish this war it is the enemy and not 
Britain that will first go down. 
—“Daily News,” Feb. 23rd, ryt, 
We will adopt the Asquithian philosophy 
and ‘‘wait and see.” 
* * 
* 


In the dsbate in the House on Wednesday, 
Feb. 20th, on the Army Estimates, a spedker 
drew attention to a matter which is closely 
related to the paragraph above. It is indeed 
interesting. Here it is : 

Mr. McCallum Scott drew attention to tne inade- 
quacy of the scale of separation allowances, having; 
regard to the prevailing conditions and the heavy 
cost of food. Seventy per cent. of the children cer- 
tified as necessitous by the Glasgow School Board 
were the children of soldiers or sailors. 


Now you can pay your money and take your 
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| choice. Peradventure friend Clynes, a noble 


soul, was not in the House when Mr. McCallum 
Scott was speaking. 
* * 

* 


Various deputations have from time to time 
been selected from among the trade union 
officials to visit the workers of other lands and, 
in the interest of the Giovernment, convey the 
impression that they represent the opinions of 
labour in England. The ‘‘labour” mission to 
Russia was a glaring example of thig duplicity. 
Now there is a similar excursion of “labour 
leadera visiting America. A London daily 
paper, in an editorial, sperks of this ‘“delesa- 
tion in the following terms : 

At the present time there isa party of British 
trade unionists in America. ‘They were selected by 
the War Cabinet, not by the Labour movement in 
in this country, and they are in point of fact utterly 
uneepresentative of the solid mass of British labour. 
On so vital a question as the holding of an Inter- 

’ national Labour Conference Mr. Appleton’s attitude 
for example is diametrically opposed to the decision 
of the four million members represented by the Trade 

Union Congress. It is well that that should be re- 

cognised in America, for we cannot allow differences 

of purpose to be assumed where, in fact, they,do1» 

exist. Daily News,” Feb. 16th, rg18. 4 

So much, then, for the “leaders” of the 
democracy. That they are being recognised as 
labour frauds by the nonconformist conscience 
organ is in itself a recognition of the truth of 
the Socialist case against these wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. 

* * 
* 

The foilowing extract is indeed rich. It con- 
cerns a gentleman who is alleged to have the 
welfare of the forces at heart, but in whose case 
patriotism seems to be a profitable thing. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY’S CHARITY. 


Mr. Alfred Manners has sent to the Swindon local 
paper a balance-sheet of the accounts paid in con- 
nection with a lecture in aid of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Christmas Parcel Fund addressed by Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley. The most interesting items are 
as follows: 


Total receipts 

Entertainment tax 

Paid to Mr. Bottomley 

Balance for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fund 


The rather nice problem is raised whether the 
soldiers and sailors ought to be more grateful to 
Mr. Bottomley or Mr. Botiomley to the soldiers and 
sailors.—“ Daily News,” 22.2.1918. 


s 


We have often heard the question asked at 
our propaganda meetings, “Who will do the 
dirty work under Socialism?” Concerning 
capitalist society we can vouchisafe the answer, 
confirmed by overwhelming evidence, that the 
labour hacks of the Government do the dirty 
here and now. A recent illustration from the 
halfpenny edition of anti-Socialism [ append : 

Mr. Ben Tillett, speaking at Weston-Super-Mare 
yesterday, said that had Russia held the war would 
have been over three months ago. 

“The idiots ran revolution against revolution,” 
he said, “and are thus responsible for the most 
damnable disgrace settled on humanity.” 

“Daily Express,” Feb, 25th, 1918. 
What a colossal humbug, to use the mildest 
term that fits the case, this man is! Who has 
not read of Bloody Nick’s treachery to “ his 
Allies”” which has recently seen the light of 
day, and which would have resulted in a peace 
for Russia long months ago had no upheaval 
taken place there. 
Tue Scour. 
SS 


WORDS THAT BEAR REPEATING. 
Having no quarrel with the working class 
of any country, we extend to our fellow workers 
of all lands the expression of our good will and 
Socialist fraternity and pledge ourselves to 
vork for the overthrow of capitalism and the 
triumph of Socialism. 
The World for the Workers. 
—S.P.G.B. Manifesto, September 1914. 


Readers who find it diflicult or impossible to 
obtain the Socranist Sraxpirp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Ilead 
Office, 193 Grays Inn Rd., W.C., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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A LOOK ROUND.—Continued. 

On the same day Sir Harry Johnston, in hit 
presidential address to the Association of Publi 
Schcol Science Masters, said we had muddled 
and misconducted our operations by land and 
sea through lack of knowledge on the part of 
thoee at home, and to a less degree of those 
abroad. When such outrages as the comman- 
deering of the British Museum were perpetrated, 
it behoved all who Joved learning to swear a 
solemn oath that they would save England from 
the barbarism with which she was tlireatened 
by Sir Alfred Mond, Lord Rothermere, and the 
Cabinet behind them. In this hour of our 
abasement, our uneducated government, which 
could neither carry the war to a conclusive 
victory, nor make peace on equitable terms, was 
engaged in its madness or levity in hacking at 
the foundations of sure knowledge. 

There was no fine. 


+ % 


Evidence is not wanting to show how our 
patriots are taking advantage of the excessive 
toil, hunger, and suffering to squeeze huge 
profits out of the workers. Not content with 
the results of the process of squeezing them to 
the limit in the workshop, there are those who 
are prepared ‘to cheat them out of the little they 
have been allowed to retain in the form of wages. 
Certainly, exploitation takes place only once— 
in the workshop-—but this fact does not prevent 
one from being cheated after he has left the pay- 
box. In these days it is exceedingly difficult to 
follow the market, and one can go day after day 
to purchase the same article, only to find that it 
has “‘goneup.” If remonstrated with the trader 
will tell you it has ‘“‘gone up” to him, that he 
is entirely in the hands of the manufacturer or 
merchant, and as we must eat and drink to live 
there is nothing else to do but pay or starve. 
Early on in the war Mr. Lloyd George said 
that the worst enemy Britain had to fight—a 
greater enemy than the Germans—was the 
emon Drink. Let us take an example of how 
this demon had been vanquished. The test is 
by gross profits: 
1917 
£ 
39,700 
204,700 


1,112,900 
98,100 


1913-14 
£ 


68,100 
94,100 


904,200 
30,300 
(1911-12) 

At the annual meeting of Allsopp’s the other 
day the chairman observed that “the restriction 
on the output of beer had been to the benefit of 

-the brewers, who had been able to secure a fair 
price because there was not too much of the 
article on the market. It had also been to the 
benefit of the State because of the tendency, in 
view of higher prices, not to drink more than 
was good for one. And it had assisted the 
claim of the temperance people.” Thus are two 
apparently opposing interests reconciled. One 
shareholder was frank enough to remark that 
he had given up drinking beer and taken to 
wine instead. ‘Beer is getting too much like 
swipes.” Of course we know who have to be 
contented with the swipes. To account fora 
higher profit on a reduced output it is explained 
that as the brewers are allowed to raise the 
price of beer, while the gravity, and therefore 
the cost of production, are lowered, a larger 
margin of profit is secured on each quantity 


sold. 
One day those who drink swipes will awake. 


* * 
* 


Allsopp’s 

Ind, Cre & Co. 

Watney, Coomb & 
Reid’s 


Salt & Co. 


A great deal of comment and controversy has 
arisen as the result of the verdict given in the 
recent case where a soldier, returned from the 
front, murdered his wife in a moment of 
thwarted sex-motive. The woman had violated 
the moral law— whatever that is. The husband 
forgave her, and then, afterwards took her life. 
Among others Mr. Hall Caine entered the lists 
in defence of-constituted law, questioning the 
judge's authority to go beyond the written law, 
and entirely condemning him for pardoning the 


man. 
Mr. Hall Caine believes that the judge, in 
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acquitting him, was actuated by a mistaken | 


sentiment. Ina long article in the “Sunday 


Herald”’ (3.2.18) he sets out to show how such | 


procedure tends to “outrage the sense of justice, 
and disturb the stability and authority of law.” 

Without going into Mr. Caine’s arguments 
(which would raise a large issue and divert me 
from the point I wish to make) it is sufficient to 


sentiment, based upon unscientific reasoning 


and neglect of historical fact. The point I wish | 
to make is this : The verdict given in this case | 
shows that what was know (mistakenly) as an | 
absolute standard is now open to modification. | 
Not because our judges are capable of scientifi- | 


cally interpreting a certain act from the point 


of view of cause and effect, but as a matter of | 


expediency. 
The prisoner had been engaged in tl e killing 


of Germans, and as an instrument in such pro- | 
cess was a “useful” member of society in the | 
The woman—wel] ! | 


period in which we exist. 
was she not better out of the way? For such 


is theimplication. Is it a violation of the moral | 


code when international capitalism sends to their 


Assuredly not—from the standpcint of the 
ruling class. 

The woman's conduct was determined by the 
conditions operating in the present form of 
society. Capitalism killed her; the husband 
was merely the instrument. When the judge 
acquitted him he acquitted capitalism from all 
blame. 

Lucius. 
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the rornng: class i 
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fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political! 
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capitalist, and calls upon the members of the: 
working class of this country to muster undes 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 


| may be wrought to the system which deprives 
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IN TERMS. 


DISTINCTIONS THE WORKERS MUST UNDERSTAND. 


——-—————. 0:0 ——_—_—__ —— 


Wealth used for the repreduction of wealth ! differ from those who imply that wealth and 


is capital, says the orthodox school of political 
economy. This definition can only arise through 
failure to understand the fact that only in cer- 
tain historical conditions and in a certain mode 
of production, does wealth become capital. 

It is the habit of the orthodox school to treat 
of the present system of society as though it had 
always existed and always will. Hence wealth 
and capital are to them synonymous. 

It was Karl Marx who laid bare the distinctive 
features of the present mode of wealth produc- 
tion, and in so doing treated it as having pecu- 
liarities that never existed in any phase of society 
that preceeded it. What Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, Haeckel, and a host of others have done 
within the domain of biology Marx, Engels, and 
Morgan have done for sociology. There has been 
a development from one form of life to another, 
and there has also been a development from one 
form of society to another. 

The truth of this theory has become firmly 
established, but one would hardly credit it when 
listening to certain people who, while register- 
ing their approval of the now well-established 
facts of biology, completely fall to pieces when 
a similar process of scientific reasoning isapplied 
within the domain of sociology. Thus terms 
that can only apply to-day are made use of in 
reference to past societies, whilst terms that 
should apply only to the past are made to do 
duty in reference to the present social order. It 
is through failure to understand this that the 
great confusion exists about the terms “wealth” 
and “capital.” 

In treating of the capitalist mode of wealth 
production Marx begins his investigation in the 
words : 

“The wealth of those societies in which the 
capitalist mode of production prevails, presents 
itself ‘as ‘‘an immense accumulation of com- 
modities,’ its unit being a single commodity. 
Our investigation must therefore begin with 
the analysis of the commodity.” 

How different this, from the method of the 
orthodox school, who failed to observe that the 
present mode of wealth production possessed 
characteristics that no other system ever 
possessed. 


The chief reason for production to-day is the’ 


realisation of profit. The capitalists are not in 
the least concerned about the quality of the 
goods that are being produced. ‘Their only 
concern is that, when the goods are placed upon 
the market and sold, they obtain a profit. This 
they must have, and in order to get it they care 
not in the least whether it is derived from the 
manufacture of bibles or beer, bullets or bread, 
boots or burglar’ jemmies. _ 4 
In no form of society previous to capitalism 
did production for the great markets of the 
world exist ; this is one reason why we must 


capital mean the same thing, in each and every 
set of social conditions. ‘They remind us of 
a certain section, once famous in the world of 
science, who held that the theory of evolution 
did not apply to man. 

In early tribal society man was in possession 
of but crude means of production, and his eco- 
nomic position was certainly very precarious. 
Says Prof. ‘Jenks of the early savage: ‘The 
actual savage is usually a miscrable, underfed, 
and undersized creature. naked and shivering, 
in constant terror of dangers seen and unseen, 
with no family tics as we understand them with 
no certain food supply and no settled abode.” 

For participation in the chase the savage 
hunter had only one notive, namely, to use that 
which he gained by the chase to satisfy his 
needs-—to feed and clothe him. ‘There was no 
world market for him, no great social produc- 
tion with its organised factory system. It was 
in such conditions as these that we might say 
that wealth was used for the re-production of 
wealth. 

Only when we arrive at the present mode of 
production can we find the true meaning of 
capital. The subject must be treated theoreti- 
cally, a8 Karl Kautsky put it in his brilliant 
pamphlet, “From Handicraft to Capitalism.” 
The starting points of bourgeois society were 
peasant-farming and handicraft. ‘lhe peasant 
family originally satisfied all their requirements. 
They produced all the food they needed, their 
tools, clothing, ete. They produced as mucli 
as they required and nomore. Gradually, how- 
ever, owing to the progress of agriculture, they 
produced a surplus of things which they did 
not want for their own use, and this surplus 
they exchanged for other things which they did 
want. 

Now was the peasant a producer of commo- 
dities. The wheat he produced for his own use 
was not a commodity ; that which he produced 
to exchange was. The illustration meets the 
point. That which is produced for use is not 
acommodity ; that which is produced for sale 
18 a commoiity. 

Only in certain’ conditions docs an article 
become a commodity, and only in certain con- 
ditions does wealth become capital. A machine, 
for instance, could be used for the purpose of 
supplying some family need. Vast numbers 
of sewing machines are used to fulfil this 
function, but it would be absurd to call these 
machines capital. 

Only when the machines are used for the 
purpose of turning out goods by means of 
purchased labour-power, to be placed upon the 
market, do they become capital. 

Capital, then, to give it its true meaning in 
as simple language as possible is wealth used 
for the production of profit. With this defini- 
tion it is stripped of all those-mysterious pro- 
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perties that so many people scem to think it 
possesses. ‘The great means of wealth produc- 
duction that are socially manipulated by the 
working class are individually owned by the 
capitalist class. Social production with indi- 
vidual appropriation is the characteristic of 
modern society. Let us produce, no matter 
what, so long as we get a profit, is the motto of 
the ruling class. 

It is by reason of the existence of capitalism 
that the anomaly of starvation in the midst of 
plenty is with us. The individual ownership 
of the means of life gives rise to the vast pro- 
duction of commodities to deluge the world’s 
markets. Goods are produced in wild profusion, 
and far in excess of the effective demand for 
“them, until finally the warehouses are choked 
and the markets glutted. Production is stran- 
gled, a commercial crisis descends upon the 
community, and hundreds of thousands of 
workers are flung into the industrial reserve 
army, commonly known as the unemployed. 

In earlier stages of society if man suffered 
from lack of food it was only because of the 
inadequacy of his means to stave off any natural 
upset that might occur. But to-day, through 
man’s triumph over the forces of nature, he ean 
produce wealth in sufficient abundance, irre- 
spective of climatic conditions, to assure a 
comfortable existence for all. Under capitalist 
ownership and capitalist production, however, 
the workers, who are the wealth producers, 
suffer their greatest poverty when the ware 
houses are full of the wealth which they have 
produced and the markets surfeited with the 
products of their toil. 

It is, of course, quite easy for the workers to 
accept off-hand any of the statements of certain 
pedants and sycophants, because the workers 
have been trained to think along capitalist lines, 
a course which the pseudo-Socialists encourage 
when they say that Socialism means the common 
ownership of land and eapital, as do the LL.P. 
and some pamphleteers of the BS.P. 

But with the ripening economic conditions 
and the burden of economic exploitation pres- 
sing more heavily upon the workers a way out 
of the horrible conditions will be sought, and it 
is for the Socialist Party to show the way. 
Confused terminology, which gives rise to con- 
fused ideas, must be scattered to the winds. 
That is one of the first essentials of sound pro- 
gress. The workers must learn to appreciste 
the true meaning of such terms as “wealth” 
and ‘‘capital” before they can understand the 
nature of the process by which they are robbed 
and held in bondage, and therefore before thev 
can become fit and eflicient instruments of 
working class emancipation. Rone ists. 


—— 
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In the days of long ago --that is to say in the 
period before the murder campaign on a colossal 
scale was launched—a Liberal government 
introduced and passed a Bill having for its 
object the “amelioration” of the poverty pro- 
blem. With a great fanfare of trumpets Lloyd 
George was, by his insurance Act, going to lead 
the workers to the green pastures and beside 
the still waters. The festering sore of poverty, 
generated by capitalist wage-slavery, was be 
coming acute. So the Welsh magicianstarted 
off with his social reform entertainment. The 
poverty of the working class under capitalism 
was 80 intense that they needed State health 
and unemployment insurance, maternity bene- 
fits when a new and potential wage slave was 
ushered into this vale of tears, and old age 
pensions when the aged worker, the human 
sucked orange, could no longer be profitably 
exploited, and therefore could no longer earn a 
wage. 

Such was the position of the working class a 
few yeara ago. To-day, in spite of the fact that 
large numbers of them have been killed or 
incapacitated, and instead of the workman 
running after the employer the position has 
been reversed, the poverty of our class stands 
out above all else, showing in all its nakedness 
the callousness of capitalist greed. 


The thinning of the ranks of the workers 
caused by the war, combined with their inten- 
sified poverty, has given our masters occasion 
to pause and think: What of the morrow? 
Therefore in order to prepare the way for the 
future wage slaves and prospective cannon 
fodder, “we,” the master class, must act. In 
this connection I read that the Child Welfare 
and Maternity Bill which Mr. Hayes Fisher 
introduced in the House recently 

is to secure the provision of milk for expectant 

mothers, and of more creches where infants may be 

properly looked after. 

Thus in Christian England in the year of 
disgrace 1918 are the Scriptures fulfilled, viz. : 
The poor ye have always with you. Fellow 
workers, stop and think! What does your 
support (active or passive) of capitalist Society 
mean for you and others of your class? It 
means slavery, poverty, and early graves. 

Come, then, let us reason together and realise 
that the interest of the workers are one. Mate, 
its up to you ! 

bas 


Much hubbub was created some time ago on 
the question of the Proposed Stockholm Con- 
ference. Such agathering of allied and “enemy” 
working men to discuss the war and peace was 
too awful a thing for our masters to contem- 
plate at that time. They were strengthened in 
their attitude by the threat of Havelock Wilson 
that his seamen’s union would not transport 
any English representatives. The following 
seems to have passed almost unnoticed. 


“Lord Willoughby de Broke had a question 
on the Order Paper of the House of Lords 
yesterday calling attention to a statement in 
the “Times” of March 1 that General Smuts 
had met {Count Mensdorff (formerly Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to Great Britain) in 
Switzerland, and asking the Government to 
explain theepisode. Karl Curzon said he had 
come without hesitation to the conclusion that 
a question of this sort if put might lead toa 
discussion, which it was highly undesirable 
should take place. Thesubject alluded to was 
mentioned by a member in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Balfour, 
took the same view of the matter as he did, 
and declined to make any reply. If the noble 
lord persisted in putting the question, he 
should feel compelled to decline to answer it. 
Lord Willoughby de Broke withdrew the 
question unreservedly.” (‘Daily News,” 
March 15th, 1918.) 


Once again the good old gag, ‘‘Not in the 
public interest,” is pressed into service. 
* * 
* 


The Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture have issued a report on the work of the 
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Ministry of Pensions, and the figures given | 
show what a costly thing is the aftermath of | 
war. In one part of the report the niggardli- | 
ness of the ruling class is well portrayed. The 
newspaper from which I quote says — 


At the same time the Committee sound a warning | 
note against the yrave danger that “a natural sen- | 
timent of benevolence and sympathy may cause a | 
system of war pensions to expand into a widespread 
system of excessive grants at the expense of the tax- | 
payer.” They point out that the root cause of much | 
expenditure that ought to have been avoided has 
been the admission into the Army of men of low 
physical categories, who have been put to work for | 





which they have been unfitted.—‘*Daily News,” 
March 16th, 1918. 
Up to the present I have not noticed any | 
indication of excessive ‘‘benevolence and sym- 





pathy” on the part of the ruling class toward 
their bruised and battered “heroes” when such 
happen to have been enlisted from what are 
frequently termed the lower orders. 
ne if 

On this question of pensions and grants one 
cannot fail to notice the difference in the treat- 
ment meted out when the recipient, or the 
relatives of the recipient, belong to what is 
known as the “uppah suckle.” Quite recently 
an account appeared in the Press of the death 
of Lieut-Gen. Sir Stanley Maude, and shortly 
afteran announcement was made that Parliament 
had voted a small gratuity of £25,000 to Lady 
Maude as a slight recognition of the services 
rendered to the country by her late husband. I 
have no fear whatever that her ladyship will 
start competing with her poorer sisters, who, 
too, have lost their husbands, in doorstep or 
office cleaning. No, emphatically no, the small 
emolument granted by a grateful country will 
endure unto the end. We have heard of late 
quite a lot of chatter about “equality of sacri- 
fice” ; we wait to see some semblance of equality 
of reward. : 


* 


One other item in this connection. In the 
early days of the war a campaign was inaugu- 
rated for a pound a week pension and extra 
allowances for children. Mr. Asquith was in 
office at the time, and he appointed a committee 
to revise the scale of pensions. After Mr. 
Asquith had informed the House of the compo- 
sition of this.committee some discussion took 
place,fand two extracts here would not be at 
all inappropriate. 

Mr. Bonar Law hoped the committee would be 
of such a strong character that the Government 
would accept its findings and carry them out. He 
thought it would be unwise and against the interest 
of the women themselves to endow widows with so 
much of the public money that they would never 
have towork. . . . 

Mr. Asquith said he was more or less in complete 
agreement with Mr. Bonar Law. The scale 
was more liberal than that of any of our Allies. He 
thought it would be unwise to create a class of per- 
sons who could live in ease without ever having to 
work.—“ Rey nolds’s,”” Noy. 22nd, 1914. 

Such is the policy of the ruling class when 
dealing with the dependents of their butchered 
workers. The dignity of labour is a fine thing 
—for the labourers; but the masters are not 
having any share in the dignity. It reminds us 
of the old lady who, on hearing the old saw : 
“Honesty is the best policy,” remarked, “Thank 
Gawd I’ve done without it.” 

* * 
* 

While we continue to hear a great deal about 
this war being waged for democracy, signs are 
not wanting that this tall talk is all moonshine. 
How little the ruling class care for the demo- 
cracy was Clearly evidenced a short time ago in 
the Peace Debate which took place on the King’s 
Speech (why they call it his speech I do not 
know) when the question of some of the secret 
treaties was referred to. 

Judging from the oflicial replies to this ques- 
tion, it is abundantly clear that these matters 
are such that the dlemocracy should not enquire 
into them, their duty being not to reason why, 
but to prepare themselves to doand die. Several 
passages are really worth recording because 
they show up 80 nicely how our gallant allies 
are animated by the desire to obtain reparation 
for the wrong done to poor Belgium—and to 
obtain some of the plums of the war for them- 
selves. Says Lord Robert Cecil: 


. I must not spend too much time on the 
second great subject alluded to to-night, the ques- 
tion cf the secret treaties. It is evident that I am 
in a great difficulty. We are bound by the treaties 
which we make not to divulge them. The Govern- 
ment represents the nation. 

Mr. Hogge: It does not. 

Lord R. Cecil: The undertakings of the Govern- 
ment are the undertakings of the nation [Hon. 
Members: No, no!] The late Governmer.t made 
these treaties, and we accept them as | hope every 
British Government will accept international obli- 
gations. In any case, as long as those 
treaties exist, I say to the hon. member for Elland 
(Mr. Trevelyan), absolutely as long as those treaties 
exist, we are bound by them. When they ask us to 
repudiate treaties, it seems to me that these pacifists 
do not understand the elements of their creed. How 
are we ever to make any progress in international 
affairs unless we regard international obligations as 
sacred ? 

Some digression here took place on the question 
of the treaty with Albania, and Lord R. Cecil 
continued— 
. + . It is not only that we are bound by these 
treaties, but those treaties were entered into forcer- 
tain definite object. and reasons— 

Mr. Outhwaite: Annexations ! 

Lord R. Cecil: Not at all. They were entered 
into as part of war measures for this country. 

Mr. Outhwaite: Annexations! 

Lord R. Cecil: We obtained ceriain definite 
advantages. We obtained the assistance of Allies 
in our battles with our German enemy, and now we 
are asked, having obtained all we entered into 
treaties for, by those honourable gentlemen—those 
honourable gentlemen—to repudiate and ‘discard 
those treaties. I know quite well how much these 
treaties lend themselves to misrepresentation and 
abuse in the country. I know they are not popular. 

. I deeply regret it, but I do not deny it. I say that 

a government which, rather than incur ennoralarity; 

would do the thing which those hon. members want 

us to do is unthinkable.—Official Report, Parlia- 
mentary Debates, February 18th, 1918. Cols. 

229-30. 

It is interesting to read that these treaties 
were entered into for ‘‘certain definite objects,” 
and yet withal though “we” are animated with 
the loftiest of motives and ,singleness of pur- 
pose—just a sincere desire to make the world 
safe for democracy — the the story of these secret 
commitments must forever remain hidden 
away from the public gaze, away from the eyes 
of those who are called upon to fight, and if 
need be, to die for them. 


* * 
+ 

The Women’s Liberal Federation recently 
held their annual council meeting at Westmin- 
ster. From a newspaper report before me 
(“Daily News,” 15.53.18) I read that Lady 
Aberconway, in her presidental address said 
that a great campaign was to be started in the 
Liberal interest against the evils from which the 
country suffered. “They were out for the abo- 
lition of poverty, ignorance, dirt preventable 
disease, vice and crime.” I fancy that I have 
heard similar things before. In the year 1910 
the Welsh wizard, Lloyd George, was “ going 
to cleanse the land of poverty and want.’’ Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Liberal party 
had been in office nine years at the time war 
was declared, the cleansing ‘process had not 
proven very efficacious. Liberalism has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
The party that could only find money enough 
for a paltry old age pension of 5s. per week at 
70, and a miserable allowance for sickness and 
unemployment, can spend roughly five million 
pounds a day for war purposes. Truly remark- 
able, is it not ? 

* 7 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and a few other 
pacifists were the guests at a luncheon of the 
Cannibal Club (a really appropriate name for 
supporters of the present orgy of slaughter) in 
order to show whether they were “ pacificists at 
any price.” In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Macdonald said : 

We have been wounded, and nearly all the 
wounds were below the belt. Some people say I am 
in favour of a peace on German lines, . . . 
am in favour of a peace on democratic and liberal 
lines. I am not satisfied with any terms the Ger- 
mans have yet offered. (Cheers.) Certainly not. 
There is not a proposition made by Germany yet 
that affords the foundation of a satisfactory peace. 


Speaking of the Labour Party’s war aims memo- 
randum he said “it challenged German demo- 
cracy to speak behind the backs and over the 
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heads of their Government. We are criminals 
if we do not try 24 hours aday, seven days a 
week, four weeks a month, and twelve months 
a year. If we fail our menin khaki are still 
there doing their job. We have to try to bring 
this home to the Uierman people.” (Cheers.) 
The report concludes by stating that in reply 
to further questions he answered ‘*‘lhe whole 
of Bolshevism is against my nature. I am a 
law-and-order man.” From the foregoing it 
will be readily seen how much ltamsay Mac is 
opposed to the war. 


*,* 


We read from time to time some amazing 
pronouncements uttered by those who govern 
us. Bearing in mind the statement that we 
have heard so often, namely, that Lloyd George 
had taken unto himself all the “big brains” of 
of the country to assist him inrunning the war, 
one is at a loss to understand how it is that all 
these great men are continually contradicting 
one another, A recent casein point will illus- 
trate this. Lloyd George in addressing the 
Free Church Council said : 

There is no hunger. There is less hunger than 
there was when the first canndn shot was fired. 
There is less hunger in the land. There is no 
privation. . . - . 

There is no lack of abundant food to sustain the 
strength of the peope. ‘Thereis, lam glad to be 
able to tell you, no prospect of such a deficiency. 
So much for the Premier's statement. Now 

for that of the Food Controller, Lord Rhondda, 
whose views are expressed.in the self same 
issue of the paper— 

The outlook in bread and meat is not quite so 
happy as that of bacon. ‘There was no cause for 
alarm, but there was cause forconsiderable anxiety. 
I should like to postpone or,if I can, avoid the 
rationing of bread.—‘'Daily News,” March 14th, 
1918. 

Just one more. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture, Mr. Prothero, speaking a few 
days later added another warning note. He 
says— y 

As the war goes on and the death grapple stiffened, 
the issue turned more and more upon food. Food 
was the pivot of all activities,and food at the pre- 
sent moment trembled in the balance. That was 
why they appealed to the farmers to do their best.” 
— Reynolds's,” March 17th, rg18. 

Coupons being required for bacon and the 
price prohibitive, doubtless our masters can feel 
“happy” regarding this commodity. But what 
of cheese? ‘I'his seems to have almost vanished. 
And as regards meat, well, lave we not a whole 
one shilling and tl:reepence worth, including 
bone, per week. ‘To what a pass capitalism 
has brought us! Lect us end it. 

* * 
* 

Speaking at the conference of the [Fabian 
Research Department a short time ago, Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw delivered himself of the 


following : “One thing to be provided for in- 


Labour Party organisation was the education of 
the members. One could get a tremendous 
electioneering organisation, and men who are 
extraordinarily keen and up to the dodge of 
keeping the register. ‘lhere were such men in 
the country, but in his opinion they were the 
most ignorant. Nineteen out of twenty won't 
know what trade unionism means, and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred won’t know what Socialism 
means.” — (fteynolds’s, March 17th, 1918.) 

Of ccurse we readily admit the truth of what 
the speaker stated concerning his friends who 
are continually obscuring the issue by desig- 
nating themselves Socialists when they are at 
most social reformers or State capitalists. We 
Socialists have to thank Mr. Shaw for making 


this plain. ‘lo those who wantto study Socialism. 
.—read the SociaList Sranpirp. 


* * 
* 


Last month we qucted in this column an ex" 
tract from a London daily paper concerning a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Horatio Bottomley. 
Since its appearance we have seen a reference 
to the matter in “John Bull,”which is interesting 
because he, Bottomley, admits practically the 
whole of the case against him. Writing to the 
Editor of the ‘‘Star”’ lie says: 

My attention has been called to your issue of 
February 20th in which you publish certain figures 
relating toa lecture I delivered at Swindon from 
which it is made to appear that I received the sum 


of £87 12. as agaiast the sumof £37 10s. handed 
over to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fund—whilst the 
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Government apparently also got £38 9s. 3d. by 
way of Entertainment Tax. Even if all these 
figures were correct, I should not feel that I had any 
thing to ke ashamed of. Having regard to the enor- 
mous pressure under which I work, and poor as | 
am, even £87 12s. would not tempt me in the ordi- 
nary way, to give up my weck-end rest. Verhaps, 
however, you will permit me to mention that the 
lecture was arranged through a cecognised agency, 
which had to defray the printing and advertising 
expenses, and which also took a substantial percen- 
tage of the receipts ; whilst personally | had to mect 
railway and hotel charges. The net result was that, 
in the end, a sum of £37 came to me, out of wnich 
I repaid myself the hotel and travelling exhenses, 
handing practically the whole of the balance, 
namely, {25, to the Business Government League, 
the entire financial burden of which at present falls 
upon my shoulders. 


Now this is a very pretty story. In order to 
boost this zealous patriot and “friend” of the 
soldiers and sailors, an advertising agency had 
to ‘‘bill” the great Horatio, and this, of course, 
costs money. ‘This item of expenditure was 
incidental to his visit, as likewise were the hotel 
and railway charges also. liven after these 
claims had been met Horatio admits that “the 
net result was that, in the end, ‘fa sum of £37 
came to me.” And very nice too! Only a few 
paltry shillings short of the amount paid to 
the fund whence some of it may dribble down 
the leaky channels of “charity” even as far as 
“our gallant heroes.” And when Horatio says 
that he paid over the sum of £25 to the Business 
Government League, that is the Bottomley way 
of saying that he changed it from the right- 
hand pocket to the left. ‘“ Wheerfor I larf, I 


dew, | larf.” : 
Tue Scour. 


DOWN WITH LEADERS. 
ere 5 eens 


Labour leaders. to say the least, are useless 
to the workers in their conflict with the 
capitalist class. An organisation whose inem- 
bers bave no desire to control alfairs for. them- 
selves, and therefore lands over the management 
to certain individuals, by so doing gives them 
the opportunity to use that organisation to 
obtain any object they may have in view. And 
judging by the past actions of these leaders 
their purpose seems to be always the same, that 
is, to earn a reward from the capitalist by 
betraying the workers whose interest they are 
supposed to safeguard. 

The amount of evidence accumulated against 
these traitors is enormous. On both the indus- 
trial field and the political they have played the 
traitorous part. A further exposure comes 
from Mr. Lloyd George, who is reported by the 
“Daily Telegraph” (2.1.17) to have stated in 
the House of Commons that “Iam not unmind- 
ful of the fact that he” (the reference was to 
Mr. Arthur Henderson) ‘‘has helped us and the 
late Government very largely owing to his 
official position in the great struggle on the 
question of organising the man-power of this 
country and carrying through the Military 
Service Acts. He took a leading part in secur- 
ing the support of organised labour for these 
measures.” 

We have there a clear and definite statement 
which leaves no reasonable doubt as to why 
Henderson was given a positicn in the Cabinet. 
He was useful in persuading the workers to 
quietly accept measures that would tighten the 
chains about them and make more secure the 
power of the capitalists to throw millions of 
men and boys into the horrors of war. 

The quotation given is of value, not only as 
an exposure of Henderson, but also as an 
example of the conditions under which labour 
leaders in general are patronised by the capi- 
talist class. That they retain their position 
only so long as they comply with these condi- 
tions is convincingly demonstrated by the 
same honourable gentleman who, in explaining 
why he gave Henderson the sack gave us yet 
another peep behind the scenes. 

‘*Well,” runs the “Daily Chronicle” report 
(14.8.17) of the Prime Minister's pronouncement, 
‘fall he could say was that he had seen every 
member who was present at the Cabinet on the 
day of the discussion, and had asked them the 
impression left on their minds. The impres- 
sion, they -tated, which had been left was that 


Mr. Henderson intended to use all his influence 


to turn down the Stockholm Conference at 
Friday's meeting.” 

This time Henderson failed to do what was 
expected| of him, and consequently was forced 
to “resign.” ‘Ihe length of time he remained 
in the Cabinet gives us some slight idea of the 
amount of work he performed in the interest of 
the capitalist class, and considering the number 
of these political scavengers they employ, it is 
not in the least surprising that our work of 
working-class enlightenment should prove so 
hard. 

Such is the worth of the Labour Party to 
the workers. “Jt has,” said) Mr. Philip 
Snowden, “betrayed working class interests in 
every direclion, and the labour problems which 
have to be solved have been in the main created 
by the incompetence and conduct of the Labouy 
Party. The Labour Party have been more 
capitalist than the employers and more mili- 
tarist than the Government.” 

—‘*Labour Leader,” 12.7.17. 


Mr. Philip Snowden, who made this disco- 
very many months ago, should now try and 
explain his position as a wember of that 
capitalist and militarist “Labour” Party which 
he so roundly condemns. Is the £400 a year 
which binds him to it a stronger shackle than 
he can break ? 

The shameful way in which the workers 
have been betrayed should surely force them 
to consider a method by which their crgani- 
sation can be made proof against the under- 
mining operations of such traitors. The first 
essential is that they must thoroughly under- 
stand their position as wage s'aves. They must 
realise they live only by the sale of their labour 
power to the capitalist class, who, owning the 
means of wealth production, are able to claim 
the wealth produced, returning to the producing 
class in the form of wages just sufficient for 
them to exist upon on the average, and to 
produce a generation of future wage slaves— in 
other words, just cnough to enable them to 
reproduce thei efliciency in the widest tense 
of the term. 

The sale of the workers’ labour-power taking 
place under the same conditions that regulate 
the sale of any other commodity, it follows that 
with the continucd improvement in machinery, 
“dilution of Jabour still further applied, the 
rapid development of science, and the gencral 
speediug-up, their labour-power must tend 
moreand more to exceed the demand for it, with 
the result that the effect on wages, or the price 
of labour power, is tue same as that on any other - 
commodity when the supply exceeds the de- 
mand its price falls. ‘Thus we have the pro- 
ducers of the worlds wealth forced to accept 
wages that barely supply the physical neces- 
sities of life. 

Living under a set of social conditions that 
condemns him to a life of sordid poverty, the 
worker, to obtain relief, must change those 
conditions from tup to betta, ‘That is to say, 
the means of weal: production and distribution 
being the private property of the capitalist 
class, the latter are cnailed tw use them te 
exploit the workers. Since, therefore, the whole 
of the evil conditions of workin,-class existence 
spring from ibis property condition, the workeré 
must make those things needed for the produc. 
tion and distribution of wealth the common 
property of Socicty. 

The defenders of private property having. 
through their political power, control of the 
armed forces, use them to support their posi- 
tion. ‘The first step, therefore, towards their 
overthrow, is to secure poliuical power. The 
need, then, is fora worki: ¢ class political party 
the members of which, unued by a common 
understanding of their Glass interest, would 
have no need for leaders. 

On the other hand, kuowing the diretion in 
which they must fight, the action of every 
member would be controlled to that one ena, 
and any treachery on the part of any member, 
wouid be promptly dealt with. Such a party 
would be proof against leaders anc therefore 
agjinst betrayal by leaders. 

Such is the character of the S.P.G.B. To 
those workers who understand and accept our 
Declaration of Priveiples we « Cancarnest 
juvitatio nto jot tis ioe -cperetton am the tis het 
for Socialism In. LL. Wake. 
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THE. QUESTION OF 
“INTERVENTION.” 
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We have many times indicated in these pages, 
not only since the war started, but right back 
to the early days of our existence as a party, 
what would be the fate of any premature revo- 
lutionary outbreak in any one country, where 
the local conditions favoured it so decidedly 
that it attained the overthrow of the ruling class 
in that country. We have pointed time and 
time again, to the ready assistance which the 
German ruling class in 1871 rendered to the 
French bourgeoisie in order to enable them to 
smash the commune of the Paris working men, 
and have held that up as an example of the 
international solidarity of the capitalist class as 
against the workers, and have claimed this as 
forshadowing what would take place again 
in circumstancesapproaching similarity to those, 
and indicating the vital necessity of the inter- 
national foundation of the Socialist movement. 

Without admitting that the Bolshevik rising 
is Socialist, we may claim it as giving confir- 
mation to our statement. In its overturning of 
the established order, it renders itself hateful to 
the bourgeoisie of every country. And what do 
we see? Already, according to accounts, the 
bourgeoisie of Russia are calling upon friend 
and fve to deliver them out of the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. Lenin declared that the capitalist 
element of the territories which have been an- 
nexed by the Germans “welcomed the Germans 
as deliverers.” (Confirmation is lent to this 
statement by the report now to hand that the 
bourgeois elements in Russia are appealing for 
allied intervention to “organise the internal 
forces of Russia,” in other words, to establish 
capitalist control in the regions now dominated 
by the Bolsheviks. — ; 

So much for the internal side. Externally we 
find the Allies putting such pressure as_ they 
can upon Japan in order to secure her “inter- 
yention.” ‘I'he excuse offered, that it is to save 
German capture of ltussian stores in Siberia, 
and to prevent German exploitation of the far 
Eastern lussian territories, 1s one that won't 
wash, in view of the enormous distance of those 
provinces from Germany, the small capacity of 
the only practicable artery—the ['rans-Siberian 
Railway—and its vulnerability at almost any 
ugh thousands of miles of hostile 
1 the consequent danger of an inva- 
iding itself cut off and “in the air” 
in a region where with singular ease it could be 
made impossible to “live capon the country, 
and especially in view of the considerable pres- 
gure of important business the Germans have 
and are likely to have for some while yet in 
other directions. ; 

No, the real object 18 revealed in various 
ways — in the announcement of Japanese states- 
men that they would only intervene as the friend 
of Russia and from a desire to see order pre- 
vail in that country—in the call of the Cadets 
and the Right Social-Democrats (both bourgeois 
parties recently revolutionary, but turned reac- 
tionary since the overthrow of the monarchy) 


point thro 
country, anc 
ding force fir 
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at the Moscow Conference for Allied aid to 
“organise the internal forces of Russia” for 
resistance to the German invasion. No capitalist 
statesman can ever recognise as ‘‘order”’ any- 
thing but a working class dumb beneath the 
heel of an oppressor. Where that oppressor 
is of the capitalist tribe the ‘‘order” is ideal. 
hus Japan butchering her Socialists in cold 
blood was singularly blessed with that prized 
condition, while Russia ablaze with slaughter, 
red to the horizon with blood, fat with rotting 
and uficounted corpses—that Russia was en- 
joying “order ’ such as she had not known for 
generations, because her people were subser- 
vient to capitalist ambitions, and suffering 
themselves to be broken upon the capitalist 
wheel. 

So, from the capitalist point of view, the only 
method of restoring “order” in Russia is by 
crushing down the revolting workers and setting 
once again the capitalist heel upon their necks. 
It is exactly this that the Russian bourgeoisie 
are crying for in their Moscow resolution. Ivery 
attempt to {organise the internal forces of 
tussia,” military or otherwise, and for military 
purposes or otherwise, on the part of the 
Bolsheviks, has found in these Cadets and 
so-called Social-Democrats the bitterest of 
opponents. Every act they were capable of that 
could add new confusion to the administrative 
services they have resorted to with the set pur- 
pose of preventing the organisation of “the 
internal forces of Russia” by the Bolsheviks. 
It is not “to organise the internal forces of 
Russia” for resistance to the German invasion 
that these bourgeois hypocrits primarily wanted, 
but to establish themselves upon the Russian 
workers’ backs. 

Having sought in vain through Russia for a 
force to found their ascendancy upon, the ltus- 
sian capitalists now turn to the outside world, 
offering as a bait to those who are pretty full 
up with their own business, ‘and as a blind to 
those, both inside and outside Russia, who 
might raise objection to foreign meddling with 


2ussian internal affairs, ‘‘resistance to the Ger- * 


man invasion.” Whether anything will come 
of this with the present condition of things is a 
bit of a problem, but this we may count upon — 
if owing to circumstances the appeal is made in 
vain, the mask will dropped upon the first op- 
portunity, ant the appeal will be made to 
Germany to spare a few regiments to ‘‘restore 
order in Russia.’ 

The moral of the whole business is that the 
capitalist class are a class when faced with a 
working-clags rising, that, in spite of their pre- 
sent differenees among themselves, they are 
internationally solid when they are threatened 
by their wage slaves. ‘lhe workers’ movement 
for freedom, then, must be built upon inter- 
national lines as the only sound basis of organi- 
sition against an international foe. This is not 
by any ineans a new Icsson, but current events 
give it a new force and drive it home with 
added power. 

We cannot, therefore, better close this article 
than with that pledge of our internationalism 
which we gave to the working-class revolution- 
ary movement in the first issue of our journal 
to be published after the outbreak of this 
stupendous conflict : 

Having no quarrel with the working class 
of any country, we extend to our fellow workers 
of all lands the expression of our good will and 
Socialist fraternity and pledge ourselves to 
work for the overthrow of capitalism and the 
triumph of Socialism. 

The World for the Workers. 
—S.P.G.B. Manifesto, September 1911. 


Owing to the expiration of the lease of 
the premises at 193 Gray’s Inn Road which 
have been the Head Offices of the Socialist 
Party the last several years, we have had to 
secure 1 new home in which tocontinue to make 
history. The Postmaster-Ceneral, notwithstand- 
ing that he is not a member of our party, has 
kindly consented to deliver, absolutely without 
any additional charge whatever, all correspon- 
dence addressed thus : 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
28 Union Street, 
London, W. 


April, 1918 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


0:0——— 
AN INDUSTRIALIST CHAMPION 
BUTS IN. 


0S 
(To tie Epitor ) 


Sir,—-As one who is anxious to learn and con- 
sider the best method of Obtaining that which 
all workers should desire, namely, the overthrow 
of the capitalist system and the establishment 
of a Socialist system of society, and as one who 
does not care which party or organisation he 
belongs to so long as it is out to obtain this 
desirable result, I wish to take advantage of a 
contributor to your February issue, H. Gratton, 
and to ask you some questions on points which 
1 may not understand and with which I cannot 
agree. 

In this issiie of the Sociatist Stanparp you 
had under review a book called ‘‘The State: Its 
Origi@ and Function,’ by Wm. Paul. At the 
beginning of an attack on what he calls “the 
slovenliness of Mr. Paul,” your reviewer states 
that “‘Ilistorians of the past have made many 
attempts to discover what may be called the 
driving force or dynamic factor behind the 
various changes that have taken place in 
Society,” he goes on to say that “the key to 
the riddle was supplied by Marx and Engels, 
who independently arrived at the same conclu- 
sion—that it was the economic development 
that found the driving force behind social 
development culminating in the changes in the 
forms of Society.” 

‘To me it is curious that while your contri- 
butor, as endorsed by the S.P.G.B., professes to 
believe that it is economic development that is 
the driving force behind social development, you 
do all in your power to misrepresent Industrial 
Unionism, which is the inevitable outcome of 
economic capitalist development in industry. 

Every Industrial Unionist insists first, that 
the workers should recognise their class position 
in society, secondly, that they are out to orga- 
nise the workers internationally. 

Now for a worker to become class-conscious 
is, in my opinion, for him to become a Socialist, 
for one cannot be without the other. Class- 
consciousness on the part of the workers can 
only develop in the workshop along the lines 
of Industrial Unionism, ard for the S.P.G.B. to 
oppose this, sugg.sts the S.P.G.B. not as a 
Socialist, but as an Anarchist society, relying 
more on individual action, through politics, than 
on the Socialist mass-action of the proletariat, 
along lines that economic development dictates, 
for the overthrow of the capitalist system. Even 
your contributor admits that some form of 
organisation will take place at some future 
period. Thus he writes, afraid that he has said 
too much: “Much more educational work 
requires to be done before such an organisation 
can be started.” ‘I'he Industrial Unioniats say 
that such an organisation is in existence, and it 
hasa foundation that cannot be shaken, namely, 
in economic development of industry, which is 
the basis of all Society. 

The argument of your contributor as to how 
an economic organisation can take hold of the 
means of production while the capitalist class 
has control of the armed forces hits both ways, 
for they can as easily prevent a political party 
obtaining control of the armed forces as an 
economic organisation, in fact more. for you 
cannot deny that an economic organisation can 
exercise more pressure than a political party. 


The only solution of this problem that I can 
see is that the class-conscious workers should 
organise in both industrial and political orga- 
nisations for the overthrow of capitalism. More 
and more are these forces combining, in ‘fact, 
you can hardly sever one from the other, for 
instance, the Labour Party representing ‘l'rade 
Union interests. 

I consider, therefore, that we should have a 
Socialist party representing all class-conscious 
workers who are organised industrially. Surely 
the forces of capitalism reantat against us 
are sufficient to warn us that we should all pull 
together in this matter.— Yours sincerely, 

H. ADLEn. 


OUR FELLOW’S TURN. 
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As one who is anxious to learn and consider 
the best way of overthrowing capitalism, it is 
certainly a pity that Mr. Adler should place 
stumbling-blocks in his own way to that desired 
end. A student anxious to learn should always 
examine any case under examination with at 
least ordinary care. Had Mr. Adler done this 
in the case of our review, he would have found 
quite half of his queries already met in 
col. 3, p. 42 of the February issue of the 
Soctauist Stanparp, and his own conclusion also 
countered by the closing paragraphs of our 
review. 

Again, it is a bad habit to repeat unthink- 
ingly and without examination catchy phrases 
since they generally have no foundation in fact 
and are often senseless. 

One instance occurs where he says: ‘Class- 
consciousness can only develop in the workshop, 
along the lines of Industrial Unionism.” Ac, 
cording to this stupid statement neither Marx 
nor Engels could have been class-conscious, as 
they did not work in a workshop and never 
even heard of “Industrial Unionism.” The 
emptiness of this Industrialist tag was exposed 
long ago, for, as all active Socialists are aware, 
the majority of those who are Socialists to-day 
developed from the political side. But it is 
absurd to suppose that the development of class- 
consciousness can only take place in one sphere 
of activity. The gigantic antagonisms and fail- 
ures of capitalism impress various individuals 
in various ways, and class-consciousness (leve- 
lops from all sorts of directions. 

Equally absurd is the contention that class- 


‘consciousness must develop “along the lines of 


Industrial Unionism,” as clearly, on this theory, 
there could have been no Socialists hefore 1905 
—when Industrial Unionism first appeared—a 
contention beneath contempt. 

Another instance of Mr. Adler's readiness to 
aise meaningless phrases is given when he says 
that for the S.P.G.B. to oppose Industrial 
Unionism (though he has not troubled to 
examine the grounds of our opposition) suggests 
that we are “‘an Anarchist society” relying on 
action “through politics.” 

As the merest tyro in Socialist study knows, 


-one of the most common attributes of the 


Anarchists, despite the differences among them- 
selves, is their opposition to political action. 


Mr. Adler’s retort against our argument that | Cov ort 
| sniff suspiciously. 


no economic organisation can ‘take and hold 
the means of production” while the capitalists 
control the armed forces, that it “hits both 
ways,” shows that he has yet to learn how the 
capitalist class control Society -a remark that 
applies equally to most Industrialists—despite 
quotations given from the book reviewed and 
our own statements in the review. 


Moreover, we most emphatically do deny | 


that “an economic organisation can exert more 
pressure than a political party.” The limit of 
power 07 an enonomic organisation, while the 


masters are in possession of the political machi- | 


nery, is thestrike, 7.e., pitting the few pence the 


workers nay have saved against the inconve- | 


nience which their ceasing work may cause the 
i : 

employers. When the masters decide to fight 
it out the economic organisation is beaten every 
time. 

The limit of power of the political party is 
the possession of the political machinery with 
its consequent control of the fighting forces 


resulting in the domination of Society. If a | 


capitalist political party is in this position the 
power is used to maintain the supremacy of the 
masters and to continue the slavery of the 
workers. When a Socialist political party 
reaches this position the power will be used to 
overthrow capitalism and establish Socialism. 

How the capitalist class could preventa party 
in possession of political power from controlling 
the armed forces Mr. Adler does not attempt to 
show—for obvious reasons, 

His assertion about ‘the Labour Party repre- 
senting Trade Union interests” shows a woeful 
lack of knowledge of the history of that party 
and its treachery to its constituent bodies. The 
only interests, apart from that of the masters, 
served by that party are those of a clique of 
job-hunters like Hodge, Clynes, Barnes, Hen- 
derson, Thorne, Macdonald, etc. 
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One other bad habit of Mr. Adler’s may be 


pointed out. A student anxious to learn should 
avoid making accusations he has no evidence to 
support. When Mr. Adler says we do all in our 
power to “misrepresent Industrial Unionism,” 
and yet fails to produce a single tittle of 
evidence to suppot his charge, he gives the 
impression that he is more anxious to repeat 
phrases than to “learn and consider.” 
J. Firzceravp. 


CONCERNING “NATIONAL SOCIAL- 
ISTs’’ AND OTHER MATTERS. 


— o_o 


Dear Sir,—If you will allow me to make a 
rejoinder to your correspondent “MacU.,” in 
reference to my “Letter to [rish Workers,” I 
would emphasise the essential theme of tliat 
letter, which is that it is inconsistent with 
Socialist principles to lend countenance and 
encouragement to any faction of the Irish peo- 


ple who have for their avowed object the over- | 


throw of British rule in Ireland by force of 
arms. I gave at some length my reasons for 
believing that such an attitude on the part of 
Socialists would be inconsistent with their 
Socialist principles, and the substance of that 
reasoning was that the mere overthrow of one 
set of political masters for another set, under 
the present capitalist regime, would be “‘an act 
of futility and folly that can only bring suffering 
upon these misguided men in the event of fail- 
ure, and complete disillusionment 'in the case 
of apparent success.” Now the only thing that 
matters concerning my letter is whether or not 
my position is true. If false would it not be 
the manly thing for your correspondent to at- 
tempt to refute it? If true would it not be 
equally manly to acknowledge it and to reinforce 
it? Dut he does neither. Instead, he goes 
heresy-hunting with all the zest of a mediaval 
Inquisitor, and also displays a Quixotic ardour 
in keeping his party and his ‘‘party organ” 
a close preserve. 

‘“*MacC.”’ fails in both enterprises, presenting 
on his return an air of discomfiture that has at 
any rate, [ am sure, provided a humorous spec- 
tacle for not a few readers whose Socialism even 
he would vouch for. For he has to acknowledge 
that “‘it is difficult to place the finger on any 
definitely unsound phrases,” and ean only dis- 
cover a certain “atmosphere” that makes him 


“Mac.” gets “the erceps” from my sug- 
gestion that “Ireland a nation” is not a first 
class Socialist issue. I did not suggest that it 
was a second class one or even a third claas. I 
stated in the next line that it has no direct 
relation to Socialism, and that there is 10 satis- 
factory evidence adduced to show that iis 
realisation under modern capitalism would be 
of the slightest benefit to the Irish workers. Is 
it the fallacy set forth in this statement that 
gives “‘Mic’’.” theer eps? If not then T must 
conclude that ‘the creeps” isa malady one gets 
when one hears a disagreeable truth. 

Lastly, your correspondent objects to my 
repeated use of the term “international S cial- 
ist,’ ‘“‘as if there can be a Socialist without 
being an internationalist.” But surely of all 
times in the history of modern Socialism this is 
the most awkward time to'deny that there can be 
national Socialists. Millions of Socialists whom 
we had believed to be international are now 
engaged in mutual slaughter. Will ‘ MacU.” 
maintain that these men are, or can be, both 
Socialists and internationalists? Socialism is 
undoubtedly an international faith, but that is 
not the issue here. ‘I'he issue is that the men 
who profess Socialism are not necessarily hy the 
fact of their profession all international Social- 
ists. Hence my deliberate insistence upon the 
term used; and what genuine and faithful 
international Socialist will now affirm that my 
distinction was not called for.by all the facts ? 
I am an international Nocialist because, first, I’ 
am a Socialist, and second, because I have con- 
sistently opposed the war from the first day till 
now, have spoken and written against it in 
public and in private, have lost business and 
social status by my stand against it ; and if 


conscription comes to Ireland am prepared to | 


oppose it to the death. I will never pay a penny 
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directly to support the war and will never fire 
a shot at any fellow worker. 
Yours faithfully, 
Tos. Brown. 


TO WHICH WE ANSWER— 
Circumstances compel us to deal with this 
matter editorially. 
Mr. Brown says that the essential theme of 
his “Letter to Irish Workers’ was that certain 


| action which he criticised was inconsistent with 


Socialist principles. If that was a suflicient 
ground for him to request us to spare him space 
to give publicity to his criticism, he must con- 
cede that, quite apart from whether that criti- 
cism is correct, a like objection against his own 
actions is a perfectly legitimate ground for 
offering criticism against him. In other words, 
it 18 not correct to say that the only thing that 
inatiers is whether or not Mr. Brown’s position 
in relation to those he was criticising is correct. 
He cannot complain if he is judged by his own 
standard, and hrought to book on the score of 
his inconsistency with Socialist principles. 

When our comrade “MacU.” stated that it 
was dificult to place the finger on any defi- 
nitely unsound phrases he made an admission 
that by no means weakened his case. Mr. Brown 
himself brings forward a phrase which very 
well illustrates the point. Ife said “Ireland a 
nation is not a first class Socialist issue.” 
Obviously this is not in itself a definitely un- 
sound statement, for the only definite statement 
contained in the sentence is perfectly correct. 
But it implies that “Ireland a nation” is a 
Socialist issue of sume class. What follows 
does not alter this. The LL.P., Bs.P., and 
other pseudo-Socialist parties thrive on ° Social- 
ist” issueg of various magnitudes which have 
even in their own wild claims, ‘‘no direct rela- 
tion to Socialism.” “The Clarion,” which Mr. 
Brown accepts as a prominent Socialist organ, 
and which, in its jingoistic frenzy, certainly 
would pot approve (any more than we do) of his 
resolve to never firea shot at any fellow worker, 
built up a considerable circulation on “ Social- 
ist” issues that were noc first class, and which 
had no direct relation to Socialism. 

Such vagueness, missing definite fallacy only by 
accidentarises from lack of that knowledge upon 
which alone can a person’s claim to bea Socialist 
rest. [t is evidence, therefore, that the person 
from whom it emanates does not possess the 
mentality which entitles him to membership in 
the Socialist Party. It was in order to obtain a 
elear understanding upon this point that our 
comrade “ MacC.” penned his letter. This Mr. 
Brown translites into endeavouring to keep his 
party and his party organa close preserve. This 
is, of course, ridiculous. All that Mr. Prown’s 
critic desired was to secure that no matter from 
non-members of our party should appear in our 
marty organ without it being made clear that 
the writer of such 13 a non member. What does 
Mr. Brown waut--to get admittance to our 
pages under false pretences ? 

Another point pon whieh Mr. Brown was 
criticised was his persistent use of the term 
“international Socialist.” Again this was not 
definitely unsound. Tt might be mere tautology 
on the writer’s part, as one speaking of black 
niggers, or it might, mean t at the unser of the 
term held that internationalism is not an essen- 
tial character of the Sccialist’s make-up, and 
that therefore there could be Socialists who are 
not Internationalists. Anyway, taken with the 
rest of the letter, the term possessed an atmos- 
phere which wonld make any Socialist “sniff 


aan Raat ” “ ” 
| suspiciously.” Our comrade “translated” that 


“atmosphere.” 
And if he had nothing more than his suspi- 


| cion to goon then, Mr. Brown’s rejoinder proves 


how well-grounded the suspicion was. Ile still 
eschews definite statements. Ile still clings to 
his negative arguments. Ife still does not say 


| outright that there are Socialists who not Inter- 


nationalists. But he says that this is an awkward 
time for denying that there can be national 
Socialists, and he asks what ‘genuine and 
faithful” (how fond he is of these sentimental 
but senseless (jualifiations!) international So- 
cialist will afdirm that his distinction is not 


| called for by the facts. 


If this means anything at all it means that in 
Mr. Brown's opinion there are non international 
Socialists ‘There is nothing strange, therefore, 





in his conception of the pro-war “Clarion” a8 | 


a Socialist organ. 

“Millions of Socialists whom we had believed 
to be international,” says Mr. Brown, loose 
again as always, “are now engaged in mutual 
slaughter.” And he asks if “MacC.” will 
maintain that these men are both Socialists and 
Internationalists. Our comrade’s position, as 
our party position, is that if they are Socialists 
they are Internationalists. Whether they are 
or are not Socialists, and therefore Interna- 
tionalists, depends not upon whether they are 
engaged in mutual slaughter, but upon some- 
thing which our critic does not think of sufficient 
importance to give us any information upon, 
i.e, whether they are willing or sawing 
instruments in the war. 

Ep. Com. 


SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
———0:0 
PART VII. THE MORALS OF 
CAPITALISM. 
:0: 

We have seen that, under the wages system, 
the prime force used to subject the worker to 
exploitation is the economic pressure which 
bears upon him by reason of his propertyless 
condition. This condition, it is evident seeing 
the economic inferiority of the capitalists, 
depends for its perpetuation upon the recogni- 
tion by the workers of the “rights” of capitalist 
property. The bourgeoisie are not a military 
class like the feudal nobility or the Roman 
freemen, but depend upon the working class 
even for the military force they command. 

We can see, therefore, how extremely impor- 
tant it is to the capitalists that the proletariat 
should be contented with their social status, or, 
at least, see in capitalism a system of production 
at once necessary, inevitable, and just. Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned that these same 
conditions demand the continual readjustment 
of the institutions of the system in proportion 
as the workers as a class change their views 
regarding things social. 

The very subtlety of the relation between him- 
self and the capitalist is favourable to the 
fostering of the illusion in the workers’ mind 
that he is a “free agent.” The appearance of a 
contract “freely” entered into with an employer 
who, to a certain extent, he is free to choose, 
veils the real nature of the relation. The 


. . | 
worker, as a rule, fails to see that economic | 


necessity is a compelling force even more power- 
ful and imperative than the whip and torture 


of the chattel-slave era. He does not see that | 
they who monopolise those things by which | 


alone he can live dictate, asa class, if, when, and 
where he shall live and under what conditions. 
On the contrary, he believes the doctrines 
assiduously taught him by the master class 
through their dupes and hirelings, the teachers, 
politicians, parsons, pressmen, and “men of 
literature.” ‘I'hese, assisted by a whole series 


of institutions suited to the purpose, beset the | 
worker from the cradle to the grave with | 


influences which tend to mould his mind to the 
form most suitable to the needs of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Lest he should be indiligent and lazy in the 


production of profits he is taught that “toil” is | 


in itself a virtue (his teachers forget to mention 


that for him, like other virtues, it must be its | 


own reward) and that the interests of both 
employer and employee being identical, a hene- 
fit to the former is, in the long run, beneficial 
to the latter also. 

Lest the standard of coinfort he aspires to be 


unduly raised (leading toa demand tor increased | 
wages) the worker is enjoined to be thrifty, | 


frugal, and sober. [ven poverty itself is 
glossed into a kind of goodness. He is told of 


the “peace of mind” which comes with practi- | | capil 
| are requisite for “success in business.” The 


sing the “virtue” of contentment. Discontent 


is branded as a vice and its preachers as | 


“disturbers ‘of the peace.’ ‘lhe very term 
“agitator” acquires a vicious and sinister 
significance. o 

History is perverted ; elaborately faked 
“histories” being written for use in the schools 
and out of them, which emphasise the ‘‘evils” 
of previous or contemporary non-capitalist forms 
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of society, whilst showing in the most favourable 
light possible modern institutions and especially 
the capitalist class. The “historians” prove (') 
that all revolutions have meant only anarchy, 
chaos, and bloodshed, with no beneficial results. 
Reform,” is, however, allowed to be useful and 
good when judiciously applied by “ wise states- 
men.” Thus is the maxim driven home—never 
rebel, but trust the “great men” at the helm 
of State and industry. 

“Patriotism,” so useful as an obscurant of 
class differences, a means of dividing the work- 


ing class into national sections and of rallying | 1 
| ape the manners of the “‘old aristocracy” whom 


them to fight their masters’ battles under the 
disguise of ‘national interests,” is cultivated 
and characterised as a cardinal virtue in these 
“histories.” National traditions, character, and 
achievements are, with this end in view, glori- 


fied and shown off in exaggerated contrast with | 


those of foreign nationalities. Thus the working- 
class child in England is told of the glorious 
empire which is his “heritage,” but of which, 


in all probability, he will never possess more | 


than the clay which clings to his boots. 

The Press, owned by and used in the interests 
of the bourgeoisie, ably carries on the work 
begun in the schools by selecting, misrepresen- 
ting, and suppressing information regarding 
the events of the day. The religious organisa- 
tions, by fostering ignorance and superstition, 
also do their share in the same mind-moulding 
process, though with decreasing efficiency as 
religion becomes more and more undermined 
by the growth of scientific knowledge. 

Thus we see that the code of morality believed 
in by the bulk of the working class, is, to a very 
large extent, based not upon their own class 
interests, but upon the interests of their ex- 
ploiters the capitalist class. It is a bourgeois, 
not a proletarian morality. It helps to preserve 
bourgeois society ; it serves as a support to 
exploitation and oppression. 

We saw that this function of morality is also 
a phenomenon of feudal society, but that it was 
very largely bound up with religious belief. 
Under capitalism, however, not only does this 
form of morality play a very much larger part 
than under feudalism, but it is to an ever- 
increasing extent dissociated from religion and 
connected more and more to secular theories of 
social relations communicated to the working 
class through the so-alled educational agencies 
under the control of the ruling class. 


The Decay of Competition. 


(Capitalist morality, since its first triumph, 
bas not remained stationary, but has, on the 
contrary, been continually modified and adapted 
to the changing needs and interests of the 
bourgeoisie, which naturally flow from the 
evolution of the industrial system. 

No previous form of society has witnessed 


| such rapid economic changes during its exist- 


ence as capitalism, and as a result, at no period 


' in history have ideas been so completely and 
| rapidly revolutionised as during the epoch of 


the bourgeoisie. 

The most striking of these changes we will 
proceed to briefly outline. be 

In the first place commercial competition, 80 
characteristic of capitalism in its prime, pro- 
duces results which tend to bring about its own 
negation. Competing capitalists needs must, 
if they are to win success, be continually striv- 
ing to sell cheaper than their competitors. This 
cheapening is obtained by the use of more and 
more eflicient labour-saving machinery and ever 
more perfect means of sub-dividing the labour 


| process, co-ordinating productive activity and 


eliminating waste of energy and material. 

But as the machinery in use grows decade by 
decade more and more elaborate and intricate, 
it increases in costliness. Moreover, large-scale 
production embracing much invested capital is 
less wasteful than numerous concerns on a small 
scale. Consequently in the evolution of capi- 
ialism larger and larger aggregations of capital 


“big” capitalists survive the competitive strug- 
gle while their many small competitors eke out 
an ever more arious existence until they are 
“crushed out” out and join the proletariat. 
Then the few remaining “big men,” seeing 
that further strife means less profits, draw 


| together either openly or in secret ; combines, 


trusts, and kartels become the order of the day. 
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This stage is best illustrated in the United! 
States, where in many lines of industry compe- 
tition is practically extinct ; but in England 
and Germany this process is almost as. 


| advanced. 


All this, of course, brings about a change in 
the outlook of the capitalist class. By their 
most adVanced theorists ‘‘competition” is now 
discredited and looked upon as wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, and obsolete. 
now reduced to a comparatively small sect 
absolutely divorced from productive activity, 
look upon labour as a degrading thing. ‘They 


their forefathers hated, and covet nothing so 
much as a title (which, of course, they are 


| prepared to pay for). Still they must make a 


pretence of being socially useful, and so they 
give it out, and perhaps actually believe, 
that they are the “brain ot industry,” upon 
which the welfare of civilisation rests’ ‘The 
working class are declared to be mere ‘‘brain- 
less automata useless without the guiding genius 
of the ‘captains of industry.’” 

The small capitalists, too, have their outlook 
modified in the face of their approaching dis- 


aster. They become ‘‘super-democrats,” and’ 


appeal to the workers for support, urging them 
to join in an agitation against the trusts “who 
are robbing the people.” They strike out in 
the political field for “‘clean government” — the 


abolition of bribery and corruption—when they - 
see the long purses of the plutocrats working: 
wonders in the executive, the legislature, and’ 


the law courts. They still retain the old ‘‘in- 
dividualism,” invigorated by their hatred of 
of the new monopolies which are strangling 
them, but, in some cases, in favour of State 
ownership as the only practical alternative to 
the oligarchy of the trusts. 


Capital’s ‘‘World Politics.” 


We are now to deal with the most important’ 


series of changes, social and intellectual, which 
have flowed with the evolution of capitalist pro- 
duction. 


For several reasons, chiefly perhaps, freedom: 


from the ravages of war, English industry in 
the 18th century had outstripped that of all 
other countries. Capitalist production first 
successfully flourished in England and it wag 
here that machine industry was first adopted. 
The productivity of the English labourer leaped 
forward amazingly. The enormous mass of 
commodities turned ont with the new machinery 
was far beyond the meagre consuming powers 
of the poverty-steeped proletariat of England 
and had to be sold abroad. A flood of cheap 
factory products was poured upon the world- 
markets. England became the ** Workshop of 
the World.” It was the “golden age” of 
English capitslists, who revelled in unequalled 
prosperity. 

The foreign policy of the statesman during 
this period was a peaceful one. International 
complications which would hamper the steady 
running of the industrial forces and thus dis- 
turb the continuous stream of profits pouring 
into the coffers of the British bourgeoisie, were 
studiously avoided. Militarism and war were 
discredited : they were expensive. They 
brought, moreover, no compensations at all to 
be compared with the objectionable features 
they presented, for as nothing could withstand 
the competition of the British factory product, 
tlre military conquest of markets was, generally 
speaking, quite unnecessary : they were auto- 
matically monopolised. 

But despite all the utopian dreams of British 
capitalism, this state of things could not last 
for ever. ‘lhe effect of English trade was to 
stimulate and quicken capitalist development 
in the next most industrially advanced countriés, 
whose bourgeoisie hastened to organise their 
resources and to introduce machinery. At first 
slowly, put none the less surely, America, 
Germany, and France, with others close to heel, 
began to threaten Britain’s trade eupremacy, 
first in their own’ “home market” under the 
shelter of protective tariffs, and even to compet@, 
with growing success with British goods in the 
open markets of the world. The world mono- 
poly of England was gone. Even her “first 
place” among commercial nations was being 
seriously challenged. Now that their long era 
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of uncontested triumph was drawing to a close 


a change began to make itself manifest in the 
outlook of the English capitalists. An influen- 
tial section of the British bourgeoisie, who, so 
long as they had no competitors were staunch 
believers in “free trade,’ began now to cry out 


for “ protection” against “foreign goods.” The | 


“tariff reform” campaign was started. 


Now began that furious struggle between the 
capitalist classes of the great bourgeois nations 
for commercial supremacy. Each rival group is 
striving to (lispose of a huge surplus of commo- 
dities, a surplus which grows ever larger as 
more and more efficient machinery is used to 
cheapen production. It must be got rid of, for 


to fail would mean disaster—bankruptcy for the | 


exporters, the bulk of the bourgeoisie, and 
industrial stagnation. Consequently while the 
old foreign markets are as far as possible more 
thoroughly exploited, new, unexplored ones are 
constantly sought. 

But the inevitable result of the export of 
goods produced in industrially developed areas 
to countries where capitalism is non-existent or 
but feebly developed is to break down all 
communal and feudal conditions and to force 
these countries upon the path of capitalist 
evolution. As Marx and Engels said in the 
“Communist Manifesto,” capitalism creates a 


world after its own image. ‘The ‘‘Dark Conti- | 


nent,” the ‘Celestial Empire.” and “Holy 
Russia,” are all transformed with astonishing 
rapidity at the magic touch of capitalist com- 
merce. [verywhere new capitalist nations are 
sprouting into life and entering into the mael- 
strom of international competition. But this 
means that one-time markets are now becoming 
competitors in need of a market themselves to 
dispose of their own ever-growing surplus. 
While the markets are thus tending to diminish 
or will soon do so, the competitors for them are 
on the increase. ‘Thus the tension grows: pro- 
duction within the bounds of capitalism is 
approaching the end of its tether; when will 
the breaking point be reached ? 

As the sphere of economic interests of the 
bourgeoisie of each nation expands with the 
pressing need for new markets, so also do their 
political interests. Their political ideal is no 
longer merely national ; it is imperialistic. 


They each strive to secure and monopolise as | 


many markets and potential markets as possible. 
They obtain trade “concessions” from the 
governments of * backward countries,” often by 
pressure. Over teas where they export and 
establish means of production and transport—- 
machinery, railways, etc. ‘practically synony- 
mous with their foreign investments of capital 
—they form or attempt to form ‘spheres of 
interest’ and protectorates, or pursue a policy 
of annexation. Wherever possible they strive 
to monopolise for their own uso areas rich in 
raw materials —mineral deposits, etc. Thus in 
recent years the bourgeoisie in Germany have 
elaborated their Mid [Europe - Mesopotamia 
scheme ; in Britain the policy of “economic 
unity of the Empire” and of expansion in Persia 
and Mesopotamia, and the capitalists of the 
U.S.A. stand as “protectors” of Central and 
aud Southern America ; Irance, [taly, and Japan 
all have their schemes of imperial expansion. 

Competition is no longer between individuals 
or even corporations, but between groups of 
capitalists having the whole force of the respec- 
tive armed States behind their ambitions and 
demands. Impcrialism, especially in competi- 
tion with rival imperialisms, means militarism 
and war. 

Of course the old “‘ Liberal-pacifist-free-trade” 


theory still finds a number of supportersamong . 


the less intelligent capivalists and theorisis, or 
among those whose interests are not, as yet, 
menaced by foreign compéetitiors, but who, 


nevertheless, are compelled to stand part of the | 


colossal expense incurred by a vigorous military 
system. The struggle between the old idea and 
policy and the new has at length reached its 


climax in the titanic war, and most of the | 


erstwhile free-traders have abandoned the old 
position for the new. Liberalism has now 


conditions which engendered it have passed 
away for ever. 

Imperialism, especially under the impulse of 
its exacting offspring, the war, has revolu- 
tionised the capitalist mind. ‘The old ‘‘indi- 
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vidualism’ is dead as a working philosophy. 
Whilst, in the “Liberal” period, the capitalist 
class largely achieved its prosperity through 
each capitalist seeking independently his own 
welfare without much regard for, or need of, 
the support of his class, now that competition 
between its national sections has become intense, 
class solidarity within the nation has hecome 
imperative. ‘Ihe great expense of militarism 


| and the need for efficiency demand concessions 


and sacrifices from the individual members of 
the bourgeoisie. The capitalist who disregards 
the interests of his class is despised. 


Organisation for war having become an 
economic necessity, military service is now con- 
sidered an imperative obligation. The military 
spirit is glorified ; military traditions are re- 
vived. The State is no longer regarded, as in 
the individualist period, a necessary nuisance, 
useful to keep the workers down (maintaining 
“order,” it is called) but otherwise the less in 
evidence the better. Now, on the contrary, it 
has become the ‘‘saviour of soc'ety’”’ (7.e., of the 
hourgevisie). Only by its powerful aid can the 
needs of the capitalist class be satisfied. The 
State, in addition to securing military effici- 
ency, now organises and presides over the 


i industries of the nation, striving to co-ordinate 


national production, eliminate waste, and other- 
wise promote that efficiency required for the 
intense competition in the world market. ‘lo clo 
this the State takes complete control over many 
of the most vital branches of production and 
communicati6n—the railways, shipping, muni- 
tions of war factories, agriculture, etc. 

Of course, the working class must be attracted 
to the imperialist philosophy to make its aspira- 
tions successful. The ‘‘sons of toil” harken to 
the imperialist-politicans and intellectuals who, 
with flowery phrases, describe and glorify the 
race for supremacy in the world market whici 
takes to the unsophisticated “savage” of other 
lands the ‘triumphs’ of modern capitalism, 
laces the deserts with railways and telegraph 
wires, and conjures up like mushroom growths 
everywhere, the crowded city and the whirring, 
smoke-belching factory. This process, the 
workers are told, is part of a mission —a mission 
to carry civilisation and culture to the barbarian. 
But the national sections of the bourgeoisie are 
each striving to be, if possible, the sole bearers 
of this culture, that is, in plain language, to 
obtain a monopoly of the new markets. There- 
fore they conduct their business, their over- 
seas profit-secking, to the cry of ‘‘national 
culture,” be it British, German, French, or any 
other variety —a culture which in each case is 
supposed to possess a “superior essence,” a 
superfine quality surpassing every other brand 
of culture. Following from this is formulated 
the “superior race” or nation doctrine. ‘Thus 
whilst Joseph Chamberlain, a spokesman of 
British [mperialism, declared that “the Anglo- 
Saxon race is infallibly destined to be the pre- 
dominant force in the history and civilisation 
of the world,” and Lord Rosebery proclaimed 
the British Empire to be the “ greatest secular 
agency for good the world has ever seen,”’ Von 
Bernhardi and Triechski rave over the ‘world 
mission of Germanic civilisation.” 

Patriotism assumes under the impulse of 
imperialism a new and virile significance. l’rom 
the school, the pulpit, and the Press its dogmas 
and falsitications are preached with redoubled 
energy toa deluded proletariat. [fliciency in 
production and communication being not only 


| a factor in military power, but, more important 


still, the prerequisite for success in the inter- 
national market, the economic relations of the 
worker, once considered a private matter, are 
now magnified into affairs of * national interest,” 


' and the concept of patriotism is broadened to 


include them. 

The worker who fails to concentrate all his 
energy in his work, on securing the maximum 
of output, who, for instance, “goes on strike,” 
is dubbed unpatriotic. The hard-won regula- 
tions of the labour unions, hitherto receiving a 
tardy recognition from the bourgeoisie as 


become a thing of the past, for the economic | 2ecessary evils, are now discredited and partly 
| repudiated, being attacked as hindrances to 
| output liable to lead to ‘“‘national eclipse and 


| disaster’ —as unpatriotic. 2% 


R. W. Hovstey. 
(To be Continued.) 


A CAUTION. 


————:0: — — 


“ 


According to the “ Manchester vening News” 
for Jan. Ist last, Mr. John Ilodge, the new 
“Minister of Labour, in the course of « speech 
at Gorton, blabbed out that “employers have 
begun to realise that welfare becomes a valuable 
asset in the productivity of the worker, and that 
it pays as well to treat men, women, and child- 
ren kindly as it pays to treat cattle kindly. ’ 

Mr. John Hodge will really have to be more 
careful. Weak and long-sullering though the 
working have-nots are they decidedly don’t like 
being likened to cattle, however apt and true 
that comparison may be. We know, of course, 
that Varro’ of old Rome divided agricultural 
implements into three groups—the talking 
variety, or slaves; the semi-talking variety, like 
oxen; non-talking, such as waggons; but the 
day has long gone when the real status of the 
working class could be openly stated as John 
has stated it, especially after the pints of slop 
which have been poured out during the war, on 
our glorious heritage of freedom and equality, 
ancl the tosh that we are ‘‘all one in the hour of 
our nation’s trial.” 

Hodge’s function is to bluff and fool our 
class—we know that. But gee! he had better 
learn his job or he'll lose it. If we are to have 
our welfare seen to by getting better mangers, 
and the like, it is folly from the Hodge point of 
view to tell us that it is to add to our “produe- 
tivity,” or in the vulgar vernacular, to make us 
grind harder for our grub. “Our” Minister is 
going the right way to get invested with the 
igaoble order of the boot, which may be awk- 
ward if overweening confidence in the devil's 
reputation for looking after his own has led him 
to part with all his 30 inch waistcoats. 

Pen. 


ET 


THE TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


While the means of living are the property of 
a class the propertyless will be compelled to 
sell their labour-power. 


While men have to sell their labour-power 
they will have to produce a surplus of wealth 
beyond that represented by their wages, and 
therefore which they cannot consume. 


While this surplus wealth which the proper- 
tyless produce but cannot consume continues to 
be produced a market must be found for it. 

While it is necessary to find a market for the 
surplus wealth produced by those who have to 
sell their labour-power, that market must neces- 
sarily be largely found abroad. 

While it is necessary to find markets abroad 
it will be equally necessary to fight for those 
markets. That means war ! 

Therefore so long as we have a social system 
in which the means of living belong to a class, 
war is inevitable. 

a. 
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THE NOCTURNAL ANTICS 
OF CAPITAL. | 


:0: 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling made a striking and pictu- 
resque speech at lolkestone yesterday. 
“Money is a curiousarticle,” he said. “Have you 
ever thought that invested money is the only thing 


in the world, outside the Army, the Navy and the 
mercantile marine, that will work for you while you 


sleep ? 

aEveiyehing else knccks off cr goes to bed, or 
takes a holiday at intervals, but our money sits up 
all through the year, working to fetch in the 5 per 
cent. interest. 

“I am not a financier but I do know that much; 
and I do know that a man who has an income, 
however small, from money he has saved, is free 
of worry and anxiety for himself, his wife, and his 
children, up to the extent of that income. 

A man who has wasted or muddled all his pay at 
the end of the week is the servant of the whole 
world for his next week's pay. 

“ Any fool can waste, but it takes something of a 
man to save.” —“ Daily Express,” 16.2.18. 


This is the poet’s conception of capitalism. 
His poetic imagination strips the system of all 
its sordid ugliness—the poverty and exploita- 
tion of the great bulk of Society, the working 
class—and sees nothing but money making 
money. Very few capitalists are afflicted with 
such an imagination ; many of them marvel at 
the social arrangements that guarantee them a 
a@ regular income without the necessity of work 
or worry on their part, but they know that in 
some way or other it is the result of working- 
class effort. The majority, however, are under 
no delusion. They know that their incomes are 

of the surplus wealth produced by the 
workers, that surplus wealth being the differ- 
ence between the total product of the workers 
and the sum total of their wages. 

Most capitalists would consider Mr. Kipling’s 
“striking and. picturesque speech” as very dry 
humour. In it the worker is completely ignored, 
his labour counts for notbing. It is money that 
does the trick ; ‘‘it sits up’—another marvel 
added to the long list of its Cinquivalian achieve- 
ments —“‘all through the year”— and its shadow 
never grows less—‘“‘working” (no doubt on 
edge, or it could not be sitting up) “to fetch in 
5 per cent. interest” that enables the capitalist 
to sleep and slack his time away. 

Not having to study economy himself Mr. 
Kipling is strikingly and picturesquely severe 
with the untbrifty. Being in receipt of a 
princely income, largely the result of his success 
in persuading the workers to pose as “absent- 
minded beggars,” neglecting their own interest 
and their class interest meanwhile, he regards 
them with the utmost contempt, being “absent- 
minded beggars,” they are unable to buy war 
bonds and live on the interest. 

“A man who has wasted or muddled all his 
pay at the end of the week is the servant of the 
whole world for his next week’s pay.” In this 
he scems to be quite unacquainted with the fact 
that there are some people in these islands 
whose pay at the end of the week is barely 
sufficient to provide bread and marge for the 
following week. Ile imagines that everyone has 
a@ margin provided he does not waste or 
muddle. ‘The (iovernment department that 
instituted the coupon system of selling war 
bonds was wiser. Ry means of that system the 
poorest worker can, hy an extra spurt of self- 
denlal, become the proud possessor of a bond 
certifying him a creditor to his country, and 
implicating him in that country’s quarrels to 
that extent. 

But all this is beside the point. The worker's 
pay, or wages, is barely suflicient to keep him- 
self and those dependent on him. The strongest 
confirmation of this is supplied by Mr. Kipling 
himself, in saying that if he wastes or muddles it 
he and his family are in a precarious position 
for the following week. It is a well known fact 
that only those workers whose wages are well 
above the average —a relatively small minority 
by the way—and who make a carefy] study of 


the. relative costs of food, clothing, shelter, etc., . 
and who expend their wages with care and eco. 


nomy, can preserve a decent exterior and make 
any provision for a rainy day. But even these, 
the so-called aristocracy of labour, are com- 


pelled to work, not for the whole world, but for" 


some capitalist who is part owner in the means 
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and instruments of wealth production. The 
bulk of the workers are compelled to practice a 
rigid economy because their wages are barely 
sufficient to maintain them in a fit condition to 
continue working. So Mr. Kipling’s statement 
is absurd, for whether a worker wastes or 
muddles his pay, or is rigidly economical, he is 
never free of the capitalist-imposed necessity to 
sell his labour-power in order to live. The idea 
of the working class exploiting itself by means 
of a fund saved from wages is extremely funny, 
yet that is the logical deduction from Mr. 
Kipling’s reasoning. 

Next we are told “any fool can waste, but it 
takes something of a man to save.” And by 
that token we know that Mr. Kipling is a man, 
notwithstanding he is reputed to be a poet. By 
the same standard the vast majority of the 
workers, in Mr. Kipling’s judgment, must be 
muddlers and wasters, and therefore fools, be- 
cause they have no income, however small, from 
investment. 

But if heis right,and the bulk of the workers 
are fools, it is not for the reason he advances, 
but because they allow the capitalists to exploit 
and the Kiplings to confuse them. If only they 
would examine carefully and critically his 
stat. ment that money works while the owner of 
it sleeps, they would find in it the germ of a 
wider philosophy ; they would see in it an 
admission that the capitalist performs no useful 
function in Society ; that he is a parasite on the 
working class, living in idlenessand luxury while 
the latter, by their labour, continually add to his 
wealth. 

Money does not make money. Nor does 
capital make dividends, though the’ investment 
of capital is the capitalist method of robbing 


“the working class of all the wealth they produce, 


returning to them only sufficient to keep them 
fit for a continuance of the process. The pro- 
cess itself may’accurately be described either as 
the robbery or the enslavement of the working 
class. It matters little by which name we cal] 
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|THE SOCIALIST PARTY of -Grear 
; HOLDS— 


Britain 


TuaT society as at present constituted is: 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, etc) by the 
capitaHst or master class, and the consequent. 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That _in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, ~cnifesting itself as: 
a class struggle, between those who possese 
but do not produce and those who produce but: 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ite 
freedom, the emancipation of the working clase 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

_ That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only te 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politi y 
for the conquest of the powers of government,, 
national and local, in order that this machinery,, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


| emancipation and the overthrow of privilege. 


aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex: 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class ‘s diametrically opposed te 
the interests of all sections of the master clasa 
the party seeking working-class emancipatior 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| mined to wage war against all other political 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege te 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
ee 
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I'hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, aiald apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


it. The fact remains that the working class 
produce all wealth but always remain poor 
while the master class, though revelling in 
luxury, grow daily more wealthy—while they 
sleep. 

Social arrangements such as these, once they 
are recognised by the workers, cannot be toler- 
ated. “When the facts-are brought home to 
them they will organise with us to capture the 
machinery of government in order that they 
may establish a system of Society based on the 
common ownership and democratic control of 
all the means and instruments of wealth pro- 
duction and distribution— which ig Socialism. 
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The Official Organ of THE SOCIALIST 


LABOUR PARTY 


The new constitution of the Labour Party 
does not make that party any more of a working- 
class party in the real sense than it has been 
heretofore. As has frequently been pointed 
out in these columns, its policy is, for the 
following reasons, opposed to the best interests 
of the working class, and calculated to hinder 
their emancipation. 

(1) The Raboar Party is not a Socialist 

y, and consequently is not concerned with 
the abolition of capitalism and wage-slavery. 

(2) The time and energy of the Labour 
Party are spent in advocating and pleading for 
reforms, which cannot materially improve con- 
ditions for the working class, but which confuse 
the minds of the workers, leading them to 
expect benefits they never obtain, thus causing 
disappointhent, disgust, and apathy. 


| 
| 
| 


(3) The avowed aim of the Labour Party is | 


to get members into Parliament, in the belief | 
' the class that exploite, and when it is seen that | 


that those members can legislate in the interest 
of the working class, whereas they are powerless 
to do so because they are dependent upon a 
capitalist party for constituencies in which to 
run their candidates, and the electorate of such 
constituencies merely vote them in because they 
stand for a Liberal programme and policy. 
(4) By claiming to have a Socialist objective 


* that Socialism will be established, not as the 


. the Labour Party perpetuate the false notion — 
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THE OLD COAT TURNED. 
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working-class politica] partyshouldibe organised. 

Exploitation is the condition imposed upon 
the working class by the capitalist class. The 
antagonism of classes arises from it. But in 
itself antagonism, or class war, is not a condition 
to be looked upon as permanent ; for the 
workers to shirk it is to submit to exploitation ; 
to kick against the pricks in blind revolt is folly. 
They must fight the class war with their eman- 
cipation in full view as the result of their victory 
over the capitalist class. For that reason 
working-class education is not complete until 
the basis of an alternative system of society is 
made clear, and the means for its attainment 
understood. Thus Socialist philosophy becomes 
clear as daylight when the prominent and 
essential factors of working-class conditions 
are singled out and kept in view. 

The working class being an exploited class, 
must, where conscious of it, be antagonistic to 


a system of society is possible based upon the 
common ownership and democratic control of 
the means of life, the workers must struggle 
for ite attainment against those who wish to 
r' "the present system; and they will be 
guided by history, experience, and common 
sense as to the easiest and most direct method 
of overcoming the resistance of the exploiting 


| Class and establishing the new order. 


result of an organised and conscious effort of | 


the working class, but by a series of political 
reforms concurred in by the capitalist class 

(5) The Labour Party deny the class 
struggle: the antagonism of interests between 
the working class and the capitalist class. 


These principles should form the basis of a 
genuine working-class political party. Do the 


| Labour Party, either in its old or new constitu- 


_ tion, proclaim them as the basis of their organi- 
| sation? The answer is no, the Labour Party 


Recognition of this antagonism is, quite ob- | 


viously, the fundamental principle which forms 
the basis of a genuine working-class, or Socialist 
arty. 
5 The class struggle is established as an indis- 
putable fact directly the exploitation of the 
working class by the capitalist class is demon- 
strated. And the conscious organisation of the 
working class to free itself from exploitation is 


the logical outcome of its recognition that it is | 


an exploited class. As the capitalist class will 


have never adopted these principles, but from 
time to time, when it has suited their purpose, 
their prominent members have dallied with 
them, giving them a fleeting recognition in 
slipshod and unscientific fashion. But more 
generally they are to be found ridiculing the 


| idea of class war and advocating State owner- 
ship, or nationalisation of industries. ‘Thus in 


endeavour to maintain their power to exploit it | 
is clear that the working class will be antago- | 


nistic to them in accordance with the degree of 
recognition of their subject position that pre- 
vails among them. 

The claim of the Labour Party to be a working- 
class party, or a Socialist party, is, therefore, a 
false claim, because they neither demonstrate 
the claim nor assert the exploitation of the 
working class. These two facts are of vital 
importance to a working-class organisation. 
They should never be lost sight of when work- 
ing-class conditions are under discussion. For 
without a recognition of them the workers can. 
never arrive at a correct understanding of their 
position, or of the principles upon which a 


their new constitution they say : 


The object of the party is to secure for producers 

by hand or brain the full fruits of their industry and 

‘ the most equitable distribution thereof that may be 

possible on the basis of the common ownership of 

the means of production and the best obtainable 

system of popular administration and control of 
each industry or service. 

This the manifesto—if one may dignify it by 
that name—claims to be “distinctly, though 
not explicitly, Socialistic.” In other words it 
is so framed that prominent members may put 
what construction they please upon it, and those 
workers who have but a scanty knowledge of 
Socialism, but who are in sympathy with it, 
can be easily persuaded to support the party. 

Immediately following this “distinctly, though 
not explicitly, Socialistic’ pronouncement the 
following paragraph appears : 


An important innovation is that it is proposed 
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“RECONSTRUCTION.” 


that it shall be the duty of the national executive 

prior to every general election, to define the princi- 

ple issues for that election which, in the judgment 
of the national executive, should be made the special 
party programme for that particular election 
campaign. 

In addition to this the party Conference 

decides from time to time what specific proposals 

of legislative, financial, or administrative reform 

shall receive the general support of the party. 

So that, whatever may be meant by their object 
as stated above. the party will adopt other 
issues at the only time when the workers would 
have an opportunity of giving it their unquali- 
fied approval and support. If their object were 
“distinctly” Socialistic it would not be known 
at any election, what proportion of their total 
vote was recorded in its favour. The object 
itself might be entirely lost sight of by their 
supporters, and their attention concentrated on 
the issues that made up the “special party 
programme for that particular election cam- 
paign.” Such a method gives rise to a double 
confusion: the workers are confused because 
they do not know for what the votes are given. 
That in itself would not trouble them, their 
object being really a personal one—to get 
returned. Hence the introduction of issues that 
would appeal to the non-Socialist element—the 
element on which they depend for the success 
of their candidature, 

Neither in their general propaganda nor in 
theirelection programmes do the labour leaders 
stand for Socialism. They take sides on every 
issue raised between Liberala and Tories, 
though such issues can have no interest for the 
workers beyond proving to them that those 
parties only discuss questions affecting their 
class, and settle them in accordance with the 
interests of their class. 

Capitalist politics may, therefore, be left, to 
capitalist politicians, to whom the Labour Party 
belong. The workers should adopt the Socialist 
Object and support only that at ell times. 
Other objects and issues are only raised to 
confuse them, to satisfy personal ambitions, or 
to strengthen the position of the ruling class. 

Let the rank and file of the Labour Party 
realise that only Socialism is worth voting and 
working for, and their leaders will, perforce, 
stand for Socialism, or be stripped of their 
sheep’s clothing and be revealed as capitalist 


wolves. 
SE 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sociatisr Sraypanp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Otfice, 25 Union St., W.C., 1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
0:0——_——_ 

THE MORALS OF 

CAPITALISM. — (Centinued.) 
70: 
The Age of Cant. 

Summing up the “morality of capitalism,” 
what is the distinctive feature by which it is 
distinguished from that of other class-divided 
societies? It is undeniably that hypocritical 
taint which pervades it through and through, 
and which is seen in the glaring contrast which 
is presented between the moral theory professed 
and the actual moral reality practised. This 
moral hypocrisy is the imevitable outcome of 
the social relations immanent in capitelism. It 
results from the antagonisms which exist in the 
system ; partly from that engendered in the 
competitive Gen between individuals and 
groups of individuals, but primarily from that 
antagonism which exists between the interests 
of the bourgeoisie on the one hand, and of the 
proletariat on the other. Seta 

Every activity of the bourgeoisie in its own 
interest must be undertaken professedly in the 
interests of the workers, or, more correctly, of 
“society as a whole.” For the “unity of 
society” and of its interests is a cardinal dogma, 
in which the very existence of classes is often 
denied.- “Democracy, Liberty, and Humanity” 
have been the watchwords of bourgeois society, 
but words only, for in their name more horrible 
and sickening atrocities have been perpetrated 
than in any previous period in history. Thus, 
human life is held in this “‘most humanitarian 
age” to be sacred, yet witness the widespread 
equanimity with which the slow starvation of 
thousands and the mental and physical defor- 
mation of millions are endured, and even the 
fervid glee with which the international capi- 
talist class and their dupes beheld the bloody 
murder of 20,000 workers after the Commune 
of Paris, and which to-day greets the slaughter 
of millions on the battle-fields of Europe. ; 

The worship of ‘democratic’ and “*humani- 
tarian”’ phrases has led to the ludicrous situation — 
that everyone professes to admire the rule ‘Do 
unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you,” and for the most part to be guided by 
it, and yet the social system which these same 
people uphold makes the practice of this rule 
absolutely impossible. Did, indeed, anyone 
actually attempt to abide by this principle he 
would certainly come into such violent conflict 
with existing conceptions and institutions as to 
be branded an utopian and a madman, and 
most likely he would be punished with impri- 
sonment. 

There is hypocrisy and deceit everywhere, 
from the lying and trickery of trades and the 
cant about the ‘honour of our public men” to 
the veneer of religious orthodoxy and the “love” 
that in conventional belief cements the econo- 
mic contract we call ‘‘marriage.” Verily, our 
time has rightly been called “the Age of Cant.” 


PART VII. 


THE OUTLOOK OF THE 
PROLETARIAT. 


PART VII. 


Owing to the fact that capitalist society rests 
upon the exploitation of the wage-earners by 
the owners of capital, it is rendered possible to 
generate a system of morality radically different 
from the bourgeois ethics we have been consi- 
dering, namely, a system which conforms to the 
interest of the exploited class—the proletariat. 

At the same time we have seen also, that an 
essential part of the superstructure of capitalism 
consists of institutions which effectively prevent 
the majority of the workers fronggyecognising 
their real social status, make them contented 
with the system they are born into, and secure 
their acceptance of the bourgeois moral code. 
The formulation of a proletarian moral code 
and its acceptance by the working class is, 

therefore, a slow and difficult process, obstructed 
at every point by practically all the institutions 
of the social environment. 

Only by gradual and uneven stages can the 
proletariat in the mass really assimilate a class 
ethic of their own. Thus to-day, for example, 
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but a small’ minority have already reached this 
position, although many are fainy class-con- 
scious and considerably ahead of the main body 
of the workers, who as yet only possess a faint 
glimmering of their class interests, whilst on 
the other side a backward section, growing, 
however, continually smaller, have not even 
achieved this state, but embrace in its entirety 
the capitalistic outlook. 

The mental evolution of the proletariat is a 
subject so vast that here our survey must be 
practically confined to working-class develop- 
ment in Englund. 


The Early Working-Class Movement. 


The earliest independent organisations 
formed by the modern working class aimed at 
regulating the conditions af working, such as 
raising or maintaining the standard of wages 
or shortening the working day. In several of 
the more advanced industries such ‘‘trade 
clubs” had already been formed quite early in 
the eighteenth century. They were, at first, 
small and local. Working menof a common 
craft, living in a common locality, gathered 
together for the protection of their.common 
interests. Though they were concerned with 
minor and immediate grievances, seeking only 
to palliate the, to them, evil effects of evolving 
capitalism, yet their very existence is evidence 
of the fact that, even in the pre-machine period 
of capitalism many workers were beginning to 
realise that their interests and those of their 
employers were by no means identical. While 
they acquiesced in the general nature of the 
system of production prevailing and considered 
it, on the whole, to be nee and just, yet many 
things which their capitalist employers rega 
as perfectly justifiable and reasonable they held 
to be wrong and unfair. 

Their classification of “good” and “bad” 
employers still lingers in the minds of their 
latter-day trade-unjon descendants. In many 
respects their economic principles and morality. 
were conservative and even reactionary, for they 
strove energetically to retain their old-estab- 
lished skill or craftsmanship against the 
tendency which the employers favoured of 
sub-dividing the labour process—a means of 
increasing profits and the domination of the 
capitalist over the labourer, but also a means 
of increasing the fertility of human energy, and 
stherefore directly in the line of human progress. 

Then came the “industrial revolution’’ with 
its ensuing horrors—the dawn of the “machine 
age” was at hand. In the many revolts against 
the terrible oppression of the factory system 
‘Teactionary ideas were still, at first. the pre- 
vailing feature. Blindly, the outraged workers 
struck at the lifeless mechanisms which were 
the immediate cause of their degradation. 

Violent machine-breaking riots occurred, the 
workers regarding the machines themselves, 
and not so much their capitalist owners, as 

the enemy to be combated. Strikes now 

became frequent, and trade combinations among 
the workers multiplied to such an extent as to 
seriously alarm the ruling classesand awaken 
them to retaliation through the State machine. 
Combinations of workmen had never been 
legal bodies, but they had been more or less 
tolerated prior to the coming of the machine. 
But uow their rapid progress in numbers and 
militancy brought forth the severe Anti-Combi- 
nation Acts of 1799-1800. Savage persecution 
of workmen followed and unions were relent- 
lessly suppressed. But, nevertheless, these 
organisations, made inevitable by capitalist 
exploitation, continued to exist in secret, and, 
in the underground warfare against the em- 
ploying class, some recognition of the class 
antagonism inherent in capitalist society must 
have been forced upon many of the workers. 
At length. however, after over twenty years 
of terrible persecution, the dominant classes 
seemed to have realised the futility and even 





worse of forcible suppression, and the unions 
were granted some measure of legal sanction. 
Immediately trade unions sprang up every where 
in greater abundance than ever before, for, in 
the intervening period, capitalist production 
had advanced exceedingly and machinery had 
now ifvaded almost every branzh of industry. 


Consequently more oppression occurred, but to 


no real purpose. 


Now, however, the far-sighted among the 
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bourgeoisie were coming to see that these 
organisations were unavoidable, and although 
an evil were a necessary one. If they could 
not be killed they could, perhaps, be conciliated. 
How this view was justified we shall see 
later. 

Many various experiments in industrial orga- 
nisation were made by the workers in the 
succeeding decade or two, principally through 
the efforts of enthusiastic Utopians like Robert 
Owen. The social ideals of such men were 
high indeed, but the vast majority of the workers .. 
remained uninfluenced by them. They were in 
the unions because they thereby hoped, just as 
their predecessors had done, tu ameliorate their 
immediate grievances, to obtain higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Eventually, after many experimental failures, 
trade unionism settled down into that general 
form which prevailed throughout the rest of the 
ninéteenth century. One advance was made, 
however. The unions for the most part ceased 
to be mere local associations and tended more 
apd more to become national in their scope—a 
development made possible and necessary by 
the great progress in communication achieved 
through the introduction of railways. It is, 
perhaps, needless toadd that ascapitalist produc- 
tion gradually took root al] over the world there 
spread along with it its necessary accompani- 
ment, trade unionism. 

Meanwhile the final struggle of the industrial 
capitalists for political power had had the effect 
of turning the workers’ dttention also to the 
field of politics as a means whereby they might 
obtain relief from their intense impoverishment 
and distress. 

Though the “industrial revolution” had 
considerably enhanced the wealth. numbers, 
and influence of the manufacturing bourgeoisie, 
this class remained, for a long period afterwards, 
excluded from direct political representation. 
Whilst insignificant country districts often had 
separate representatives, large and now vastly 
important and thickly populated industrial 
towns like Birmingham and Manchester were 
without independent representation under the 
existing constitution. Parliament, accordingly, 
continued to be dominated by the aristocratic 
landlords. vestigial remains of the now dead 

feudal system. C 

The manufacturers and their ‘‘intellectual” 
allies demanded political reform and strove, by 

incessant agitation, to draw the working class 
to the support of the reform movement. Amon 
the discontented workers such propaganda fell 
upon fertile soil. Huge demonstrations were 
held all over the country and eventually, after 
many years of obstinate resistance and brutal 
repression, the government, fearful of civil war, 
reluctantly conceded the Reform Bill of 1832. 


This Act, while it partly remedied the ano- 
malies in the representation of the industrial 
centres and extended the vote to the wealthier 
strata of the capitalists, left the proletariat still 
without the franchise. Great disappointment 
and resentment was aroused in the workers by 
this betrayal, and within three years an associ- 
ation of working men drew up their own political 
programme—the ‘People’s Charter.” This 
was soon adopted by the majority of the politi- 
cally active workers who became known as 
Chartists. 

The enactment of the Charter was to establish 
political democracy by a thorough revision of 
the electoral system, and the Charter was thus 
the logical outcome of the political ideals of the 
bourgeoisie. But there can be no doubt that, 
to the masses of working men who gave their 
support to Chartism, political reform was but a 
means to an end—the alleviation of their miser- 
able poverty, slavery, and degradation. This 

is shown by the vigoreus activity of the 
Chartists on behalf of the Ten Hours Bill and 
other factory legislation, and by their loyal 
support of the industrial movement of the 
workers which was apparent in everysttrike. I 
such activities they were met by the bitter PO, 
position of those self-styled ‘friends of the 
people,” the free-trade factory capitalists. 
During their existence of about twelve years 
the Chartists accomplished a great amount of 
agitation and educational work, several widely- 
read newspapers being published in support of 
the movement. Adherents to the: party multi- 





. tion made moreand more necessary by scientific 
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plied rapidly, especially in the great northern 
centres of industry. The growth of the agita- 
tion made it hatedpand feared by the ruling 
classes both aristocratic and bourgeois, and 
many of its members were victimised by the 
employers and imprisoned by the authorities. 

The Chartists, however, proved too weak to 
carry their point. Dissentions had grown in 
their ranks, and among the mass of their sup- 
porters, who were but loosely orgunised, many 
were side-tracked by the bourgeois agitation 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. Parliament 
scornfully rejected the petition for the Charter, 
and in the suppression of the minor insurrec- 
tions and disturbances which followed, the 
Chartists found themselves “confronted with a 
highly developed military administration, with 
barracks ranged through the industrial dis- 
tricts, and with a newly organised and well 
drilled police force.” (Green's ‘Short History,” 
p. 859.) Open revolt seemed futile. 

Furthermore, the factory acts had removed 
many of the more pressing grievances of the 
workers, and a revival of trade relieved the 
unemployment situation. The bulk of the 
workers became politically apathetic ; the vigour 
of Chartism declined and, after a time, the 
movement collapsed and disappeared. 

On the continent of Europe events, similar to 
those in England were taking place. There the 
bourgeoisie, striving to win political supremacy, 
also allied themselves with the proletariat, and 
in 1848 broke out in revolt. When, however, 
the workers at the first success put forward 
demands on their own account, the bourgeoisie 
immediately became anxious about “law and 
order.” In Germany they joined hands with 
their political enemies, the nobility, in suppres- 
sing the rising of the workers, and in France, 
after constituting themselves the ruling power, 
the industrial bourgeoisie crushed the proleta- 
rian rebels with great violence and bloodshed. 


The Reconciliation : Its Causes and 


Consequences, 


These early manifestations of a widespread 
spirit of revolt on the part of the proletariat 
took place, it must be remembered, before the 
days of ‘‘State education.” The marvellously 
complex organisations by which the workers 
were in later times to be impregnated with a 
bourgeois ideology had not yet been fully 
evolved. Masses of the workers were still 
unable to read or write, especially in the earlier 
period. What little reading and learning was 
possessed among them, here and there, was 
gleaned mainly through the agency of trade 
clubs or similar organisations, in connection 
with which small libraries were sometimes 
maintained and study classes held. 

That capitalist tradition, including the dog- 
mas regarding abstinence and directive ability, 
so respected by ani ingrained in the bulk of the 
workers in after years, and which so largely 
holds them in its grip to-day, was, at that time, 
only in its formative period. The vast array of 
intellectual retainers of every type to-day in 
the pay of the bourgeoisie, was then much less 
numerous and not nearly so well organised, for 
the wealth and influence of the industrial capi- 
talists was, at that time, comparatively small. 
Neither had they that undisputed contro! of the 
Petes machine which they were later to hold. 

oreover, they themselves, in their revolution- 
ary struggle with the nobility, had, in their 
criticisms of hereditary privilege, done much to 
discredit and undermine respect for established 
institutions and authority. When they had 
risen to complete supremacy the bourgeoisie 
were sorely in need of a working-class narcotic 
to occupy the place left by that which they had 
helped to undermine. 

At length it was realised by the bolder and 
wiser elements of the bourgeoisie that an offi- 
cially controlied educational system would not 
only give to the workers that technical instruc- 


commerce and production, but would also make 
possible the systematic and more etiicient 
inculeation into the absorbant minds of the 
proletarian children the servile code of ethics 
which it had once been the exclusive business 
of the Church to foster. We have seen in our 
previous section the outcome of this idea. Stil 
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it seems hardly Iikely that the bourgeoisie could 
have seen what a valuable instrument in the 
service of class rule they were forging when the 
first timid “educational” schemes were put 
forward. 

Atall events, the fact cannot be gainsaid that 
with the gradual elaboration and extension of 


compulsory capitalistic education and, side by | 


side wlth this the marvellous growth in cheap- 
ness, size, and circulation of the bourgeois 


Scare : ' 
Press (the greatest agent of: mental perversion | 


the world has ever seen), the earliest rumblings 
of revolt among the workers died down consi- 
derably. Engels has admirably shown that a 
religious revival fogiered by the bourgeoisie also 
played its part in this process. Capitalism now 
seemed to have reached a comparatively stable 
and smooth-running condition as far as the 
workers were concerned, fulfilling all the desires 
of its profit-worsbipping devotees. 


Particularly was this conservatism of the 
workers manifested in England, where there 
operated more directly economic causes to this 
end. After the abolition of the Corn Laws in 
1846 the capitalists of England entered upon 
their period of economic world supremacy. 
Out of the enormous and steadily increasing 
stream of profiits the employers could well 
afford to conciliate the workers with sops in the 


shape of somewhat higher wages and with | 
social reforms which eliminated meny of the | 
minor grievances of the workers. It paid to do | 
this rather than risk a disturbance and a break | 


in the continuity of their wonderful prosperity 
by unnecessary industrial strife twixt employer 
and employed. 

After the workers had become docile the 
bourgeoisie could with safety satisfy that popu- 
lar desire for the franchise which revived again 


and again, and this they did in succeeding | 


stages. As Engels says, “ parliamentary 


government is a capital school for teaching | 
respect for tradition,” and besides, the vote | 


completed the argument of the bourgevisie that 
the workers were “free.” Did they not elect 


their chosen representatives to rule them? Was | 


not “democracy” now a reality ? Thus, appa- 
rently, were the capitalists made more secure 
than ever, 

In this long period of working-class quies- 
cence, which started about 1850 and began to 
end towards the close of the century, trade 
unionism persisted but took on a form so dis- 
tinctly bourgeois as to become in itself and its 
results a powerful ‘bulwark of capitalism.” 


Politically the workers for the most part | l 
| the State, 


supported the bourgeois Liberal and Tory 
parties. 

Whatever revolutionary sentiment had ex- 
esisted in the earlier movement now almost 
entirely disappeared.* The view that the respec- 
tive interests of the capitalists and the workers 
were necessarily antagonistic, which had been 
taught by many of the advanced Chartists, was 
now discredited. The workers generally held 
that the capitalists as a class were useful, 
necessary, even benevolent, earning the well- 
deserved profits of abstinence and ability. 
whatever grievances the workers bad were 
thought to be due either to the greed of excep- 
tionally bad and unjust employers or to unfor- 
tunate misunderstandings on the part of the 
capitalists or their workpeople; this was the 
justification for trade unions. 


The unions had for their motto ‘‘ Defence, not 
Defiance,” and “A Fair Day’s Wage for a Fair 
Day’s Work.” Strikes were discouraged ; the 
new policy in dealing with disputes was one of 
arbitration based on compromise and mutual 
good-will. ‘I hese tactics, of course, transferred 


the field of action from the mags of the orga- | 


nised workers to their officials and representa? 
tives, who met the employers or their agents in 
conference. 

The growth in size of the unions, together 
with their anti-strike policy, enabled the accy- 
mulation of very considerable reserve funds 
which were spent mainly in friendly benefits, 
These factors also tended to enhance the pres- 
tige and power of the prcm.nent officials, who 
now became a full-time salaried staff, virtually 
though not avowedly, dominating the policy 
and activities of their organisations. 

R. W. Hovustey. 
(To be Continued.) 
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| Are politics worth while? One would think 
that such were a crazy question to ask at this 
| ume of dey. Yet probably the vast majority of 
| the working class even to-day hold politics in 
the most } rofound contempt. 

Che £ lly of this attitude is revealed as soon 
as we consider what the functions and purpose 
of politics are. 

Politics, we are told, are “the science of 
| government ; political affairs, or the contests of 
| parties for power.” ‘The workers’ interest in 
| politics us the science of government is the 

governed. lor they are the governed. They 
have no lot or portion in government, notwith- 
standing appearances. What, then, is the pur- 
pose of government ? 

There are two classes in modern societ-. one 
of which—the working class— produces all the 
wealth, the other of which—the master class— 
appropriates all the wealth. A social arlaDge- 
ment in which one seetion of society i2 robbed 

| by another section of society must necessarily 

always be preductive of social friction. The 
class which are robbed, however ignorant they 
may be of the fact of the robbery, must have a 
tendency to resist that spoliation. Even if in 
their view there was nothing but the sale and 
purchase of labour-power, still must they resist 
the spoliation in the form of a limitless and 
ceaseless struggle for a higher price fur their 
labour-power. 

Obviously, the extent to which this struggle 
| for higher wages succeeds must be determined 
by the force which is opposed to it. In the total 
absense uf opposition it must proceed until 
there is nothing left of the workers’ prcduct 
after tleir wage-claim has been met, and the 
| next step must be, consequent upon the break- 
| down of the sale and purchase of Jabour-power 
the utter expropriation of the possessing class. 
_ Inorder to prevent things taking this course, 
in order to maintain their position as an ex ploi- 
ting class on the one hand, and render their 
exploitation as complete as possible on the 
_ other, a controling force is necessary. This con- 

troling force is a complex thing, being nothing 
| less than the whole instrument of the State. 
| The forces of ccercion, civil and military : the 
| judiciary and its minions; tle Iccal authorities: 
| these and many others are the components of 

the instrument of suppression which we call 





This machinery of the State, by means of 
which the social system is maintained upon a 
basis which p.esupposes a class living by the 
sale of their labour-power- a class of wage- 
workers—is controlled politically. Its control 
is the object of rolitics in the sense of “contests 
between parties for power’’—the political 
struggle. Are politics, then, worth while ? 

Politics, it is seen, lie at the rcot of all social 
power. Through politics the workers are 
kept subject and robbed. Through politics 
the masters assure. that all the Lenefits which 
accrue from human progress—every advance in 
science, every improvement in the means and 
methods of wealth production—go to them. 
Through politics they are able to throw the 
workers into the streets to starve when their 
labour has filled the warehouses with goods 
which they are not permitted to cunsume, and 
glutted the markets with wealth which chckes 
its producers. ‘Ihrough politics the tyrants of 
the universe are able to drag the workers from 
their homes to die in countless thousands in 
the trenches of the battlefield. Through politics 
they are able to fill the land—all lands— with 


' widows and orphans, and with mothers mourn- 


ing sons who will never return. 

All these things politics mean and more. 
More on the side of the masters, and mere, inti- 
nitely more on the side of the workers For 
politics are the means which will give them 
control over the armed forces)dver the police 
and the judiciary, over every stone and timber 
of the structure of the State, and through these 


| over. the instruments of Jabour, the means of 


production. Through politics it shall yet be 
secure AD the mills grind for human feeding 
and the shuttles fly for human comfort. Politics 


| ARE worth while. A. E. J. 
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TO THE COMRADES OF 
THE GREATER WAR. 
Greetings. 

After nearly fourteen years’ consistent 
propaganda the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain feels justified in making this special 
appeal for immediate assistance. 

During its career the Party has accom- 
plished much, but an enormous work yet 
remains to be done. Maintaining the 


Socialist position against all comers, its 
growth has been slow but sure ; yet on all 
occasions and in every “crisis,” by fearlessly 
applying its, Principles, it has been able to 


take up the’correct working-class attitude. 
Owing to the war conditions of the last 
three years expenses have increased while 
many means of income have been denied 
the Party. Itsaccumulated funds have gone 
and there is now a danger that financial 
difficulties may hinder its development and 
impair its efficiency as the instrument of the 
Social Revolution. 

The failure of the capitalist system to 
properly meet the requirements of human 
society—clear to us in times of “‘ peace” — 
is now, in the course of the struggle on the 
bloody battlefield, faintly dawning on many 
others of our class, and a greater opportu- 
nity, as well as a greater need, for Socialist 
propaganda may speedily present itself. 
The question arises, will the funds be forth- 
coming for the great offensive ? 


Larger and better-equipped Headquarters 
are required. Our Party Organ, The Socialist 
Standard, the cost of producing which has 
increased three-fold during this war, must be 
maintained and its circulation and influence 
increased. Leaflets, Pamphlets, and books, 
so urgently required, must be brought out. 
Full-time propagandists must be appointed 
and utilised to the greatest possible extent. 
All this requires money. 

Comrades, capitalism has been tried and 
found wanting. Socialism stands chal- 
lenged! Shall we fulfil oyr mission ? Shall 
the S.P.G.B. carry on? Shall the Party 
that has never erred, and The Socialist 
Standard that has never faltered, fail for 
lack of funds? ‘“’Tis ye must hasten and 
answer.” All can help—all may contribute 
to the special collection. .\ Finance Com- 
mittee has been appointed with a view to 
raising at least £1,000 for Socialism, and 
this must be done immediately. Collecting 
sheets will be sent to all who are willing to 
help, and all sums received will be acknow- 
ledged in The Socialist Standard. 

Books, works of art or any other useful 


| 
| 





THE SOCIALIST STANDARD 
articles are acceptable ; offers, donations, 
and enquiries should be addressed to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

THE SocraList- PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

28 Union STREET, 

Lonpon, W. 1. 

We shall then do the necessary on behalf 
of the S.P.G.B. 

THE Frnanck COMMITTEE. 


THE CENTENARY OF 
MARX. 


0:0 -_— 

Into the midst of the greatest slaughter the 
world has ever known ohtrudes one of those 
arbitrary divisions of time called a century, in 
this case marked off by an event of great inte- 
rest for the working class. 

On the 5th of May, 1818, at the old German 
téwn of Treves, was born a boy whose disco- 
veries, research, and propaganda were to mark 
an epoch in human knowledge and progress, and 
who stands out as an intellectual giant in a 
century noted for its number of great intellects. 
This boy was Karl Marx. 

After the customary school course and atten- 
dance at the universities both of Bonn and 
of Berlin, Marx wished to take up a lectureship 
in philosophy, but was advised not to do so by 
his friend, Bruno Bauer. 

At 24 years of age Marx was offered the edi- 
torship of a new paper called the “Journal of 
the Rhine” (Rheinsche Zeitung), run. by a radi- 
cal section of the growing commercial class. 

It was while in charge of this paper that the 
social juestions and problems pushing them- 
selves forward in that transition period induced 
Marx to take up the studies of economics and 
social development, resulting in his world- 
famous works. ~ 

This editorship, conducted with conspicuous 
ability, involved Marx in a running fight with 
the censorship, a fight that ended in 1843 with 
the suppression of the paper. 

Marx, now married, moved to Paris and 
helped to found the ‘“German-French Annals” 
(Deutsch-Franzsoesischer Jahrbuecher) that ran 
for a short time. It was while engaged on this 
paper that he met Frederich Engels, who be- 
came his closest friend and co-worker for the 
remainder of his life. Engels, even before 
Marx, though two years younger, had already 
got rid of his Hegelian views and undoubtedly 
helped Marx to free himself completely from 
the bonds of this Ideal Philosophy. 

Marx now joined the staff of the Paris 
“Advance” (Vorwaerts) and in conjunction with 
Heine and others produced the pampblet “The 
Holy Family,” a satirica] criticism of German 
philosophical Idealism. 

His meeting with Engels brought out the fact 
that both of them had reached the same conclu- 
sions on the question of social development 
independently of each other. 

When Marx's continued attacks upon the 
Russian Government led the latter to persuade 
M. Guizot, the French Minister, to expel him 
from France and he removed to Brussels, he 
avd Engels worked out their theory of the 
“Materialist Conception of History” in the 
MSS. of two large volumes that the unsettled 
circumstances of the time prevented being 
printed. As Marx puts it, however, the MSS. 
“had accomplished our main purpose—the 
clearing up of the question to ourselves” 

It was while in Brussels that Marx delivered 
his lecture on “Free Trade,” and those on 
“‘Wage-Labour fand Capital,” afterwards pub- 
lished as pamphlets. © Here, too, he wrote his 
famous ‘Poverty of Philosophy,” in answer to 
Proudhon’s ‘‘Philosophy of Misery” —a volume 
that is a fine example of keen analysis and 
powerful argument dressed in the scathing 
sarcasm of al Sere Marx was a master, as well as 
an instance of the acknowledgment and credit 
he always gave-his predecessors. Many of the 
authors mentioned would have been forgotten 
long ago had Marx not rescued them from obli- 

vion. Every one of the critics who so loudly 
claim to have discovered forerunners of Marx 
—Anton Menger, Beatrice Potter, James Con- 
nolly, etc.—have had these “discoveries” placed 
in their hands by—Marx. 
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It was while in Brussels that Marx and 
Engels joined the Communist Alliance, which 
in 1847, after changing its constitution, in- 
structed Marx and Engels to draw up a mani- 
festo of its principles. , 

The result was the world-renowned pamphlet 
“The Communist Manifesto,” published early 
in 1848, and probably the most rernarkable and 
widely-read pamphletever printed. Even to-day, 
seventy years alter its first publication, its prin- 
ciples still apply, and some of its tactical 
methods remain the best for the working class 
to follow. 

Under the storm raised in Belgium by the 
February (1848) Revolution in France, the 
Belgian Government expelled Marx, and once 
more he went to Paris. But he did not stay 
long. Revolution was spreading in Germany and 
he returned to Culogne to start the “New 
Journal of the Rhine.” As the Clerical “Jour- 
nal of the Cruss’’ put it, the new paper attacked 
everything holy, from the kingfand administra- 
tion of the realm{down to the policeman. Small 
wonder that the victorious reactionary govern- 
ment of 1849 suppressed the paper in May of 
that year. 

Marx returned again to Paris but was ordered 
to leave France, and he came to London, where 
he stayed till his death. 

To obtain a living he wrote articles for vari- 
ous papers. Those he contributed to the “New 
York Tribune” on the Revolution in Germany 
have since been published in book form by his 
daughter Eleanor, under the title ‘Revolution 
and Counter-Revolution”’ in the ‘Social Science 
Series.” Another series of articles dealing with 
the Crimean War has been: published under the 
title ‘The Eastern Question.” The pamphlets 
on the “Life of Lord Palmerston” and the 
“Secret Diplomatic History of the Eighteenth 
Century” are also compiled from these articles. 

Early in 1852 Marx wrote the ‘18th Bru- 
maire of Louis Napoleon,” the most brilliant 
application of the Materialist Conception of 
History to a particular set of events that has yet 
been written. The career and character of 
Napoleon III. has been mercilessly exposed in 
this pamphlet, while the analysis and explana- 
tion of the events leading up to his seizure of 
power in 1851 sweep away the cloud of fog and 
mystery in which the muddled historians of the 
master class have wrapped that event. 

In tle same year as Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species” appeared (1869) Marx published his 
“Critique of Political Economy,” that later, 
modified and expounded, formed the first vol- 
ume of “Capital.” 

Here again forgotten authors are brought to 
light and credit given them for their work. 
The manner in which John Gray completely 
anticipated Proudhon by about 16 years in his 
scheme of exchange is a case in point. 

In London Marx found both the materials— 
in the Reading Room of the British Museum — 
and the social conditions necessary for the pro- 
duction of his master- work, ‘’Capital.” 

Of this epoch-making production, that ranks 
with Darwin’s “Origin of Species” and Mor- 
gan’s “Ancient Society” as standing above all 
the other grand intellectual efforts of the 19th 
Century, he only lived long enough to see the 
first volume through the Press. From the mass 
of materials he had gathered in his studies, 
some of which had been roughly arranged in 
the order intended for publication, Engels 
prepared the second and third volumes for 
the Press. They have since been published in 
English by Kerr & Co., Chicago. The first 
volume was published in 1867. 

During 1863-64 Marx took in the efforts 
to form an “ International Workitg Men’s Asso- 
ciation” that was finally launched on the 28th 
September, 1864. It was to the Congress of this 
Association in 1865 that he read the paper now 
published as ‘‘ Value, Price, and Profit.” This 
magnificent propaganda pamphlet is the best 
simple summary of the fundamentals of Marx- 
ian economics yet produced, and is a sample of 
the clear and direct style Marx could use when 
not dealing with the more technical parts of 
the subject. 

He drew up the addresses of this body on the 
Franco-German War, the third of which, en- 
titled ‘‘Civil War in France,” is a magnificent 
sketch of the rise and fall of the Commune of 

Paris of 1871 and a scathing indictment of the 
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‘politicians who surrounded and_ succeeded 
Napoleon III. [t is also another fine example 
of the application of the Materialist Conception 
of History to a particular event. 


Marx died on 14th March, 1383, after a long | 


illness, his end undoubtedly being hastene! by 
the death of his wife in 1831 and his favourite 
daughter, Jenny, in 1882. 


Marx s life-work falls into two main divisions. 
The- first is his criticism of political economy 
and the second is his analysis of social develop- 
ment. His theoretical studies and literary work 
is more largely concerned with the first division 
as a glance at the list of his works published 
in English will show. 

This list includes the pamphlets on “‘ Wage- 
Labour and Capital,” and ‘‘Free Trade,” and 
also the ‘Critique of Political economy,” 

““Poverty of Philosophy,” ‘ Value, Price, and 
Profit,” and the three volumes of “Capital.” 
In addition, though i yet translated into 
into English, Kautsky from Marx’s materials 
‘(left by Engels) has published some volumes on 
“Theories of Surplus- Value.” 
Of “Capital” it ;is no exaggeration to say 
“that no work ever written on economics has 
attracted so much attention and attempted 
criticism. Every professor of political economy 
and every petty journalist feels bound to criti- 
-cise, without having troubled to read, Marx's 
unanswerable exposure of the present system. 

The two great features of “Capital” are the 

solving of the riddle of Value and the demon- 


stration of the appropriation of Surplus- Value. 


While, as Marx points out, both William Petty 
and Benjamin Franklin hit upon the true 
nature of Value, its analvsis and working-out 
was not achieved until “Capital” appeared. By 
his discovery of the two-fold character of labour 
—its abstract and concrete qualities -he was 
-able to prove that values of commodities are 
determined by the quantity of necessary social 
labour- time taken to produce (or reproduce) the 
‘commodities. The complete and overwhelming 
‘truth of this statement is shown among other 
‘things by a simple fact. Every improvement 
‘in machinery, every increase in “efficiency,” 
‘whether of the individual employees or in their 


‘organisation, has one object in view—to shorten 


‘the time taken to produce a given article, and 
80 increase the profits of the masters. 

With the enormous masses of wealth alway 
present in modern capitalist society under our 


~eyes, it has practically become impossible to 
‘deny the existence of Surplus-Value. The ques- 


tion fiercely debated was, whence this surplus ? 
Marx, in a long, closely-reasoned analysis, has 
shown that this surplus is provided hy the 
unpaid labour- power of the workers. Put 
into simple terms, and referring the reader to 
“Capital” for its demonstration, this means 
that the wages of the worker are always lessthan 
the value of the articles he produces in the time 


-covered by those wages. This is fully admitted 


an all business transactions, as no employer will 


-engage a worker unless he can make the en- 


gagement “pay’—that is, unless he ubtains 4 
profit asa result of employing that worker. 
The weirdest theories have been put forward 


‘to gloss over this glaring fact, from what may 


be termed the “discount” theory of. Bohm- 
Bawerk to the ‘money makes money”’ nonsense 
of the vellow Press journalist. 

On the subject of social development the list, 


and size of the works, is much smaller. It | 


includes the ‘Communist Manifesto,” the ‘18th 
Brumaire,” the sketch of the general theory in 
the Preface to the ‘‘Critique of Political Eco- 
nomy,” ‘Revolution and Counter-Revolution,” 
to somé extent “The Eastern Question,” and 
the addresses of the International on the Paris 


‘Commune. 


Marx's son-in-law, the late Paul Lafargue, 
has given a splendid description of the Mate- 
rialist Conception of History” and how to 
apply it in one of his finest essays-—‘‘Marx’s 
Historical Method.” He brings the work of the 
18th century Italian philosopher, Giambista 
Vico, from the shelf where it had lain for- 
gotten, to show how even at that time ideas of 
the materialist forces in history were beginning 
to take shape. Tbe following quotations from 
Lafargue's essay will illustrate this. 

““The social world,’ says Vico, ‘is undoubt- 
edly the work of man, whence it results that 


_else than in the modifications of human 
| intelligence.’ 

“Again he says : ‘There necessarily exists 
in the nature of buman affairs, a universal 
| mental language, common to all nations, which 
| designs uniformly the substance of the things 
playing an active part in the social life of men 
and expresses it with as many modifications as 
there are different aspects these things can take 
oa. We recognise its existence in proverbs, 


the same substance in all'nations, ancient and 
modern, although they are expressed in so 
many different ways.’”’ 

Perhaps Vico’s most striking statement, con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, is when he 
says that it is not man’s virtues but his vices 
which are the active forces in history. It is not 
“‘disinterestedness, generosity and humanity, 
but ferocity, avarice and ambition which create 
and develop societies.” 

Contemporary with Marx, but working in an 
entirely different field of science, the great 
American ethnologist Lewis H. Morgan, inde- 
pendently arrived at similarconclusions to both 
Vico and Marx. 

In his monumental work ‘Ancient Society” 
he says: ‘‘It may be remarked finally that the 
experienc; of mankind hus run in nearly uni- 
form channels; that human necessities insimilar 
conditions have been the same; and that the 
operations of the mental principle have been 
uniform by virtue of the specific identity of the 
brain of all the races of mankind.” (P. 8.) 

In the preface to the first volume of “Capital” 
Marx says: ‘The country that is more deve- 
loped industrially only shows to the less deve- 
loped the image of its own future.” (P. XVIL) 

Vico thought the human forces that developed 
societies were due to divine intelligence. Mor- 





gan held the view that it was the ideas of pro-‘ 


perty that was the chief factor in that develop- 
ment. ‘‘It [the idea of property] not only led 
mankind to overcome the obstacles which 
delayed civilisation, but to establish political 
society on the basis of territory and property. 
A critical knowledge of the evolution of the 
idea of property would embody, in most 
respects, the most remarkable portion of the 
mental history of mankind.” (‘Ancient 
Society,” p. 6.) 

But whence the change in the ideas of pro- 
perty? What is the ‘divine intelligence” 
behind man’s vices? Marx and Engels answer, 
“the mode of production.” 

The most unstable factor in society, the one 
that is continually changing, is the method of 
producing and distributing the articles needed 
to satisfy man’s requirements. This change 
having reached a certain stage of development, 
is hampered by the existingrelationsof property. 
A struggle arises between those interested in 
developing the means of production and those 
interested in preserving existing property rela- 
tions. These two sets of individuals form two 
different classes, and their conflict, based on 
their economic conditions, forms the CLASS 
STRUGGLE that has characterised every change 
in the forms of society. 





usually cla‘m, and often imagine, they are fight-’ 
ing for certain ideals as “ Freedom of Industry,” 
| “Liberty to choose one’s employer,”’ but sooner 
or later the real interests involved are exposed. 
Marx has given some splendid illustrations of 
of this factor in the “15th Brumaire.” 


is demonstrating the truth of this theory with 


have sneered at Marx now calmly appropriate 


but with the suggestion that they have made 
the discovery themselves. 

Thus Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote last November 
some articles for the “ Daily Express” on ‘‘ How 


of Marx till a debate took place with Professor 
Wicksteed in the old Socialist magazine “To- 


Mr. Shaw defended the former. Shortly after 





to the Jevonian theory. Since then he has ever 
been ready to sneer at Marx and Marxians. 
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we may and must find its principle nowhere | 


In the articles mentioned Mr. Shaw easily 
| shows the folly of the Sinn Feiners’ idea of 
| relying on their own force to-obtain freedom 
| from England. But when he comes to explain 


| the vigorous agitation by Ulster for preserving 


the Union he has to adopt, without the slightest 
hint that it is not his own original fdea, the 
“out-of-date” method of Marx. In his second 
article he says : 
; Ulster should study the Tariff Reform Movement 
in England before shouting any such ultimatum. 





those maxims of popular wisdom, which are of | 


hat movement was a very simple one. The manu- 
facturing Midlands in England wanted to manufac- 
ture everything that was used in England, and 
demanded a Tariff to keep foreign goods out. The 
coast towns of England, being maritime carriers, 
wanted everything used in England manufactured 





The individuals carrying on this struggle | 


Year by year the development of capitalism | 


ever-increasing clearness. Those who for years | ant ( ; 
| pointed out previously in the SoctaList Sranparp, 


| his discoveries, and apply them to certain pro- | 
| blems, not only without acknowledgment, 


to settle the Irish Question.” In the early ’80's | 
Mr. Shaw accepted and defended the theories’ | 


| petition. 
day” on the theories of Marx v. those of Jevons. , 


the debate Mr. Shaw announced his conversion | 
| ple language means that fewer workers will be 


| required to manage the same amount of wealth 


abroad, and everything madein Englaad sent abroad 
to pay for it.. That, and not the principles of Free 
lrade, which nobody in the country understood or 
cared about (except Mr. Balfour, who was forced 
by his party to go back on them) was what de- 
feated the Tariff Reform League. 

Now Belfast is a coast town and dockyard, as 
overwhelmingly interested in Free Trade as Ports- 
mouth or Southampton. 

Further on in the same article he says “Ulster 
is far more in the grip of modern industrial 
civilisation*than the other provinces” and ‘“‘is 
dependent for its materials as for its credit and 
cash on the international capitalist civilisation 
of which it is a part. It is this very depen- 
dence that makes Ulster cling to the Union and 
dread separation.” 

_ What is this but the explanation of certain 
simple phenomena by the sneered at Marxian 
method ? 

And to show how slender is the solidarity of 
the classes in Ulster he has to accept the facts 
of the class struggle so fiercely denied by all 
good Fabians. For in the same article he says 
that if Home Rule were passed the Ulster em- 
ployers, when elected, “would be only too glad 
to combine in the Irish Parliament with the 
Catholic farmers of the South to curb the pre- 
tensions of the industrial proletariat.” 

Such are Time’s revenges ! 

Not only with Mr. Shaw, however. ‘The 
Independent Labour Party have throughout 
their existence repudiated and attempted to 
belittle the teachings of Marx. They published 
with glee Bernstein's book in which he tried to 
show that Marx was’wrong and in need of 
“Revision.” Now, to their chagrin this world- 
war has driven Bernstein to repudiate his former 
work and to admit that Marx’s teachings were 
correct. Nor is this all. The I.L.P., while 
allowing its members in Parliament to vote the 
War Credits, and some of them to take part in 
the recruiting campaign, denounced the war as 
the result of secret diplomacy. The agitation 
fell as flat as ditch water. Then some of their 
writers started to use the formerly despised 
Marxian method and sought the explanation in 
the economic interests involved. Only by this 
method have they been able to present a case 
against the war. 

From every quarter the truth is standing forth 
as to the economic conditions that are at the root 
of this war, and powerfully demonstrating the 
soundness of Marx’s analysis. 

French capitalists claim that Germany an- 
nexed Alsace-Lorraine for its coal and iron, but 
alsg admit that this is the reason they want 
these provinces “restored.” England upon 


| declaring war at once started to take control 
| of the German Colonies and the road to the 


East through Mesopotamia. When -lapan 
started to enter Siberia the “ Manchester Guar- 
dian” admitted that her action was exactly the 
same as Germany’s in Western Russia—forcible 
annexation for commercial purposes. And, as 


America only entered officially into the war 


_ when her economic interests began to be 


endangered. 

When this military carnage has ceased the 
capitalist class will combine to a greater extent 
than before. In many cases the “national” 
boundaries will’ be ignored and the capitalists 
of groups of nations will combine to control 
whole series of industries in the world-com- 
The elimination of competition 
between those forming these combinations 
will mean .@ more economical and etiicient 
management of-those industries, which in sim- 
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production and distribution as before, resulting 
in an increase in the number of unemployed 


To ensure a emooth working of these huge 
complex organisations it will be necessary to 
persuade the workers to increase their “effici- 
ency”’ by further enslaving themselves, under 
the cloak of “taking part in the management.” 
With this object the Whitley Committee was 
appointed, and its recommendation of ‘Joint 
Councils of Employers and Employed” is one 
more added to the long list of devices intro- 
duced to swindle the workers into assisting to 
make worse their conditions of existence. 

Of much greater importance is the obtaining 
of power to safeguard and expand these en- 
larged economic interests. Whitley Committees 
will be useless here, and the only road to this 
power is the possession of the political machi- 
nery that controls the armed forces, powers of 
taxation, and of the enactment of laws. 

In many cases the capitalist may not trouble 

‘ to seek election himself. He can send his agents, 
aa his paid servants, to carry out his instruc- 
tions. This has the additional advantage that 
if opposition is aroused by any of thei actions, 
he can leave his agent to be the public scape- 
goat (and sometimes remove him—to a better 
paid office) and so divert attention from the 
real enemy. 


The number of “salaried” wage-slaves is 
steadily increasing and these peopleare finding 
a growing difficulty in obtaining employment. 
Hence the competition among them for the 
political jobs of the master class. Lawyers and 
journalistsswarm into the political organisations 
of the masters—the Tory and Liberal Associa- 
tions, with their snbsidiary bodies the Tariff 
Reform and Free Trade Leagues, etc.—in their 
hunt after jobs. Still there is not room for all 
here, and a large number are left to seek a 
footing elsewhere. 
have now officially opened their doors, so the 
future will see an increased competition of 
office and job hunters in the political field. 
This will result in further confusing the minds 
of the uninstructed workers, particularly as 
these candidates will call themselves ‘demo. 
cratic,” “labour,” or even “Socialist.” 

When returned to Parliament under these 
conditions they will obey the orders of the 
master class, just as the Labour Party have 
done before and during the war. 


But the more efficient and economical pro- 


duction of wealth will mean an increasing. 


insecurity of life with the consequent greater 
misery of the mass of the workers. The latter 
will be forced by these very facts to study more 
and more the economicand historical questions 
before tiem. As they do this they will realise 
in ever-growing numbers the correctness of the 
teachings of Marx, Morgan, and Engels, and 
will organise to take control of political power 
for the purpose of abolishing capitalism. 


Only by this method can they obtain control 
and ownership of the means of production and 
organise them with the object of satisfying the 
needs and wishes of society under the best 
conditions available within their knowledge 
and with the result of making happiness and 
leisure the portion of every member of society. 
To this end Marx devoted the best years of his 
life, and the fruits of his labours are a legacy 
of inestimable value to the working class. 

J. Firzceratp. 
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ATROCIOUS CAPITALISTS 


0.—— 


Although the working class bave no voice in 
the decision between peace or war, the consti- 
tution of present-day society makes their tup- 
port, or at least their toleration, necessary in 
order that the slaughter may be carried on. 

The competition of the capitalist class for the 
lion's share of the raw material for the produc- 
tion of commodities, the struggle for markets, 
and the endeavour to control the transport 
facilities needed to supply them, are the causes 
of war to-day. Fur that reason the true facts 
of the case are kept from the workers, whose 
interest is not affected by such questions, and 
some high-sounding phrase is adopted, such as 
“The rights of small nations” (which has done 
such service in the present war) to lead a large 
number of people into the belief that the war 
is being run for purposes other than to serve 
the interest of the capitalist class. : 

Having found a plausible excuse for entering 
the war, the war itself then becomes the means 
of supplying the capitalist with the material he 
needs to carry on his propaganda. 

With the commencement of hostilities begin 
also atrocities, and by withholding one set of 
facts and magnifying others they are able to 
present an entirely false picture to the workin 
class, the sight of which upsets their menta 
balance and makes them more useful tools with 
which their exploiters can accomplish their 
object. + 

Columns of the servile Press are occupied in 
reciting the terrible deeds committed by the 
“enemy.” The magic wand of Fleet Street is 


waved and nations become transformed. The. 


French are no longer “ Froggies,” but ‘gallant 
allies”; the Germans are converted from 
civilised men to “ Barbarians” ; the ‘‘autocrats”’ 
of Russia are revealed as the real friends of 
democracy — albeit they change their tone with- 
out a qualm to meet later altered circumstances. 

And so we see a most remarkable changing 
of national characteristics to fit in with the 
need of British capitalist interests. 

These conveniently discovered “facts,” 
coupled with the usual string of atrocities, are 
bellowed forth by politician and priest. From 
the latter source comes a pamphlet entitled 
‘Murder Most Foul,” in which Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
endeavours to make our hair stand on end with 
a description of what he claims to have seen in 
France and Belgium. 

When reading of these atrocities the workers 
should understand that the war is conducted by 
the capitalist class ; they determine what in- 
struments of destruction are used, as also they 
decide the general line of action to be followed 
by the armies under their control. ‘I'he starv- 
ing of a nation by using the British Navy to 
blockade German ports, in common with so 
many other vile deeds of this war, is carried 
out at, the command of one or another section 
of the capitalist class. Upon that class, there- 
fore, falls the responsibility for these atrocities, 
and not upon a particular nation. As evidence 
one may quote from the pamphlet mentioned 
above. Following the section headed “A 
Thousand Individual Atrocities” the writer 
tells us— 


“That all these atrocities were carefully 
planned in advance for terrorising the pagple 
is proved by the fact that on the morning of 
August 15th the officers, who had received 
great kindness from Madame Roomans, a 
notory’s wife, warned her to make her escape 
immediately, as the looting and killing of all 
the citizens, men, women, and children, was 
about to begin.” 


Knowing the capitalist class, no Socialist 
would find the statement difficult to credit. 
Their callous brutality knows no limits. The 
one ruling passion that moves them is profits ; 
to the destruction of working-class life they are 
completely indifferent. 

In spite of the terrible tales the pamphlet is 
not without its humour. By way of showing 
the contrast between the “war-like Germans” 
and the “ peaceful French”’ he says : 


“One morning the enemy stood at the gate. 
The farmer with his pruning knife was no 
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match for a German with a machine gun, and? 
down he went under the plum tree he was 
pruning.” 

It is hard to say who would feel most 
insulted, the farmer who is accused of such a 
stupid action as pruning a plum tree while the 
Germans brought up a machine gun to end his 
troubles, or the people who are expected to 
believe such nonsense. 

Having waded through a flood of tears, ex- 
uded for the benefit of those plum trees which 
are now “dead and dry,” we alight upon the 
following information : 

“Americans invented for Germany her 
revolver, her mechine gun, her turreted ship, 
and her torpedo sukmarine.”’ 

The boast of this champion of peace that his 
compatriots supplied Germany with her machine 
gun sounds rather strange after the symapthy 
expressed for the French farmer with his 
pruning knife, ana as regards the submarine it 
appears to be a case of the biter bit, as it will 
be again when the workers realise the way to 
their emancipation, and having by political 
action gained control of the armed forces, shall 


"use them to overthrow the class that dominate 


them. and so put an end to their “murder most 
foul ’ for ever. 


—_—_—_— 
THE WORSHIP OF DEATH. 


0:0—— —— 
Within a vast cathedral, dimly lit by the- 


shaded light of innumerable lamps, was gathered 
@ great multitude of people. It was a motley 


assembly : old and young, rich and poor, the- 


great and the small, the soldier and the civilian, 
all having apparently met together in order 
that they might share in common the gratifica- 


tion and consolation to be obtained from the due - 


performance of the rites and ceremonies called 
for by their particular form of religion. And 
certainly the prayers and hymns that were said, 
the sonorous intonations of the priests, the long 
and eloquent address given by the great high 
priest, all seemed to have their due effect. A 


rapt expression shone on the faces of the people, . 


a light was in their eyes, a smile upon their 


lips. One might say with truth that here - 


indeed was an earnest and enthusiastic congre- 
gation, entering whole-heartedly into the out- 
ward expression of the tenets of their faith. 
Among much that was noteworthy, the following: 
hymn was rendered peculiarly so by the air of 
great gusto and enjoyment with which it was. 
sung by the entire concourse. (I learnt later 
that it was known as “The {Hymn to Death”): 


Oh ! Death, thou great and glorious King, 
We hymn thy praises through the world. 
Monarch of pain and suffering, 


Thy blood-stained banners stream unfurled. 


Where’er humanity draws breath. 
Thon bearest in thy strong right hand 
Famine and pestilence and blight ; 
Thou sendest forth as thy command 
The word to kill, to bleed dead-white. 

All hail! Lord Death! 


From every continent and sea 
‘The echo of thy voice is heard. 
The nations gather at thy knee, 
The kings and captains to thy word’ 
Harken with awe and bated breath. 
At thy behest the cannons roar, 
The bayonets clash, the bullets fly, 
Thy dreams are dreams of endless war, 
Dreams of a mad ferocity. 
All hail! Lord Death. 


Greater than beauty is thy power, 
Greater than love, or fame, or art’ 
Hasten the long-expected hour 
When we, thy slaves, shall see depart 
Life and what it has sometimes meant. 
When in a waste of starless night 
Life shall be trampled in the dust ; 
Hurled from their proud, stupendoué height 
Beauty and love shall rot and rust. > 
Hail! Death Omnipotent ! 


As the multitude surged out into the street 
the latest war news was being called—‘Great 
Victory.! Advance of a thousand yards on a five 
miles front? Enormous enemy losses!” (Good 


' news indeed. There were gleeful smiles and a 
| rubbing of hands with satisfaction as the crowd 


dispersed on its several ways. F. J. W. 
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BY THE WAY. 


——_—— 0: — 


The month which has just closed has been a 
memorable one. With the renewed German 
‘offensive on the Western front, the reassembling 
of Parliament after the Easter vacation, and the 
introduction of the new Man Power Bill to faci- 
litate the enlistment of the older men—who for 
so long have had a burning desire to assist in 
the speedy prosecution of the war and who have 
been regretting that they were “over age” and 
therefore only to hold the coats of others while 
they fought —these events have tended to create 
in official parlance a “lively interest.” 


+ % 


The question of conscription for Ireland 
brought forth a storm of indignation from the 
{rish members. Incidentally I would add that 
to my mind this attitude seems somewhat incon- 

‘sistent. The Irish party have supported the 
war and have assisted in fastening the yoke of 
‘conscription upon the inhabitants of this isle, 
and yet object to the Government |conferring 
the same obligation on them. Had their hands 
been clean, had they opposed the war and 


conscription of those in this isle, then they 


would have had some justification for opposing 
: the conscription of Irishmen. 


On this subject one Irish member (Mr. 
Dillon) stated that the Government have thrown 
this apple of discord into the public arena in 


-order to divert attention from the disastrous 


failure of their strategy and their administration 
by fomenting trouble in Ireland, and escaping 
responsibility for the pass to which they have 
brought the nation’s affairs. There is, indeed, 


“something to be said for this charge, for un- 


‘doubtedly the dust that is being raised over 
Treland helps to obscure the question of the 


appalling sacrifices which are being made on 


the fighting front. 


* 


Mr. Lloyd George, in introducing his Man 
Power Bill, made reference to the relative 
strength of the opposing armies, and then went 
-on to talk of how the problem of the offensive 
had _ been closely studied by the military staff 
at Versailles, and how they had come to the 


-conclusion that the attack would come South of 


Arras, and that it would be an attack on the 
widest front that had yet been assailed. He 
mentioned the approximate number of German 


divisions that would be engaged with the object 


of breaking the British line and capturing 
Amiens and severing the British and French 
forces. Then he added: 


That was the conclusion Sir Henry Wilson came 
to three months ago, and I think it is one of the 
most remarkable forecasts of enemy intentions that 
have been made. Another remarkable prediction 
was that the attack would probably succeed to an 
extent of half the distance of the front attacked. 

—‘ Daily News,” April roth, 1918. 


From the above it would seem that Lloyd 
‘George and his military adviser far excel Old 
Moore and Mother Shipton in the matter of 
prophetic vision. But how comes it to pass that 
Lloyd George and his chief spokesman in the 
House differ so widely on such an important 
ecncern? The night following Mr. Bonar Law 
spoke on the Bill and gave certain reasons why 
the House should pass this measure, and, reply- 
ing to Mr. Asquith’s criticism of the application 
to Ireland of conscription, he went on to say : 


The sole test of the proposals was whether they 
would help us in theconduct of the war. There was 
no use attempting to conceal from the House the 
position. What had happened in France was not 
expected, and the Government were asked why 


it had happened. The fact was until the hour at ? 


which the battle commenced the balance of forces 

in every direction was not against the Allies on the 

Western front. (Italics mine). 

—*Daily News,” Apri! rth, 1g18, 

Some contradiction, this? Perhaps this 
statement of Bonar Law would account for the 
frantic *‘S.O.S.” message the Prime Minister 
agent to America and the Colunies pleading for 
immediate help. At any rate there is an oppor- 
tunity here for the National War Aims and 


-enlightenment Committee to disentangle the 
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conflicting stories and give a long-sultering 
public the truth. What a change it would be! 


*** 
* 


It was Bethmann-Hollweg, I believe, who 


gave utterance to the now famous words, | 


“Necessity knows no law.” While there are 
many moneyed people here who believe that we 
are veritable saints and the ‘‘enemy”’ the vilest 
sinners, there steadily accumulates overwhelm- 
ing evidence that our rulers are prepared to act 


on the above formula. The pledges and under. | 


takings given so profusely have become so 
many scaps of paper. 


be violated is difficult to understand because 


Lloyd George and company were apprised of | 
what was going to happen “three months ago” | 


in the “‘remarkable fcrecast” of Sir Henry 
Wilson. 


beards in their fighting line, and. many people 
here have exclaimed with a shudder “ We would 
scorn to do such things. Perish the thought!” 

But wait. 
beginning that quite a large number of boys 
here have been sent tothe front, and after much 
wrangling in the House an “ undertaking’’ was 
given that such practice should cease. Says 
Lloyd George : 


There was an understanding as to boys under 19 | 


years or age that they should only be used in case 
of emergency. We felt that that emergency had 
arisen. In so far as those who were over 184 years, 
and had already received six months training, we 
felt it necessary that they should be sent to France. 
“Daily News,” April roth, 1918. 


Emergency, forsooth! It matters little to the 
master class whether boys or old men are to be 
used as cannon fodder so long as capitalist 
society survives. The same paper the followinng 
day commenting on the above says: “The situ. 
ation is not improved by the outrageous cant of 
promoting a measure in Parliament to enable 
the Government to do what they have already 
done in defiance of their plighted word.” 
* * 
* 

A good illustration of the “unity” that exists 
is evidenced from the following dialogue which 
took place on the Government asking leave to 
introduce a new Man Power Bill in the House : 


Mr. Lundon said he would tell the young men of 
his constituency that it was better to die on their 
own doorsteps than on the fields of France and 
Belgium on behalf of a gang of hypocrites. The 
Government might give orders to shoot, but the 
Irish people would shoot, too. Vv 

Mr. Stanton: You are getting into bad company, 
old chap. Bolo! 


fellow-countrymen, fighting for the liberty of my 
Own country, than to be allied with renegade 


' 
Labour men, tricksters, and traitors who tell us | 


they are fighting for the rights of small nationa- 

lities, while they deny those rights to the nation 

which is near at home. Rit Qig 
“Daily Chronicle,” April roth, 1917. 


“hammer-stroke” which will leave a very sore 


and tender spot in the too ample (considering | 


we are all supposed to be on a war-time diet) 
regions where it fell. 


* * 
* 


the game was brought to light in the discussion 
on this all-absorbing theme of man-power. Mr. 


both hands and vote against it in the division 
lobby. In a windy apologia he Says : 


Grave as was the situation on Tuesday it is far | 
I am not using the language of | 
pessimism or of panic. The most criminal folly that | 
we could commit would be to blind our eyes tothe | 
extent and the urgency of the peril, and at this | 


graver to-day. 


moment I could not be a party to proceedings in 
this House which, if they succeeded, must have the 
effect of preventing those—when every hour and 


every minute couats—who are for the time being | 
responsible to the nation and the Empire and to | 


our Allies forextricating the greatest of causes from 


the gravest of perils, from doing what it isin the | 


interest of the world essential they should do- 


every hour of their time, every faculty of their mind, 
every fibre of their being on saviug from disaster 
the cause of the \llies. Icannot take that responsi- 
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Their name is legion. | 
The last “pledge” or “understanding” to | 


We have heard times out of number | 
that the Germans were usins boys and grey-: 


We have been aware trom the | 








| pressed among the clergy. 








bility. Iam perfectly prepared to submit to any 
amount of criticism, and even approbrium, rather 
than do that. —“Daily News,” April 13th, rot, 


* * 
* 


The writer of the paragraphs under the 
heading of “The Talking Shop,” in “ Reynolds’s” 
(14.4.18) lets the cat out of the.bag nicely and 
| Shows up the “clean” methods of those who are 
| babbling a lot about a “clean” peace. He 
| writes: ‘*, . Then came a telling speech 
from Mr. Joe Devlin, one of the best speakers in 
the House. He retold the tale of the malignant 
and crazy conduct of the military authorities in 
Treland at the beginning of the war, when the 
Irish were wild with enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Allies. One incident will illustrate the 
temper then prevailing. The late Mr. John 
ltedmond tried in vain to get a commission for 
his son, and the young man, nowa captain, who 
has won his promotion in the field, joined as a 
private. More than this, a distinguished Eng- 
lishman, sent over to recruit in Ireland, was 
told by the Irish authorities ‘Do not recruit 
Papists, we don’t want them to join, and then 
it will be a good ory against Home Rule after 


| the war that they did not.’ And it is after treat- 


ment of this sort that Irishmen are blamed for 
not rushing to the colours.” 


*, 


An interesting item of news from a recent 
issue of a daily paper: ‘‘We know very little 
about the war out there,’ saida wounded soldier 
to me yesterday. ‘We look forward to our 
cigarettes and parcels from home, we go on 
fighting, wishing for leave, hoping for a wound, 
wishing the war was over, and feelfng jolly glad 
we are not dead.’” (“Daily News,” April 20th, 
1918.) Delightfully frank, is ft not? “Hoping 
for a wound,” or, as some of them describe it. a 
“Blighty touch,” in order to get away from the 
disgusting scenes of capitalist murder and 
anarchy. 

* * 
*x 


? 
One must confess a little disappointment that 
the “Holy Willies” are to be excluded from the 


| new Military Service Act. After hearing their 


laudatory observations on the righteousness of 
“our” cause, their cocksureness that God is on 


| the side of the Allies, combined with their 


warlike attitude in the pulpit and their gene- 
rally good physique, one would have thought 
that they would have proved the right sort of 


| material for stopping the “hosts of sin advan- 


cing.” However, it was not to be. Our brother 


| in the Lord, the Archbishop of Canterbury, told 
_ us, when addressing the Lords spiritual and 


_ temporal, that “now that the proposal was 
Mr. Lundon: | prefer to be in thecompany of my | 


dropped widespread disappointment was ex- 
He was arranging 
immediately a meeting of the bishops to consider 
how they could provide for voluntary enrol- 
ment.” It is to be hoped that as the result of 
this that they will roll up in their thousands. 


| Let us now sing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
It would seem that Mr. Lundon got in a | 


* * 
* 


The oneness of the capitalist class the world 
over is to be seen quite clearly by those who 
care to read the Press without their master’s 
spectacles. [Further point may be given to our 


ee awe fe | leading article of last month wherein we drew 
A sidelight on how capitalist politicians play | 2 


attention to the fact that the bourgeois party 
in Russia were “calling upon friend and foe to 


: Abe | deliver them out of the hands of the Bolsheviks.” 
Asquith took several opportunities to speak | 


against the Government's proposal of conscript- | 
ing Irishmen, but failed to take his courage in | 


Now we read that 


General Mannerheim, the Commander of the 
White Guards, has published an order of the day, 
which states that at the request of the Finnish 
Government detachments of Germany's ‘victorious 
and powerful army have landed on Finnish soil to 
help drive out the Bolsheviks and their murderous 
adherents. 

“la bidding Germany's brave warriors welcome 
to Finland I therefore trust that every man in the 
Finnish army will prove his appreciation of the 
great sacrifice which Germany's noble people are now 
making for our country at a time when every man 
is needed for their own country's war.” 

“Daily News,” \pril rith, ris, 


Here we see the bourgeois party of Finland 


: Ry — joining hands with their confreres of Germany 
namely,continuouily and unremittingly concentrate | 


in order to put down the revolutionary element 
in their midst. How often will the internationa 
working class require this object lesson brought 





—— 
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grasp this ealient fact— that when the interests 
of the ruling class are threatened by an upris- 
ng of the revolutionary working claes, then the 
master class ‘will drop their petty squabblings 
and unite in order to smash any endeavour on 
the part of their slaves to free themselves — 
they will realise the need for organising on class 
lines internationally for the purpose of captur- 
ing political power and ending for ever the 
dominatfon of an idle and useless class. Speed 
the day ! 
* * 
> 

To-day we have to depend upon capitalist 
newspapers, which in turn only print what the 
censor lets them, for items of news from other 
lands. But from tit-bits which occasionally 
find their way into our masters’ journals we get 
just a glimpse of what is being done und said 
abroad. For instance, quite recently I strayed 
across the following : 


Herr Edward Bernstein, one of the members of the 
Minority Socialist Party in the Reichstag, publishes 
in to-day’s “Neue Zurcher Zeitung” the first of a 
series of articles dealing with the inner history of 
the Social Democratic Misvesest during the war. 

He mentions that before the Committee of the 
Socialist Party issued their statement on the eve of 
hostilities to the effect that the war was in defence 
of German Kultur against Russian despotism, they 
circulated a fiery appeal among the German work- 
ing classes declaring : “Not a drop of the blood of 
a German soldier must be sacrificed to the Austrian 
rulers’ lust of power or for the interests of 
Imperialists.” 

Herr Bernstein adds: “In spite of this urgent call 
of the Social Democratic Party, Social Democracy 
granted the credits for a war which was to cost 
oceans of the blood of German soldiers. It is now 
clear that this vote of credit was an opportunist 
move, and it was natural enough that after the 
mental fog of those August days had lifted and the 
true nature of the war stood revealed, a section of 
the p should endeavour to return to the old 

licy. Hence the beginning of the Independer.t 

ocialist movement.” 
—“Daily News,” April roth, 1918. 


Now from the foregoing it would seem that 
many of these German Social Democrats corre- 
spond exactly to our own Labour Party here— 
in a word, are non-Socialist—hence the confu- 
sion of thought which leads them to support 
war credits and generally the ruling class. It 
is refreshing, however, to note that there 
appears to be jthe nucleus of a party approxi- 
mating more nearly to ourown. Our manifesto, 


published at the earliest possible moment after - 


the declaration of war, where we declare that 
“no interests are at stake justifying theshedding 
of a single drop of working-class blood,” and 
so on, bears witness to our faith in the inter- 
national working-class movement. 

Who with any pretension to Socialist under- 
standing and knowledge would accuse our pelf 
and place-seeking labour opportunists of being 
Socialists? It is the veriest moonshine. Yet 
we find quite a number of people ready at all 
times to swallow holus-bolus the statement that 
these said individuals are Socialist because they 
occasionally give lip-service to revolutionary 
phrases. Deeds, not words, are the test. “He 
who is not for us is against us,” and this aptly 
excludes them from any claim to the title of 
Socialist. : 

** 
* 

We have grown accustomed to reading all 
sorts of appeals which have for their object a 
facilitation of the working of the war machine. 
A recent one says: “Stop house-painting and 
decorating” ; goes on to state that at this 
season of the year ‘‘there is generally a perfect 
orgy of white paint and whitewash,” and con- 
cludes thus : / 

All this should stop. Just now there is an in- 
creased demand for cottages for munition workers 
in various parts of the country, and this demand 
will be seriously interfered with if the labour .is 
diverted to other schemes. Dirty walls and ceilings 
are in these days an evidence of patriotism. 

“Daily Chronicle,” April 3rd, 1918. 


Once upon a time we heard repeated with 
monotonous regularity that ‘‘ Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.” Evidently dirt and patriotism 
are now interchangeable terms in our masters’ 


vocabulary. _s 
HE UT. 
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GAWD STRUTH WE ‘HAVE. 


We have fed you full for a thousand years 
And you hail us still unfed, 

Though there’s never a quid of all your wealth 
But marks the workers dead. 

We have yielded our best to give you rest, 
And you lie on a crimson wool, 

For if blood be the price of all your wealth, 
By Christ ! we have paid‘in full. 


There's never a mine blown skyward now 
But we're buried alive for you; 

There’s never a wreck drifts shoreward now 
But we are its ghastly crew. 

Go! reckon your dead by your forges red, 
And in factories where we spin; _ 

If blood be the price of your cursed wealth, 
By Christ ! we have paid in full. 


We have fed you full for a thousand years, 
For-that was our doom you know, 

From the day that you chained us to your fields 
To the strike of a week ago. _ 

You have eaten our lives and our babes and 

wives, 

And they say its your lawful share ; . 

But if blood be the price of your lawful Wealth 
By Christ! we have_bonght it fair. 

STRIPLING. 


COMPLETE. 


“Are you a Christian?” a West Indian sea- 
man was asked before being sworn at West 
Ham Police Court, and he replied ‘‘No, sar,.we 
quiet men.” —“ Daily Chronicle,” 15.4.19. ¢ 


THUS SPAKE THE LIAR. 
To those who fall I say, ‘‘ You will not die, 
but step into immortality.’—Gen. Sir A. W. 
Currie. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
society based upon the Abie doc own. 
ership and democratic contro! of the- 
means and instruments for producing: 
and distributing wealth by and in‘ the: 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles: 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 


Britain 
HOLDS— : 


Twat society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living: 
(t.¢., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the- 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent: 
enslavement of the working class, by whose- 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

t in society, therefore, there is an: 
antagonism of interests, ~-nifesting itself as-” 
a class struggle,. between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from. 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common pro of society of’ 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social srolation the- 
working class is the last class to achieve ite 
freedom, the emancipation of the working clase 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
a erie of race or sex. 

t this emancipation must be the work of. 
the working class iteelf, oa 
_ That as the machinery of government, includ-. 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to: 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of” 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politi 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of* 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege,. 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex.- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class ‘< diametrically opposed to 
the interests of _all sections of the master clasa,. 
the party seeking working-class emancipation: 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sooratist Party of Great Britain, there-- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter-- 
mined: to were war against all other political? 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege te~ 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


— 0: — 


l'hose agreeing with the above principles and * 
pong. sarcuets in the Party, should apply 
or membership form to secre of 
branch or at Head Office. a — 


Greats 


THINK IT OVER. 

The workers are rationed in coal and gas, so 
that in many directions they are falling victims 
to the new disease through having to eat their 
food raw. Meanwhile, a month a 
were in the market at 4s. lb. ant tend cee 
toes at Ys. per lb., and strawberries at 22s, per 
Ib. This sort of thing shows where the coal is 
going. It also sheds a ray of light on the “war: 


| sacrifices” of the canting humbugs who are- 


everlastingly calling upon the workers to deny 
themselves in order to win the war for demo- 
cracy. Think it over. 


Prieted and Pablisbed by THE SUCIALIST PARTY of Great Gritain, 28 Union Street Lomdon W. 
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‘MACHINERY AND MODERN INDUSTRY.’ 


John Stuart Mill says in his “‘ Principles of 
Political Economy” : “It is questionable if all 
the mechanical inventions yet made have light- 
ened the day’s toil of any human being.” That 
is, however, by no means the aim of the capi- 
talistic application of machinery. Like every 
other increase in the productiveness of labour, 
machinery is intended to cheapen commodities, 
and, by shortening that portion of the working 
day in which the labourer works for himself, to 
lengthen the other portion that he gives, with- 
out an equivalent, to the capitalist. In short, it 
is a means of producing surplus-value. 

In manufacture, the revolution in the mode 
of production begins with the labour-power, in 
modern industry it begins with the instruments 
of labour. Our first enquiry then is, how the 
instruments of labour are converted from tools 
into machines, or what is the difference between 
a machine and the implements of a handicraft? 
We are only concerned here with the striking 
and general characteristics ; for epochs in the 
history of society are no more separated from 
each other by hard and fast lines of demarca- 
tion than are geological epochs. 

Mathematicians and mechanicians, and in this 
they are followed by a few English economists, 
call a tool a simple machine and a machine a 
complex tool. They see no essential difference 
between them, and even give the name of mac- 
hine to the simple mechanical powers, the lever, 
the inclined plane, the screw, the wedge, etc. 
As a matter of fact every machine is a combina- 
tion of those simple powers, no matter how they 
may be disguised. From the economical stand- 
point this explanation is worth nothing, because 
the historical element is wanting. Another 
explanation of the difference between tool and 
machine is that in the case of a tool, man is the 
motive power, while the motive power of a 
machine is something different from man, is, 
for instance, an animal, water, wind, and so on. 
According to this, a plough drawn by oxen, 
which is a contrivance common to the most 
differerent epochs, would be a machine, while 
Claussen’s circular loom, which, worked by a 
single labourer, weaves 96,000 picks a minute, 
would be a mere tool. Nay, this very loom, 
though a tool when worked by hand, would, if 
worked by steam, be a machine. And since the 
application of animal power is one of man’s 
earliest. inventions, production by machinery 
would have preceded production by handicrafts. 

When in 1735, John Wyalt brought out his 
spinning machine, and began the industrial 
revolution of the 18th century, he did not say a 
.word about an ass driving it instead of a man, 
and yet this part fell to the ass. He described 
it as a machine ‘‘to spin without fingers.” 

All fully developed machinery consists of 
three essentially different parts, the motor mec- 
hanism, the transmitting mechanism, and 
finally the tool or working machine. The motor 
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mechanism is that which puts the whole in 
motion. It either generates its «wn motive 
power, like the steam engine, the caloric engine, 
the electro-magnetic machine, etc., or it receives 
its impulse from some already existing natural 
force, like the water-wheel froma head of water, 
the wind-mill from wind, etc. The transmitting 
mechanism, composed of fly-wheels, shafting, 
toothed wheels, pulleys, straps, ropes, bands, 
pinions, and gearing of thé most-varied kinds, 
regulates the motion, changes its form where 
necessaay, as, for instance, from linear to circu- 
lar, and divides and distributes it among the 
working machines. These two first parts of the 
whole mechanism are there, solely for putting 
the working machines in motion, by means of 
which motion the subject of labour is seized 
upon and modified as desired. The tool oF 
working-machine is that part of the machinery 
| with which the industrial revolution of the 18th 
century started. And to this day it constantly 
serves as such a starting-point, whenever a 
handicraft, or a manufacture, is turned into an 
industry carried on by machinery. 

On a closer examination of the working- 
machine proper, we find in it, asa general rule, 
though often, no doubt, under very altered 
forms, the apparatus and tools used by the 
handicraftsman or manufacturing workman ; 
with'this difference, that insteadfof being‘human 
implements, they are the implements of a mec- 
hanism, or mechanical implements. Either the 
entire machine is only a more’or less altered 
mechanical edition of the old handicrift tool, 
as, for instance, the power-loom, or the working 
parts fitted in the machine are old acquaint- 
ances, as spindles are in a mule, needles in a 
stocking loom, saws in a sawing machine, and 
knives in a chopping machine. The distinction 
between these tools and the body proper of the 
machine, exists from their very birth ; for they 
continue for the most pavt to be produced by 
handicraft, or by manufacture, and are after- 
wards fitted into the body of the machine, which 
is the product of machinery. The machine 
proper is therefore a mechanism that, after 
being set in motion, performs with its tools the 
same operations that were formerly done by the 
workman with similar tools. Whether the 
motive power is derived from man, or from 
some other machine, makes no difference in this 
respect. Irom the moment that the tool proper 
is taken from man, and fitted into a mechanism, 
a machine takes the place of a mere implement. 
The difference™strikes one at once, even in those 
cases where man himself continues to be the 
prime mover. The number of implements that 
he himself can use simultaneously, is limited 
by the number of his own natural instruments 
of production, by the number of his bodily 
organs. In Germany they tried at first to make 
one spinner work two spinning wheels, that is, 
to work simultaneously with both hands and 
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both feet. ‘This was too difficult. Later a 
treadle spinning wheel with two spindles was 
invented, but adepts at spinning, who could 
spin two threads at once, were almost as scarce 
as two-headed men. The Jenny, on the other 
hand, even at its very birth, spun with 12-18 
spindles, and the stocking-loom knits with many 
thousand needles at once. The number of tcols 
that a machine can bring into play simultane- 
ously, is from the very first emancipated from 
the organic limits that hedge in the tools of 
the handicraftsman. 

In many manual implements the distinction 
between man as mere motive power and man as 
the workman or operator properly so-called, is 
brought into striking contrast. For instance, 
the foot is merely the prime mover of the spin- 
ning wheel, while the band, working with the 
spindle, and drawing and twisting, performs 
the real operation of spinning. It is this last 
part of the handicraftsman’s implement that is 
first seized upon by the industrial revolution, 
leaving to the workman, in addition to his new 
labour of watching the machine with his eyes 
and correcting its mistakes with his hands, the 
merely mechanical part of being the moving 
power. On the other hand, implements, in 
regard to which man has always acted as a 
simple motive power, as, for instance, by turn- 
ing, the crank of a mill, by pumping, by moving 
upand down the arm of a bellows, by } ounding 
with a mortar, ete., such implements scon call 
for the application of animals, water, and wind 
as motive powers. Here and there, long before 
the period of manufacture, and also, to some 
extent, during that period, these implements 
pass over into machines, but without creating 
any revolution in the mode of production. It 
becomes evident, in the period of Modern In- 
dustry, that these implements, even under their 
form of manual tools, are already machines. 
For instance, the pumps with which the Dutch, 
in 1836.7, emptied the lake of Harlem, were 
constructed on the principle of ordinary pumps, 
the only difference being that their pistons were 
driven by cyclopean steam-engines, instead of 
by men. The common and very imperfect bel- 
lows of the blacksmith is, in England, occa- 
sionally converted into a blowing-engine, by 
connecting its arm with a steam engine. The 
steam-engine itself, such as it was at its inven- 
tion, during the manufacturing period at the 
close of the 17th century, and as it continued 
to be down to 1780, did not give rise to any 
industrial revolution. It was, on the cont¥ary, 
the invention of machines that made a revolu- 
tion in the form of steam-engines necessary. 
As soon as man, instead of working with an 
implement on the subject of his labour becumea 
merely the motive power of an implement-mac- 
chine, it is a mere accident that motive power 
takes the disguise of human muscle: and it mav 
equally well take the form of wind, water, or 
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steam. Of course, this does not prevent such a 
change of form from producing great technical 
alterations in the mechanism that was originally 
constructed to be driven by man alone. Now- 
adays, all machines that have their way to make, 
such as sewing machines, bread-making mac- 
hines, etc., are, unless from their very nature 
their use on a small scale is excluded, constructed 
to be driven both by human and by purely 
mechanical motive power. 

The machine, which is the starting point of 
the industrial revolution, supersedes the work- 
man, who handles a single tool. by a mechanism 
operating with a number of similar tools, and 
set in motion by a single motive power, what- 
ever the form of that motive power may be. 
Here we have the machine, but only as an ele- 
mentary factor of production by machinery. 

Increase in the size of the machine, and in the 
number of its working tools, calls for a more 
massive mechanism to drive it; and this mec- 
hanism requires, in order to overcome its resist- 
ance, a mightier moving power than that of 
man, apart from the fact that man is a very 
imperfect instrument for producing uniform 
continued motion. But assuming that he is 
acting simply as a motor, that a machine has 
taken the place of his tool, it is evident that he 
can be replaced by natural forces. Of all the 
great motors handed down from the manufac- 
turing period, horse-power is the worst, partly 
because a horse has a head of his own, partly 
because he is costly, and the extent to which he 
is applicable in factories is very restricted. 
Nevertheless the horse was extensively used 
during the infancy of modern industry. This 
is proved, as well by the complaints of contem- 
porary agriculturists, as by the term “horse- 
power,” which has survived to this day as an 
expression of mechanical force. 

Wind was too inconstant and uncontrollable, 
and besides, in England, the birth-place of 
Modern Industry, the use of water-power pre- 
ponderated even during the manufacturing 
period. In the 17th century attempts had 
already been made to turn two pairs of mill- 
stones with a single water-wheel. But the 
increased size of the gearing was too much for 
the water-power, which had now become insuf- 
ficient, and this was one of the circumstances 
that led to a more accurate investigation into 
the laws of friction. In the same way the 
irregularity caused by the motive power in 
mills that were put in motion by pushing and 
pulling a lever, led to the theory, and the 
application, of the fly-wheel, which afterwards 

ys so important a part in Modern Industry. 
ie this way, during the manufacturing period, 
were developed the first scientific and technical 
elements of Modern Mechanical Industry. Ark- 
wright’s throstle-spinning mill was from the 
very first turned by water. But for all that, the 
use of water, a8 the predominant motive power, 
was beset with difficulties. It could not be 
increased at will, it failed at certain seasons of 
the year, and, above all, it was essentially local. 
Not till the invention of Watt’s second and so- 
called double-acting steam-engine, was a prime 
mover found, that begot its own force by the 
consumption of coal and water, whose power 
was entirely under man’s control, that was 
mobile and a means of locomotion, that was 
urban, and not. like the water-wheel, rural, that 
permitted production to be concentrated in 
towns instead of, like the water-wheels, scat- 
tered up and down the country, that was of 
universal technical application, and, relatively 
speaking, little affected in its choice of residence 
by local circumstances. The greatness of 
Watt’s genius showed itself in the specification 
of the patent that he took out in April, 1784. 
In that specification his steam-engine is des- 
cribed, not as an invention for a specific pur- 

, but as an agent universally applicable in 
Mechanical Industry. In it he points out 
applications, many of which, as for instance, 
the steam-hammer, were not introduced till 
half a century later. Nevertheless he doubted 
the use of steam-engines in navigation. His 
successors, Boulton and Watt, sent to the exhi- 
bition of 1851 steam-engines of colossal size for 
ocean steamers. 

As soon as tools had been converted from 
being manual implements of man into imple- 

ments of a mechanical apparatus, of a machine, 


the motive mechanism also acquired an inde- 
pendent form, entirely emancipated from the 
restraints of human strength. Thereupon the 
individual machine, that we have hitherto been 
considering, sinks into a mere factor in roduc- 
tion by machinery. One motive mechanism 
was now able to drive many machines at once. 
The motive mechanism grows with the number 
of the machines that are turned simultaneously 
and the transmitting mechanism becomes a 


wide-spreading a tus. 

We ioe snacead te! distinguish the co-opera- 
tion of a number of machines of one kind from 
a complex system of machinery. _ 

In the one case the product is entirely made 
by a single machine, which performs all the 
various operations previously done by one 
handicraftsman with his tool ; as, for instance, 
by a weaver with his loom ; or by several handi- 
craftsmen successively, either separately or as 
members of a system of Manufacture. For 
example, in the manufacture of envelopes, one 
man folded the paper with a folder, another 
laid on the gum, a third turned the flap over, 
on which the device is impressed, a fourth 
embossed the device, and so on ; and for each of 
the operations theenvelope had to change hands. 
One single envelope machine now performs 
all these operations at once, and makes more 
than 3,000 in an hour.* In the London exhibi- 
tion of 1862, there was an American machine 
for making paper cornets. It cut the paper, 

asted, folded and finished 300 in a minute. 

ere, the whole process, which, when carried 
on as a Manufacture, was split up into, and 
carried out by, a series of operations, is com- 
pleted by @ single machine, working a combi- 
nation of various tools. Now, whether such a 
machine be merely a reproduction of a compli- 
cated manual inplement, or a combination of 
various simple implements specialised by Manu- 
facture, in either case, in the factory, i.e.,in the 
workshop in which machinery alone is used, we 
meet again with simple co-operation ; and, 
leaving the workman out of consideration for 
the moment, this co-operation presents itself to 
us, in the first instance, as the conglomeration 
in one place of similar and simultaneously 
acting machines. Thus, a weaving factory is 
constituted of a number of power-looms, work- 
ing side by side, and a sewing factory of a num- 
ber of sewing machinesall in the same building. 
But there is here a technical oneness in the 
whole system, owing to all the machines 
receiving their impulse simultaneously, and in 
an equal degree, from the pulsations of the 
common prime mover, by the intermediary of 
the transmitting mechanism ; and this mecha- 
nism, to a certain extent, is common to them 
all, since only particular ramifications of it 
branch off to each machine. Just as a number 
of tools, then, form the organs of a machine, so 
a number of machines of one kind constitute 
the organs of the motive mechanism. 

A real machinery system, however, does not 
take the place of these independent machines 
until the subject of labour goes through a con- 
nected series of detail processes, that are carried 
out by achain of machines of various kinds, 
the one supplementing the other. Here we have 
again the co-operation by division of labour 
that characterises Manufacture ; only now, it 
is acombination of detail machines. The special 
tools of the various detail workmen, such as 
those of the beaters, combers, spinners, etc., in 
the woollen manufacture, are now transformed 
into the tools of specialised machines, each 
machine constituting a special organ, with a 
special function, in the system. 
branches of industry in which the machinery 
system is first introduced, Manufacture itself 
furnishes, in a general way, the natural basis 
for the division, and consequent organisation, 
of the process of production. Nevertheless an 
essential difference at once manifests itself. In 
Manufacture it is the workmen who, with their 
manual implements, must, either singly or in 
groups, carry on each particular detail process. 
If, on the one hand, the workman becomes 
adapted to the process, on the other, the process 
was previously made suitable to the workman. 
This subjective principle of the division of 

* If some of these technical references appear to be 
out of date, the reader must bear in mind that Marx 
wrote this work over half a century ago. 
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labour no longer exists in production by mao- 
hinery. Here, the process as a whole is examined 
objectively, in itself, that is to say, without 
regard to the question of its execution by human 
hands, it is analysed into its constituent phases ; 
and the problem, how to execute each detail 
process, and bind them into a whole, is solved 
by the aid of machines, chemistry, etc. But, of 
course, theory must be perfected by accumu- 
lated experience on a large scale. Each detail 
machine supplies raw material to tle machine 
next in order ; and since they are all working 
at the same time, the product is always going 
through the various stages of its fabrication, 
and is also constantly in a state of transition, 
from one phase to another. Just as in Manu- 
facture, the direct co-operation of the detail 
labourers establishes a numerical proportion 
between the special groups, so in an organised 
system of machinery, where one detail machine 
is constantly kept employed by another, a fixed 
relatien is established between their numbers, 
their size, and their_speed. The collective 
machine, now an organised system of various 
kinds of single machines, and of groups of 
single machines, becomes more and more perfect, 
the more the process as a whole becomes a con- 
tinuous one, t.e., the less the raw material is 
interupted in its passage from its first phase to 
its last; in other words, the more its passage 
is effected, not by the hand of man, but by the 
machinery itself. In Manufacture the isolation 
of each detail process is a condition imposed 
by the nature of division of labour, but in the 
fully developed factory the continuity of those 
processes is, on the contrary, inevitable. 

A system of machinery, whether it reposes on 
the mere co-operation of similar machines, as in 
weaving, or a combination of different mac- 
hines, as in spinning, constitutes itself a huge 
automaton, whenever it is driven by a self-acting 
prime mover. But although the factory as a 
whole be driven by its steam-engine, yet either 
some of the individual machines may require 
the aid of the workman for some of their move- 
ments (such aid was necessary for the running 
in of the mule carriage before the invention of 
the self-acting mule, and is still necessary in 
fine-spinning mills) ; or, to enable a machine to 
do its work, certain parts of it may require to 
be handled by the workman like a tool; this 
was the casein machine-makers’ workshops 
before the conversion of the slide rest into a 
self-actor. As soon as a machine executes, 
without man’s help, all the movements requisite 
to elaborate the raw material, needing only 
attendance from him, we have an automatic 
system of machinery, and one that is susceptible 
of constant improvement in its details. Such 
improvements as the apparatus that stops a 
drawing frame, whenever a sliver breaks, and 
a self-acting stop, that stops the power-loom so 
soon as the shuttle bobbin is emptied of weft, 
are quite modern inventions. As an example, 
both of continuity of production, and of the 
carrying out of the automatic principle, we may 
take a modern paper mill. In the paper industry 
generally, we may advantageously study in 
detail not only the distinctions between modes 
of production based on different means of pro- 
duction, but also the connexion of the social 
conditions of productions with these modes : 
for the old German paper-making furnishes us 
with a sample of handicraft production ; that 
of Holland in the 17th and of France in the 18th 
century with a sample of manufacturing in the 
strict sense ; and that of modern England with 
a sample of automatic fabrication of this article. 
Besides these, there still exist, in India and 
China, two distinct antique Asiatic forms of the 
same industry.. 
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SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
0:0 —- — 
PART VIII. THE OUTLOOK OF THE 
PROLETARIAT. —(Centinued.) 
——\ or 
The Re-Birth of Unrest. 

The revival of trade union militancy which 
has taken place in recent years has its causes 
in those developments of capitalism we have 

reviously outlined. The intense competition 
in the world markets which has supplanted 


the old-time “monopoly of Britain” made the 
employing class of all countries increasingly 


reluctant to concede even the least advances in 


es. On the contrary, it stimulated the 
aes general adoption of speeding-up methods 
and the wider use of the most perfect machinery. 
By depreciating the need for skill and increas- 
ing unemployment these factors led toasharper 
competition for employment and tended to 
depress wages. The growth of trusts and of 


employers’ federations has enabled the capi- 
talists to offer a more eflective resistance to the 
unions, while on the other hand a progressive 
increase in the cost of living has proved a spur 
to working:class unrest and organised activity, 
in spite of which real wages have continuously 


In the last thirty years or so the strike policy 
has come again into favour, first among the 
newer and so-called unskilled unious, but later 
generally. Especially has this been so in the 
years immediately preceeding the outbreak of 
the war, during which period a continually 
growing unrest manifested itself among the 
workers in every part of the world. And it is 
probable also, that after the war militarism and 
capitalist “efficiency” will prove a further 
stimulant to working-class revolt, although, of 
course, the master class will make strenuous 
efforts to avoid industrial strife and suppress 
revolutionary propaganda. 

To a certain extent a somewhat new outlook 
has been realised. The obvious dislike of the 
old-type officials and leaders to a militant policy 
and their love for the practice of “conferring” 
with the employers; their compromising atti- 
tude and frequently proven treachery, have also 
led to much unfavourable criticiem and to a 
decided weakening of their prestige. As a 
result many strikes have taken place in oppo- 
sition to the desires of a compromising 
executive. 

Moreover, the strong co-operation manifested 
among the masters in their determined efforts 
to resist and to break strikes, and particularly 
also the growing frequency with which they 
used their class weapon—the armed forces—to 
brutally coerce strikers into submission, brought 
about a decided tendency toward closer soli- 
darity among the workers themselaes. This is 
evidenced in tke consolidation of various unions 
in the same field of production, in the spread 
of “sympathetic” strikes, and in the voluntary 
raising of funds by organised workers in sup- 
port of disputes in which they themselves were 
not directly concerned. 

Furthermore, the gradual decline of the 
industrial value of personal skill on the part of 
the employees, together with the need. for 
“fighting” efficiency, has compelled the older 
“aristocratic” craft unions to recognise that 
their old-time method of conserving the strength 
of the unions by insisting upon special qualifi- 
cations, including the prior serving of long 
apprenticeships, is both obsolete and futile. 
They have been forced more and more to adopt 
the method of the later “unskilled” unions, 
who aim at including all those of a particular 
trade or_industry within the organisation. 


Consequently, ‘‘non-unionism” has become 


almost as great a crime in the eyes of the 
unionist as “blacklegging”—the -worst-delin- 
quicy in his moral code. 

The same causes which fermented this 
revival in industrial strife also stimulated amon 
the workers a livelier interest in politics, whisk 
led to the formation of the Labour Party. The 
trade unions supported the project, and their 
leaders saw the possibility of political influence 
and office. The capitalist parties were ’cute 
enough to meet this new interest in political 


affairs by formulatiug delusive schemes of social 
reform to pacify and mislead the workers. 

Moreover, having found the Labour Party 
leaders willing to play the same game, the 
bourgeoisie, especially the petty capitalist ele- 
ment, have given it no little amount of support. 
The Labour Party, dominated as it is by the 
reactionary leaders of trades unionism and men 
of the srme stamp, to all of whom the notion of 
@ class struggle is obnoxious, has consistently 
upheld capitalist principles, and is in reality 
only a bourgeois party with a “labour” label. 
Having achieved nothing of value for the 
workers it has beceme the butt of adverse 
criticism from the same elements as have shown 
pcepencence and militancy on the industrial 
field. 


* * * 


Thus far none of the movements mentioned 
above show any indication of being promoted 
by a full consciousness of proletarian interests. 
They register but the first stages of such a con- 
ception. The general mass of those who built 
up the strength both of the Chartist and of the 

@ union movement, saw and felt only their 
immediate surferings and disabilities. The deep 
social causes from which these arose were mostly 
quite unrecognised. Consequently, no definite 
principles in opposition to capitalism were 
adopted by these movements, and no general 
oe of proletarian ethics grew out of or with 
them. 

Much the same applies to-day. The majority 
of the workers still accept the main dogmas of 
of bourgeois orthodoxy. No doubt the trade 
unionist regards black-legging and non-union- 
ism as bad and criminal wheres to the capitalist 
they are good and justifyable. Likewise extreme 
exploitation or ‘‘sweating’’ is abhorrent to the 
workers. Yet with regard to the existence of 
the wages system and of a profit-reaping class, 
the need for “national solidarity” in defence of 
“national interests,” and the like, the working- 
class mind is a faithful reflection of that bour- 
geois outlook which we considered in a. previous 
section. Even where the workers do show a 
divergence of opinion upon Free Trade or 
Protection, Pacifism or Imperialism, these are 
manifestly but the effect of similar differences 
among the employing class and its retainers. 
That these contentions are correct is abundantly 

roven by the attitude the workers of every 
lligerent nation adopted upon the outbreak 
of the European War. 

Nevertheless there does exist a school of 
thought and action which accurately reflects 
proletarian needs and interests, and therefore 
presents a true working-class system of morality, 
and this is the Socialist movement. Originating 
in, but toward the climax and close of the first 
period of working-class revolt, Socialism per- 
sisted and grew up, as it had to, independently 
of the several reformist and palliating move- 
ments, receiving a fresh impetus with the 
coming of the second period of activity now 
growing surely year by year among the workers 
of the world. 

Our next and final consideration, therefore, 
will be Socialism in its relation to morality. 

R. W. Hovstey. 
(To be Continued.) 


A CANCATENATION. 


' { Horse racing contiues. 

But they can’t run trains for workers. 

And they can’t bring coals to London Town. 

And they can’t find labour enough to carry 
on. 

Yet it does’t strike them to have a round-up 
of the Newmarket course. ile 

The public might be surprised to find what 
8 lot of leisure some folk can put into the work 
of national importance down there. 

But then, of course, there is a difference be- 
tween Bill Bailey at the Cambridge and Lord 
de Carriemehome at Newmarket—the one is a 
loafer and the other a ‘‘patriot.” 

And ye, pay8 ye’ money and ye’ takes ye’ 
choice. 
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THE ee THE BARRICADE. 


Toward the end of May nearly fifty years ago, 
were being enacted in Paris the closing scenes 
of the Commune. Successful for a tuo short 
time as it was in demonstrating the adminis- 
trative capabilities of the working class, it at 
length fell to the superior military force and to 
the relentless fury of an alarmed bourgeoisie, 
In thore last days of May 187) was taught the 
momentous lesson of the failure of the 
barricade. 

In our time we occasionally find rebellious 
spirits who still believe in thé possibility of a 
new social order being sbtained by hy sical 
means, and the armed powe esed by the 
capitalist class being overcome by means of 
overturned carts and piled paving stones, and 
sniping from roofs. How recent events bave 
proved the fallacy of such a belief! What 
would happen to the defenders of a barricade 
now-a-days? Why, an aeroplane would drop 
a bomb and blow them to smithereens’ in an 
instant. Let the rebellious ones take refuge in 
cellars and gas would be pumped down amung 
them till they were exterminated. 

The science of killing makes no provision 
for heroes at this stage of the world’s evolu- 
tion. The march of Time has left behind the 
barricade and established the truth of our con- 
tention that the working class can only eman- 
cipate themselves by capturing the political 
machinery. 

One fears, however, that like most of the 
obvious facts that are placed before the working 
class, it will be passed by unheeded, and that 
yet again will the toilers rush headlong against 
the bayonets and chassepots of armed autho- 
rity. To prevent such a tragedy as that is the 
earnest endeavour of the Sociatist Party directed. 
To teach the working class the way to achieve 
their economic emancipation, and to oI ganise 
them for the task, are the reasons for the 
existence of our organisation. 

Sad as has been the past, almost hopeless as 
seems the awful present, there nevertheless will 
come, slowly, maybe, but surely, to the slave 
clase, the knowledge of their position, and they 
will turn their eyes about for the way out. Then 
shall we point to the history of the inter- 
national proletariat, with its numberless barri- 
cades and futile martyrdoms, and from that path 
of failure we know they must turn to the way 
that has been shown them by the Socialist 
Party—political action ; the only way to achieve 
the Social Revolution and establish Socialism. 

S. H. S. 


DISMAL COINAGE. 


STERLING DECIMAL COINAGE. By Walter L. 


Craig. London: Effingham Wilson, Thread- 
needle-st. 2/6. 


This little volume, published by Fffingham 
Wilson, Threadneedle Street, is an exhaustive 
enquiry into the matter of the adoption of a deci- 
coinage for the British Empire. The author’s 
reasoning is very cogent, and he incidentally 
shows how vested interests and official mnddle- 
headedness and red tape stand in the way even 
of the capitalists doing the best for themselves. 

Not that we are concerned about a decimal 
system of coinage. Its obvious efficiency as a 
labour-saver may be admitteg, but is hardly 
likely to appeal to the unemployed clerk in 
post war days. Also, we are expecting to esta- 
blish Socialism before Mr. Craig gets even a 
good start with his scheme to revolutionise the 
coinage, and under Socialism, in spite of Karl 
Kautsky, we shall have no use for either mils 
or £8. d. There will be neither giving nor 
receiving of change, nor weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth over the, too late, dis- 
covery of a bad ’un. And if, as Mr. Craig says, 
the ha’penny has killed the farthing — poor mite! 
—Socialism will kill the damned lot. 

The only advantage we can see for the work- 
ing class is that, since any change is 16 
change, a change to decimal coinage might pro- 
vide a momentary interest, as the Daylight 
Slaving Bill did—and that is something. 
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rebscriptions fo the Soctarist STANDARD, articles, 
rorrespondence, snd advertisements submitted for 
insertion therein should be addressed,—The Socialist 
Partv of Great Britain, 28 Union Street, London, W., 
to whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

Tre SOCIALIST STANDARD is published on the last 
Saturday in each month. F 

Che meetings of the Executive Committee are held 

the Head Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1s. 6d. 


Twelve Months, post free ... 


Six ” oot igh Posey sess od. 


The Socialist Standayd, 


SATURDAY, 


Our effort to raise an unlimited sum of money 
for the purpose of Socialist propaganda is meet- 
ing with encouraging success. For the moment 
the figures set at the head of the appeal in our 
last issue will do, but we do not want any of 
our sympathisers to get into the vicious habit 
of regarding those figures as a fixed and final 
limit to the demands of the case. As jumpers 
(not fleas) place a handkerchief somewhere 
beyond the mark they expect to reach, in order 
to encourage themselves to “bust their wittles 
for manhood sake, so we have set a figure for 
you to jump to, and though we limited the 
figure to a 1 and three cyphers for the same 
reason that the jumper puts his handkerchief 
where he can see it, when occasion demands the 
1 will be transmogrified into a 2 ora 3 ora 5, 
or the lonely cyphers will co-opt other cyphers 
to help keep the -iaing flood of quids within 
the limits prescribed for them. We give this 
warning so that we may not in the near future 
be accused of shifty practices or pronounced 
frauds. 

And after all, is any among those who follow 
our fortunes, and go with us, openly where they 
dare, and furtivels where the brutal fist of 
tyranny threatens to strike them down, going 
to feel flattered if we assume that he supposes 
Socialism can be purchased for a thousand 
pounds? What, educate the teeming populace 
of wage-slavedom and organise them as an 
army for a thousand pounds! Burst the bonds 
of hundreds of millions for a fraction of the 
price of an aeroplane! It will never do to get 
into the habit of thinking after that manner. 

If we want the Social Revolution we have got 
to think very seriously about it. We have got 
to think of it in terms of real sacrifice in all 
directions. We have got to have done with the 
idea that Socialism is an aspiration so little 
likely to be realised in our time that weare only 


called upon, and can~only afford, to take’ an © 


‘academic interest in it. It is no case for plato- 
nic love. No man can say hOw soon we may 
have our opportunity. The social world is in 
a very volcanic condition at present. Capitalist 
tyranny, revealed in the prosecution of the 
military needs of capitalism, becomes daily 
more obvious, and fs already on everybody's 
lips. Five years of hell is too great a deduction 
from the life of the multitude to pass without 
awakening the spirit of enquiry ; a diet of “the 
husks that the swine did eat,” and little enough 
of it at that, imposed year after year upon a 
helpless people, is bound to lead more or less 
to that “high thinking” which is popularly 
supposed to go with such plain living. The days 
when the youth of the land is satisfied with its 
cricket and football, content with the role of 
‘“‘muddied oafs and flannelled fools’’ for a féy 
hours a week as a fair set-off against the weary 
days of toil, are gone for ever. The coming of 
women, not merely more extensively into indus- 
trial life—that in itself will bear tremendous 
consequences—but into an industrial position 
which is bound to bring them into direct and 
bitter conflic. with the men they have been 
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| sending to-the trenches, together with their 


recent conquest of limited political rights, must 
have the etlect of bringing them to regard poli- 
tics from a much more serious standpoint than 
heretofore. ; 

Our lads will come back grave men, impressed 
with the knowledge that however lightly 
government may appear to press upon humble 
individuals in this “democratic” country, there 
is a power behind that velvet touch capable of 
inflicting terrible things, and they will want to 
know the source of that awful power, and who 
controls it, and why. They who have seen such 
devastation and wreckage as few ever dreamt 
possible by the agency of man, will realise that 
the interests that are worth it must be far more 
momentous than cricket and football, and they 
will want to know what those interests are, and 
what lot and portion they have in them. None 
can know better than they, who have seen men 
falling before the leaden torrent like corn before 
the acythe, what little value the present social 
system sets on human life; nor realise more 
completely than they, who have marched and 
fought through hundreds of miles of the fairest 
lands of the earth, stricken and blasted in this 
war as fair lands were never stricken by the 
frorst of Nature’s visitations of fire and flood 
and pestilence and famine, through all recorded 
ages, what a ghastly failure the present social 
system makes of its sole logical mission and 
function—the ordering of social activities for 
the social well-being. The inadequacy of the 
system will be especially clear to them, and will 
incline their ears to lips that criticise it and 
tongues that tell of another. 

Further, the history of the imposition of 
conscription upon thej workersof this country, 
with its shameless lies, its broken pledges, its 
cynical scheming, its hypocritical humbug, its 
undermining here and flank attack there, itscun- 
ning setting of section against section, married 
against single, old against young, sex against 
sex—as when little girls were given by filthy- 
minded liars and skunks, banners to carry 
through ,the streets, bearing the insulting in- 
scription : “If you won’t go we must’’-—this 
history has shown how utterly helpless is an 
unorganised populace to resist conspiracies 
against its well-being, even when it is not alto- 
gether without inkling of the true state of 
affairs ; and those who have had to suffer thro’ 
this lack of organisation for resistance (and who 
has not ?) will know now that organisation IS 
worth while. Z 

And where should they organise? In the 
fraudulent Labour and pseudo-Socialist parties, 
which have played their part in delivering the 
workers to the masters, bound and manacled, 
and labelled ‘Cannon Fodder”? No, they 
will ask the question taught them by their 
masters’ hireling: “What did you do in the 
great war ?’’—the question to which only the 
Socialist Party can return the irreproachable 
answer. 

So, out of the common suffering brought up- 
on the world by the inevitable working of 
forces within the capitalist sphere but over 
which the capitalists have no control, will arise 
a new spirit of doubt and of enquiry. And out 
of this will come fruit in-abundance, to be gar- 
nered or left to rot, as the circumstances may 
determine. Which shall it be? sae 

Is it necessary to point out what a calamity it 
would be for the working class should this 
harvest-time come upon us and find us unpre- 
pared, unequipped ? We must be ready. Our 
stock of literature is almost exhausted, yet it is 
essential that when the awakened worker asks 
the potent question : “ What is Socialism?” we 
shall be in a position to pyt into his hands, 
before he falls asleep aguingaich an exposition 
as €ill keep him awake until he has earned the 
right to snooze. We MUST be able to do it! 
And we must be able to send out into the high- 
ways and bye-ways, emissaries to do good by 
stealth; to carry the mountain of social science 
to the Mahométs who won't come to IT ; to offer 
the furtive bottle to those who are too shy to 
imbibe from the main ; to preach.the pure milk 
of the blessed cokernut to the heathen playing 
pitch-and-toss in back alleys. Books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, organisers, paid servants—Ay! why 
not? Why should cur masters alone have the 
best that is in us and of us, and because before 
men can wotk-they: must eat ?—the means to 
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“pay for halls, to pay railway fares, and to seek 


our foes out at the pollsand fight themdhere. 
All these we must have. 

All these mean money—a thousand pounds 
first, and other thousands after. It is up to 
you to provide that. Feed your kids first, and 
then go pawn your shirt for the cause. 

Next month we shall publish our first list of 
subscriptions. Will your name or nom-de- 
charity beon? We will put it on for as much 
as you like, We will senda Tank to your door, 
or a teaput if that is as much as you can fill up. 
Next month also we shall talk to you about 
“‘Recuperation,” the gist of which is that he 
or she who has beggared himself or herself this 
month for the cause, by next month will so far 
have “recuperated”’ as to be able to beggar 
himeelf or herself again. It is a fascinating 
idea which we got from a church magazine, 
and in the case of parson's ‘‘Church-Building 
Fund” seems to have been so effective that the 
whole bally shoot went bankrupt — except 
parson. 

We must leave it at this for the moment, but 
offer the following mottces, quoted from the 
Scriptures at yrandom and from memory, as 
likely to be helpful. 


He giveth twice who giveth to-day and again 
to-morrow. 

And it rained quids forty days and forty 
nights. 

uy Class War Bonds now. 

Its your money we want! 
And this special one for collectors— 

Seek pieces and pursue'em. - 


AND ALSO “S.S.” 


And now for that dear old thing, the Soorat- 
Ist STANDARD. 

It will not come as a surprise to many when 
we say that for a long time now our official 
organ has been produced at a considerable loss. 
Paper-makers and merchants have proved as 
consummate and merciless thiev:s as any to be 
found in the whole capitalist theives’ kitchen, 
and they have made such patriotic use of their 
opportunity that the reamof paper which cost 
4s. 8d., now costs close upon £2. As the ream 
produces a bare 500 copies of our journal, it 
will be seen that of late the humble but demo- 
cratic copper which we have asked for our pub- 
lication has only covered the cost of the paper 
on which it is printed, leaving the whole cost 
of printing, carriage, pcstage, etc., to fall upon 
our—ahem !— accumulated reserve funds, which 
same it hath done like a cartload of bricks—and 
then they say the Socialists haven’t business 
ability enough to run a welk stall ! 

Well, to cut a long story short, the ‘“S.S¥” 
rose to the occasion and proved an excellent 
brass-finisher—it finished ours. Then a new 
problem was presented to us. An order was 
issued by the authorities limiting the supply of 
paper to all printers to 50 per cent. of their last 
year’s purchases. So we had to decide whether 
it should be a whole sheet for two coppers for 
half our readers, or a half sheet for all our 
readers for one copper. The great minds in 
council assembled decided to have no queques, 
and to deprive no one entirely of the mental 
nourishment which we have hitherto supplied. 
We had {no option, either way, but to “pass it 
on to the consumer,” leaving it open to the 
latter to find a substitute—which he cannot do, 
because there is no substitute for the SociaList 
Sranparv. Therefore our next number will con- 
sist only of four pages instead of eight. 

Well, a four page paper may be as good an 
instrument for organisation as one of eight 
pages, and if it is not eo good a weapon for 
propaganda, at least it affords us still the 
opportunity to deliver our message. That there 
is a growing demand for this message is showr 
by the fact that, in spite of so many who were 
among our readers being on active service at 
home and abroad, and of the entire cessation of 
our outdoor meetings, and of the depletion of 
the ranks of, those who were active in pushing 
oursales, and of the ban which deprives us of our 
entire and considerable circulation abroad, we 
find it easier than ever tosell our paper, and do 
actually sell more than ever. In spite of paper 
shortage we must push our circulation higher. 
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THE FUTILITY 
OF ZIONISM. 


———0:0 


At a time of special “stress and storm,” such 
-as the present, there float to the surface various 
kinds of faddists with all sorts of nostrums, all 
purporting to abolish the ills of present-day 
society. But when these parties are examined 
they are found to be but shields to the govern- 
ing c 

One such party is the Zionist Party. This is 
made up of a number of Jews who, professedly, 
desire that Palestine should belong to the Jews. 
At the commencement of the present war these 
gentry were loud in bewailing what they called 
the break-up of the Socialist movement, and 
proclaiming that those Jews who had put their 
faith in Socialism could now do nothing else 
than join in their work of recovering Palestine 
for the Jewish people. At one moment these 


Zionists deplore the fact that the Jew is slaying - 


his brother Jew, at the next they slavishly and 
‘sycophanticly remind the authorities how loyal 
and patriotic they in particular and Jews in 
general are. 

Before examining the Zionists’ views it will 

be necessary to give a brief history of the Jews 
:g0 as the better to judge the claims of these 
propagandists. 

As far as can be gathered from authentic 

history the Jews, or rather Hebrews at this 
iod, were @ nomadic people wandering about 
pe editable land, amiably butchering all and 
sundry who came in their way. Finally they 
«settled down to an agricultural mode of living 
in that portion of Asia known as Palestine. 
Professor Hosmer, of Washington University, 
“Says : 

“The Jews originally had no special turn for 
trading. In the earlier days, their life, we have 
‘seen to be that of herdsmen, tillers of the soil, 
-and handicraftsmen of the simplest sort. Their 
‘traffic was insignificant even after their return 
from the exile, until the Macedonian days, when 
mercantile intercourse with the other nations 
became among them w more frequent, but not 
by any means an all-absorbing, pursuit.” 


It must not be thought that the Jews lived a 
kind of communal life, for we read of bitter 
class-enmity and struggles for political supre- 
macy (priestcraft) especially between the Sadu- 
-cees (aristocrats) and the Pharisees, made up of 
small merchants, lawyers, and scribes. 

After a time the Jews were attacked by a 
large number of tribes or nations until they 
were practically conquered by the Romans, who 
at first wished to incorporate the Jews in the 
Roman State system. “The Emperor Nerva 
was as lenient to them as to the rest of his 
subjects ; but as soonjas they had attained some 
measure of political vitality, their turbulent and 
fanatical spirit broke out anew. Their last 
attempts to throw off the Roman yoke in 
Cyrene (115 A.D.), Cyprus (116), Mesopotamia 
(118), and in Palestine under Bar Cochba’s in- 
surrection in 135 A.D. were defeated with enor- 
mous slaughter. The suppression of Bar 
Cochba’s insurrection marks the final desolation 
of Judea, and the dispersion of its inhabitants.” 
(“Chambers’ Encyclopedia.”) 

From thence the Jews emigrated to the 
Eastern countries of Europe, particularly Prus- 
sia, Italy, Austria, and Hungary. But it was 
in Poland that the Jews found a home to their 
liking in the peculiar ghetto style of theirs. It 
seems that this was because of the unsettled 
state of Poland itself, where dynastic feuds 
raged so furiously that it did not allow of a 
strong, centralised State, which might interfere 
with the wholesale influx and settlement of the 
Jewish people. It is since the middle and latter 
part of the nineteenth century, through easier 
transit facilities, that Jews emigrated to the 
Western countries, especially America, in large 
numbers. 

A new epoch in the history of the Jews can 
be said to have started after the French Revo- 
lution. With Napoleon Bonaparte on the scene 
the Jews in France received the same political 
rights as other French-born people. Thence ig 
antroduced in all capitalist developed States 

nists call the “Jewish emancipation,” 
ranting to native-born Jews of all the 
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privileges of the other people of the country 

Now, through the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia the Jewish question was much talked of, 
and in 1897 the first Zionist congress was held. 
It is from thence that the question of Zionism 
has been propagated among the Jews. 

These Zionists say that with “emancipation” 
the Jews are no better off; in fact they are 
(they claim) worse off, in as much as the relaxa- 
tion of .restrictions tends to destroy the social 
and religious bonds which have hitherto knit 
them together. 

Now let us judge these people by their own 
words. 

One of the foremost spokesmen and leaders 
of the Zionist movement, Dr. Charles Weizman, 
shows the futility of [the Zionist scheme very 
well in that book ‘‘Zionism and the Future.” 
He says: ‘‘Half a century ago some of the more 
far-sighted Russian Jews began to realise the 
danger of disintegration through the adoption 
of foreign ideas and customs, and to urge the 
only possible remedy—the establishment of a 
new Jewish centre of Jewry in the old Jewish 
homeland under free conditions, in which Jew- 
ish life, rooted in its own soil, could develop on 
modern lines without losing tts essential indi- 
viduality.” How Judiasm could develop on 
modern lines without losing its essence neither 
Dr. Weizman nor the “more far-sighted Russian 
Jews” could tell us. 

Dr. Weizman, however, is wise man enough 
to know that by keeping the Jews shut out from 
the light and learning of the modern world the 
Jewish faith would be granted a new lease of 
life. But he happens to know also that it is 
impossible for the enlightened Jew to revert 
back to primitive ignorance. He says: “One 
effect of the political and social emancipation 
[social emancipation in the Zionist and capital- 
ist sense, reader] of the Jews of the West has 
been to break up their solidarity. They have 
gained the right to participate in the lives of 
modern nations, not as a national or sub-national 
group, but as individuals. Judiasm conceived 
as a religious system takes the place of the 
sense of attachment to the Jewish people and 
its traditions and ideals. But from the point 
of view of Jewish solidarity the substitute 
is. woefully inadequate, and its inadequacy 
becomes more glaring from generation to gene- 
ration. Hence the natural progress of the 
emancipated Jew is through assimilation to 
absorption in his environment.” 

Dr. Weizman then goes on to thank anti- 
Semitism, and incidentally, in true bourgeois 
fashion, prates about loyalty and patriotism. 
“This process [assimilation] would proceed to 
its logical end even more rapidly were it not 
checked by anti-Semitism. The record of the 
emancipated Jew in loyalty to his country, in 
devotion to its ideals and service to its interests, 


is unimpeachable. None the less he is felt by | 


the outside world something different, still an 
alien, and the measure gf his success and pro- 
minence in the various walks of life which are 
thrown open to himis, broadly speaking, the 
measure of the dislike and {distrust which he 
earns. Thus the phenomena of assimilation and 
anti-Semitism go on side by side, and the posi- 
tion of the emancipated Jew, though he does 
not realise it himself, is even more tragic than 
his oppressed brother.” 

That may bea fine tale for the hard oppressed 
Galician and Polish Jews—though I doubt if 
even they would listen to it since the Russian 
Revolution—but try tell it to the Rothschilds, 
or Lord Reading for instance. 

-Dr. Weizman may remark that a good numb ' 
of the younger working Jews in England ate’ 
attached to his organisation. But thisis solely 
because they are ignorant of their class position 
in society. Even so, he knows that his members 
will not be party to his scheme, for he says 


“emancipated Jews are for the most part un- | 


willing to leave the countries of their adoption, 
materially speaking, they are sufficiently well 
off where they are, and it will only bea minority 


in whom the Jewish consciousness will be sufh- | 


ciently strong to draw them back to their own 
people.” 


his faith we quote H. Sacher on Anglo-Jewry. 

“Tt excludes Jewish nationalism from its 
thoughts and its outlook, and it retains in its 
ritual all those features which are there for no 
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other reason than that Judaism is the religion 
of the Jewish people. Its official view is that 
Judaism is only a cult and is inclined to model 
Jewish ecclesiastical organisation after the pat- 
tern of the Established Church. It repudiates 
the idea of change or reform, yet its pride is to 
be British ; it refuses to have a Chief Rabbi 
who is not by education English-speaking, and 
it tries to use the machinery of the British State 
to enforce its authority.” 


Well, is not “true religion” for wage slaves ? 
Enough if the rich masters support it, and let 
us add, and play the hypocrite. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Caster, however, thinks 
that ‘‘no onecan bea Jew who does not belong 
to the Jewish faith.” This idea, however, does 
not tally with the ideas of those Zionists who 
are always priding themselves about the great- 
ness of the Jew (so great are they that nine- 
tenths of them pray ina language they do not 
understand !) even when such happens to be a 
Disraeli, or say even Jesus. 

_ Our contention that the Syndicalist is a reac- 
tionary and reformer is well borne out by the 
chatter of Arthur D. Lewis, author of “ Syndi- 
calism and the General Strike.” In “Zionism 
Problems and Views,” a book which he edits, 
he shows to what reactionary uses he can be put. 
Thus he says: 


_ ‘Judaism may be thought superior to Chris- 
tianity, even if you are not by religion a tradi- 
tional Jew. Christianity centres round a tomb, 
Judaism looks forward to justice on earth. In 
spite of Marx's bad opinion of the Jews, it was 
no accident that the founders of modern 
Socialism — Marx, Engels and Lassale—were all 
Jews. [It certainly is no accident that a Syndi- 
calist is a Zionist freak !] Moreover, Judaism 
belongs to the collectivist religions, regardin 
a Jewish community (Israel) as the unit, an 
not the individual soul, as does Protestantism.” 

He goes on: 

“Popular Socialism proposes to reform the 
world by a mechanical or external change, 
popular Christianity proposes to reform it by 
individual and spiritual change alone, but the 
Jew thinks of the rule of God as involving the 
distribution of material welfare and also a change 
in the heart, the wicked of the earth being 
turned towards God. The reform of the earth 
must be accomplished by both external and 
internal changes.” 


But why does he deal with “popular Social- 
ism’? Because it suits his purpose. 

Scientists claim that internal change presup- 
poses a revolution. Is Mr. Lewis afraid that he 
will scatter away those who subscribe to his 


| twaddle, by using such an un-Godly and anti- 


Judaistic word as “revolution”? Socialists 
will gather a good idea of his understanding of 
Socialism from the following remark in his book 
on Syndicalism : “Christians cannot agree 
about Christianity or Socialistsabout Socialism.” 

Lest the reader may be misled into thinking 
that the Zionists are altogether dreamers -I 
would like to point out that they are, on tbe 
contrary, very practical people, as witness the 
schemes they already have working in Palestine. 


| Listen to S. Tolkowsky and Professor R. 


Gotteil of Jaffa : 


“Colonists already! settled who need money 
either for continuing their labours or for en- 
larging their holdings can obtain loans from 
the Anglo-Palestine Company [smells more 
English than Palestiney], but the rate of interest 
which this bank must levy for its loans is a 
burden less easily barne by agriculture than by 
commerce. 

“The question of ‘manual labour in -these 
rural fcolonies has also received close attention. 
The Colonisation Society ‘Esra’ contributes to- 
wards lightening the existehce of the Jewish 
agricultural labourer by building cheap and 
comfortable homes for the families and ‘ work- 
men’s homes’ for the bachelors.” 

“In 1911 the Vine Growers’ Association of 
Rishon-le-Zion and Zichron-lacob were able to 
pay off nearly half a million francs of their in- 


| debtedness to Baron Edmund de Rothschild.” 
To show what the wealthy Jew thinks about | 


So run to Palestine, good, faithful Jews to 
work like the very devi! for the Anglo-Palestine 
Company and Baron de ltothschild. Care not, 
for you are in the Holy Land of your fathers, 
where, if you do happen to fall dead from 
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hunger, overwork, or disease, your bodies will 
ba sonseceatal in holy a Gould mortal Jew 
wish for anything grander ! 

And he be these Zionists to procure Pales- 
tine? Let Dr. Weizman answer : 


“Tt will support its claim by no armed force, 
for though eee shed their blood for 
every belligerent country, there is no Jewish 

‘army. Their appeal will be based on right and 
justice alone.” 


Justice! One has painfully become acquainted 
with the uses that word can be put to. Although 
these Zionists do not intend to organise an 
army, in Carsonic fashion, they see that it is to 
the strongest force that homage and appeal for 
“justice” should be add . For when they 
were offered Palestine for the purpose of deve- 
loping it, by the Turkish authorities, they 

‘used it, since they were afraid of the jealousy 
or force of the other powers. But now we have a 
statement from the leader of the English section 
of Zionists (H. Sacher, “ Daily News,” June 5th, 
1917): 


“Dr. Weizman, President of the English 
Zionist Federation, has publicly announced that 
the British Government stands for a Jewish 
Palestine, and that the head of the Catholic 
Church contemplates a Jewish Palestine with 
the utmost benevolence.” 


If it is only the British Government which 
says so—the vie ions of small nationalities, 
the Dutch of South Africa, the Greeks, or the 
Trish, for instance — then eae must be on the 
side of the Zionists. But fancy a Zionist asking 
the views of the “piggish” Catholic head ! 

These fanatics are too dense and reactionary 
to see that the old Jewish social organisation is 
a thing of the past. As well might we talk of 
revivifying the gens of old. They have disap- 
peared because society has advanced beyond 
them, and it is inconceivable that they can ever 
come again in the history of this present planet. 
With a new mode of producing wealth, new 
ideas and customs spring up, n y in 
conformity with the new economic demands of 
society. If Palestine would become a centre of 
thriving industry, instead of as now a mere 
centre for philanthropic and religious activities, 
then the customs and ideas there will conform 
to the mode of production that prevails in 
general in capitalist society. 

It cannot be otherwise. If the Jews are to 
produce for a world market they will have to 
adopt all means and practices for producing 
cheaply, that we know the modern manufacturer 
must do. - 

Hence the same problemsand evils must and 
will arise in Palestine that arise elsewhere where 
production is carried on for profit. Wage 
slavery, with all its attendant horrors, alone can 
be the corner-stone of a thriving and prosperous 
Jewish Palestine, as these terms are understood 
to-day, and from this there is no escape under 
the present system. 

No, it is not this or that scheme of a few 
charlatans or pious dreamers that will solve the 
problem ; it is the universal application of the 
principles of Socialism, by which those who 
produce the wealth of society shall enjoy it, 
that the present-day society with its festering 
sores will be removed. Then, and only then, 
can humanity, as a whole, claim the world to 
its own. 

Therefore the cause of Socialism is and must 
be universal. So long as you are)living in a 
soviety that forces you to be a wage'slave, you 
must, if you wish to be free, join hands with 
your fellow workers of all countries in the task 
of securing “the world for the workers,” not 
Palestine for the Jews. It is in the interest of 
your masters that you should be divided by 
national and religious barriers, or side-tracked 
by reactionary schemes like the one we have 
had under review, which they are ever fostering 
and foisting upon you, so that you should not 
be able to think of occupying yourselves with 
the mission of freeing yourselves of capitalistic 
bondage. 

It is up to you, then, to study your class 
position in society, which is fcosmopolitan and 
anti-religious in character. For it is only by so 
doing that you will become free in the truest 
sense of the term. L. M. 
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‘THE SUPEME SACRIFICE.’ 
70: 


The capitalist Press, possibly the dominant 
factor in the creation, moulding, and directing 
of “public opinion,” obviously plays so impor- 
tant a part now-a-days, that quite a large num- 
ber of people seem to consider that it renders 
them an inestimable service: for the Press 
thinks for them, and thus supplies them with 
a stock of opinions ready made. This is self- 
evident—a truism. Nevertheless, just as there 
are many facets toa diamond, so there are many 
view-points to most matters. 


We find that the capitalist papers are often 
extremely ingenious in the way they exclude or 
misrepresent ideas and news of things hostile 
to the present system ; but the distorted per- 
spective of their outlook, and their cunning 

orts to falsify facts and ensnare the masses 
are often very apparent to the Socialist. 

The latter has, necessarily, a fundamentally 
different outlook from his pro-capitalist fellow- 
worker, although they are both wage slaves to 
the exploiting class. 

Since the outbreak of this ‘‘war for freedom” 
—the crime against the workers engi- 
neered by groups of plutocratic scoundrelsa— 
we have frequently seen the phrase, ‘The 
Supreme Sacrifice,” in our masters’ Press. The 
glib way in which it is used, and the deliberate 
concealment of the objects for which such vast 
numbers have been compelled td risk and yield 
up their lives, fills many with contempt. Class- 
conscious workers feel very poignantly the 
bitterness that fills them against [the wealth 
lords of the world, who alone have caused the 


. Tuthless arid wholesale disablement and death 


of our fellow workers in this and other lands. 
Our sadness and our anger, both, are inex- 
pressible ! ~ 

But we, as Socialists, wish to point to the 
“Supreme Sacrifice” the workers are makin 
throughout their toiling existence, and wi 
continue to make while the present system lasts 
—the pernicious system of capitalist production. 
One of the most bitterly true things ever 
written of the present regime is that the prole- 
tariat—the dispossessed and exploited wage- 
slaves— only commence to live when their daily 
toil is finished! What a comment on the civi- 
lisation that produces such a state of things! 
It is, we claim, for the mass irrefutable. No 
one can obtain employment unless with the 
sanction of, and under the terms made by, some 
exploiter of Jabour. No one is maintained in 
employment unless he can make his work “ pay” 
—that is, make profit for his master. Ability 
of any kind must find its own market or it 
simply remains potential but inactive, no matter 
whether it be bricklaying or writing articles to 
keep starvation and the bailiff from the door. 
The land, the primal necessity from which all 
wealth is extracted, is inaccessible to the 
workers. Hence they must either accept their 
exploiters’ terms or starve. 

Wherein is the “freedom of contract” vaunted 
by the anti-Socialists? Freedom of slaves to 
remain slaves! The consequence is “the poor 
ye have always with you.” And, ironical truth ! 
as the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman himself 
avowed, in this country alone 12 million people 
are, through this damnable system, always on 
the verge of hunger. Think of it, ye who boast 
of a “glorious Empire”! 

This system, with plutocrats at one end of 
the social scale and paupers at the other, is the 
necessary outcome of the-means of living being 
in the hands of a class: The non-possessors 
are thereby compelled to produce wealth which 
is appropriated by those whoown the means by 
which it is produced, the former receiving in 
return for their efforts wages barely sufficient to 
support them. % 

e result of this dispossession and expioita- 
tion of the wage workers by the ‘‘men in pos- 
session is” of the most blighting kind. All that 
constitutes the essence of life is but sparingly 
theirs: they are starved of Life’s gifts who 
produce far more than they need to make it 
enjoyable and worth while. ; 

From their first day of wage slavery until 
their last they are compelled to sacrifice their 
existence for other’s gain. 
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The workers’ economic ‘bondage to another- 
class results in the former's complete subjuga- 
tion. Religious, social, civic, mt national Efe. 
reflect this class oe tare ress, pulpit, and 
parliament are triply allied to maintain and 
secure the economic thraldom of the masses. 
Capitalist legislation is simply and solely made 
for capitalist interests. Control by the capi-. 
taliste of the political power means control of” 
the Army, Navy, and Police, which are used by 
them simply as ever-ready means of maintaining 
their class rule and keeping old markets free- 
from their capitalist rivals and gaining new 
ones. 

Even education has for its urpose the sha 
ing of the minds and hands oe the workers e 
be efficient tools for profit production, and to- 
keep them submissive, unaspirin slaves, easy 
to control, and “‘sate to ride and drive.” 

What a sacrifice of the multifarious abilities . 
possessed by the toilers is evinced daily! What. 
& renunciation of their own interests! How 
great a denial of opportunities for culture and 
and leisure! Rob roper and sufficient . 
food, of leisure for physical and mental develop- 
ment, of fresh air, sunlight, and scenery, of rest. 
itself very often, they are robbed of all that life- 
should afford them ! 

Now let us ask ourselves as workers whether- 
the present system, so sterile for the proletariat, 
should continue. Are you content to know that. 
squalid slums should coexist with tiak. 
country-seats? Do not you feel the stigma of” 
“civilisation” which tolerates starvation amidst. 
plenty, and makes occasional efforts to palllate- 
it by ineffective reforms without ever touching 
the root cause of it all ? 

Is it satisfactory that your class should con- 
tinue, in poverty, to prota wealth for others. 
in plenty? and to be wage slaves in “peace” 
and pawns in the hands of plutocraticand mili- 
taristic gamblers in sordid commercial wars? 

No, you know it is not ! 

Do you think the exploiting and ruling class: 
care a jot about abolishing this shameless sys- 
tem because of its evils? 0; 
pays them will they bring about any measure 
of alleviation—for making you more content 
with your chains, and more efficient in their 
service. 

Workers, you alone can free yourselves from 


your fetters. Asa numerically powerful class- 


you must organise class-consciously on both 
the industrial snd the political field for the 
complete overthrow of the present tyrannical 
system, and for your own complete emanci- 
pation. Your potential power is immense— 
make it effective by putting it into active 
operation. Join with us in the Socialist Party 
to abolish capitalism and establish in its place 
the only practically constructive system of 
society —Socialism. 


That system alone puts into the hands of the. 


whole community the means of social wealth 
production, organises it, and controls it demo- 
cratically, using the co-operative efforts of all 
to produce for the use and benefit of all. 

Thus and thus only can emancipation come. 

We ask: “For what are you, as workers, per- 
manently making as a class the “Supreme 
Sacrifice” of your lives? And the answer is— 
for the maintaining of capitalism !—the most 
sordid, hellish system of slavery known through 
the ages. Haven’t you had about enough of 
it? Gird up your loins, then, and eet about 
making a “beautiful, new world” for your- 
selves, in which there shall be neither drea 
drudgery nor grinding poverty, but in whic 
a full and happy existence shail be the birth- 
right of all. J. G. M. 


Se 


A MESSAGE WHICH WILL YET BECOME 
HISTORIC. 


Having no quarrel with the working class 
of any country, we extend to our fellow workers. 
of all lands the expression of our good will and 


Socialist fraternity and pledge ourselves to- 
work for the overthrow of capitalism and the- 


triumph of Socialism. 
The World for the Workers. 
—S.P.G.B. Manifesto,‘September 1914. 


only so far as it. 


June, 1918 


BY THE WAY. 


—_——:0: —— 


A few days before the House of Commons 
:adjourned for the Whitsuntide recess the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made the statement 
that the falling off in the sale of National War 
Bonds was due to “pacifist activity.” Now if 
this were true, it would seem to indicate that at 
last war weariness was taking possession of 
quite a large section of the public. This, how- 


ever, is not the real explanation of the falling 
off in War Loan. Another prominent member 
of the House, Sir Donald Maclean, speaking at 
Peebles, said ‘‘everything that had happened 
since the debate on the second reading of the 
last Military Service Bill had confirmed his view 
that it wasa profound mistake to extend the 
military age beyond 47. The military value of 
men above that age was comparatively trivial, 
but the disturbance and disorganisation of 
~civilian national activities had been incalcu- 
lable.” He then went on to deliver the “knock- 
‘out blow to Mr. Bonar Law by adding— 

One of its first obvious results was the shrinkage 
of the weekly contributions to the War Loan. It 
was useless to attribute that to pacifist propaganda. 
Tribunal experience convinced him that businesses 
were in a state of complete uncertainty, and the 
inevitable tendency was to retention rather than 
investment.” —“Daily News,” May 2oth, 1918. 


So there you are, Bonar. You must really 
“try again. 


s * 
* 


The question of food rationing which has 
n 80 prominently placed before us of late, 


-and the admission of the Food Ministry of the 


necessity of a certain allowance—to be supple- 
mented in other special cases—in order to keep 
the workers up to scratch, should not be lost 
“sight of after the war. If a certain amount of 
food is necessary in war time to enable the wage 
slave to carry on in the interest of the ruling 
‘class, why not in time of peace, too? Think it 
“over. | 
** 

The condemnation of capitalist society which 
is passed from time to time by the very sup- 
porters of this hellish system, should be suff- 

~cient cause for stimulating thought and enquiry 
by the workers. Time and time again we are 
informed from capitalist sources of the physical 
“degeneracy of the world’s working class. They 
who produce the wealth of the world, yet exist 
amidst dismal squalor, are so poorly nourished 
that our masters’ agents are continually inform- 
ing us that vast numbers of our class are not 
‘even fit for cannon fodder. So menacing has 
this condition become that we find springing 
up on every hand baby welfare centres, clinics, 
~creches, and pre-natal institutions for pregnant 
women to ensure them sustenance from charit- 
able sources in order to give them and the 
future wage slave, and possibly prospective 
recruit for the armed forces, a better start off in 
life as, owing to the economic conditions pre- 
vailing, 80 great a slaughter of the innocents 
has up to present been the order of the day. 
*,* 

In this connection I read that yet another 
organisation has been brought into existence 
and is to be known as the “Babies of the 
Empire.” A Dr. Truby King has come from 
New Zealand to take over the medical director- 

‘ship of this organisation, and he ssys— 
We shall leave no stone unturned to promote and 
help the education and practical training of women 


throughout the whole community in the simple 
tials for healthy mrotherhood and the well 
being of children. We are aiming not merely at 
helping to further reduce the infantile mortality in 
this country, but at raising the standard of health 
of the survivors.— Daily News,” May oth, ror8. 


* * 
* 


From the same item of news I gather the 
following extremely interesting admission— 

The war had revealed in every country an apal- 

ling amount of unfitness. The average percentage 

of men rejected for military service in this war in ail 
belligerent countries had been 50 per cent. 

“So we see that while the murder of our fellow 

humans is continuing, those who rule us are 

~endeavouring themselves to eradicate some of 
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the blemishes trom their system. Thus do our | hatred. which was clearly beginning to die 


enemies confirm the accuracy of our contention 
that there is nothing inside modern society 
that is worthy of the support of the working 
class. Born in poverty, dependent on charity in 
vast numbers of cases, sent out in tender years 
to augment the family pittance, and, later, 
continually tossed on the sea of capitalism to 
reach ultimately the workhouse—the goal of 
honest toil so accurately described by the 
chairman of the Anti-Socialist Union—these 
are the landmarks of working-class exisence. 
Let us arise, ‘take up arms against a sea of 
troubles, and by opposing end them” ! 


* 
* 


The paltry and utterly contemptible spite 
of some of our fellow subjects is very well 
illustrated by the following taken from the 
“Daily News” (9.2.18) : 


“Knutsford Council, supported by the rate- 
payers, has decided to refuse admission to the 
Public Library to all conscientious objectors 
allowed out from the local prison, though the 
right to close a library to any respectable person 
was questioned.” 

+ 


We have heard quite a lot of chatter during 
the war period of how those who rule over us 
are going to improve the unhappy lot of the 
toiling masses ‘‘by and by.” Yea, verily, por- 
tions of the Press have been pressed into service 
to discuss such questions as whether the work- 
ing clawses require front parlours and should 
the kitchen be used as a living room? Now I, 
for one, would not deny the importance of such 
momentous questions, and, further, should be 
delighted to transport myself to, say, some 
quiet spot with a small house and garden far 
from the madding crowd—really a very modest 
desire. But somehow I fancy that I shall have 
to remain in my bug walk, and, as hope is’ 
cheap, hope that some day others of my class 
will desire to live as human beings. Having 
said which I pass on to the following item, 
which beautifully portrays the delights of work. 
ing class existence in the 20th century of the 
Christian era: 

The sanitary inspector at Pontardawe, Glamor- 
ganshire, reports that a man with his wife and five 
children sleep in a room 8 ft. by 8 ft. 

—‘‘Reynolds’s,” Mayj26th, 1918. 

I commend this quotation to the purveyors of 
red herrings who are so glibly talking of how 
they are really going to improve things “after 
the war,” if only the workers will be good for 


the duration. 


* 


This bright and brief extract from the 
“Daily News” (22.5.18) has an exquisitely rich 
flavour —“ What did you do in the great war, 
Father?” ‘‘My Son, it took me all my time to 
see that other people did not do me.” 


* + 
An illustration of spiritual wisdom. Quite 
recently Dean Inge delivered a sermon at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at which he said “we wanted 
to get rid of that hateful maxim, ‘Do or be 
done,’ as a substitute for ‘Do unto others as ye 
would be done by.’” He then went on to say 
“What a blessing it would be if no one tried 
to drive a hard bargain or to cheat his neigh- 
bour. Business would be a pleasant way of 
giving and receiving mutual advantage.” 
(“Daily Mews,” May 20th, 1918). The lack of 
understanding of commercial morality evinced 
by the reverend gentleman is enough to make a 
cat laugh. He entirely fails to grasp the essen- 
tials of capitalist anarchy. No, sir, the leopard 
cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin, neither can capitalism produce saints or 
effect the blessings you so ardently desire. The 
only cure for these anomalies is to remove the’ 
antagoniems which exist and place in their stead 
social effort with social ownership in the neces- 
saries of life. 





* * 
x* 


One other item I would mention arising out 
of the before-mentioned geatleman’s sermon. 
He severely chided his brethren of the cloth. 
Let me quote: “He did not envey those minis- 


ters of religion who were trying to inflame the | 
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| down, about the belligerents, nor those clerical 
| 8ycophants who used wild, ignorant language 
| about labour questions, We were servants of 

the Prince of Peace, and it was our duty to 
seek peace and ensue it.” I trust therefore, 
that this brotherly admonition will not be lost 
on those more warlike followers, of the lowly 
Nazarene. . 

t* 
¢ 

A short time ago there was a patriotic assem- 
bly at the Guildhall, the object being to distri- 
bute some medals to the Toy Sprouts and Cadet 
Corps. At this function Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell saw fit to trot out once again the story 
of the French Boy Scout who was alleged to 
have been shot by the (lermans. One naturally 
understands these pwans in connection with 
the scout movement, and also divines the motive 
of the working up of these atrocity stories. But 
sad to relate, a writer in the daily Press spoils 
the little plot. He writes : 

But, talking about German outrages, what das 

Sir R. Baden-Powell mean by reproducing at the 
Guildhall on Saturday the story of the “little 
French lad” alleged to have been’shot by the Ger- 
mans for his pro-French sympathies? When this 
story first madeits appearanceat the beginning of the 
war it was pointed out that this particular “horror” 
depends for its atrocity upon a mistranslation. The 
German word F ranzosling does not mean “a little 
French lad.” It means an inhabitant of Alsace- 
Lorraine who sympathises with the French. “The 
military execution of this German subject may,” as 
a correspondent remarks, “have been just or unjust. 
It furnishes no ground for the harrowing story told 
at the Guildhall.” 

What is so hard to excuse is the public repetition 
of this exploded story yearsafter the facts have been 
fully set out in the. Brea The case against the 
Germans is black enough in all conscience. Why 
weaken it by telling tales that will bear no exami- 
nation, and merely give them the opportunity of 
saying that we are maglinantly mendacious scandal 
mongers? “Daily News," May 8th, 1918. o 


Thus do capitalist agents endeavour to fan 
the spark of hatred intoaflame. The story of 
Sir R. Baden-Powell saw the light onee again 
in several papers a few short weeks ago, but not 
t0 the extract given above, 


* 
* 


At the moment of writing I have before me 
two newspaper cuttings, One is headed : 
‘German Gold : Alleged bribery of Lenin and 
Trotzky by enemy agents.” The purport of 
this news item is to provecollaboratiou between 
Germany and the Russian revolutionists and ig 
specially dished up for the delectation of Eng- 
lish and French readers. The other equally 
stupid report is headed: “Lord Northcliffe 
Blamed: Comic German Story of American 
Gold for Strikers.” The story as to the effect 
that neutral and other agents are being sent to 
Germany supplied .with large sums of money 
for propaganda purposes and to incite the 
workmen to sabotage, and so forth. The fin- 
ishing touch to the story is given by the asser- 
tion that Senator Stone, Lord Northcliffe, and 
Lord Reading belong to the committee. This 
for tne consumption of the (terman readers. In 
such ways are the workers of the world goaded 
on to greater sacrifices. Never was the Marxian 
slogan more applicable—“ Wage workers of the 
world, unite! You have nothing to lose but 
your chains, yon have a world to win. 

* 
* 

The attacks which have recently been made 
on the conscientious objectors at knutsford and 
Wakefield serve the very useful purpose of 
iHustrating those qualities which are alleged to 
be part of the make-up of the Englishman— 
love of fair-play and of justice. Reports which 
manage to gain publicity in the Press (and they 
are few) state that the objectors were very 
roughly handled, and that “one man was thrown 
into the canal.” Now when the “Germ-Hun” 
resorts to this kind of procedure large head- 
lines are necessary to enlarge on the offence. In 
a short editorial dealing with these outrages 
“and the campaign of caltenrs directed against 


| the conscientious objectors in connection with 


them,” the ‘Daily News” (27.5.18) says : 


If the conscientious objectors were criminals of 
the worst description it wouldstill be the plain duty 
of the Government to protect them from organised 
outrage of this kind. A misguided conscience may 
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be a misfortune to a community. Lynch law is a 

much worse evil. 

Those people who disagree with the attitude 
taken up by the objectors would do their own 
cause more good were they to order their con- 
duct in this matter on lines less similar to that 
they are so fond of ascribing to the “Hun.” 


° *,* 


At a time when we are hearing a great deal 
about the ill-treatment.of prisoners of war, the 
question of the severity of the regulations 
applied in British prisons is not inappropriate. 
Recently there appeared in the Press a letter 
signed by one Alfred J. Crosfield, Cambridge, 
and I propose giving a few extracts. r. 
Crosfield writes— 

Are your readers aware of the regulations applied 

in our British prisons to criminals, including in these 
days not a few whose only offence is that they have 
refused to violate their conscientious convictions by 
taking any part in the destruction of their fellow 


men. 
To begin with, on entering upon a term of hard 
labour kee is a period of six weeks during which 
our criminals may neither write to their loved ones 
nor receive any letters from them. Then there is the 
rule of perpetual silence broken only on pain of pro- 
longed imprisonment. If only pencil and paper 
were allowed life would to many be more tolerable. 
A recent correspondent dwelt on the senseless folly 
of punishment given to British prisoners in Germany 
for looking upwards to enjoy the clouds and sun- 
shine. If one of our prisoners in Wormwood Scrubbs 
is found standing on his stool to get more daylight 
or a glimpse of trees and sky, he is condemned for 

the offence to three days on bread and water. . 

A friend of mine who has served a term of hard 

labour describes it as “calculated, scientific, soulless 

cruelty, Prussianism in the true meaning of the 
term. 

More detailed still are the particulars given in 
Mrs, Hobhouse’s book, “I Appeal unto Cesar,” 
of the blessings conferred upon prisoners in 
“our” humane institutions. After all the pro- 
testations we have heard concerning “enemy” 
methods it would seem to be a case of “Physi- 


cian, heal thyself.” 
Tae Soovr. 


“BEAUTIFUL NEW 


WORLD.” 


0 


The Bishop of London has said that “a chap- 
lain has reported to him that all the troops 
were talking about was the beautiful new 
world that will follow the war. Soldiers say it 
is the only thing worth going over the top for. 
An admiral had iold him it was the same in 
the Navy.” 

Now, while I don’t want to discourage these 
optimists, I think it would be well that nobody 
should hold up his sub. to the £1,000 fund on 
account of these predictions. For, look you, 
Dr. Vernon, who is a Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege and therefore must know, says that “acci- 
dents in the main are caused by carelessness 
and Jack of attention, and increase the concen- 
tration of the worker on his work, the more will 
accidents be reduced. One wants to induce in 
all the workers through all their hours of labour 
the same mental outlook as exists at present in 
the night shift workers in the early hours of the 
morning.” 

These workers have, for the most part, for- 
gotten the pleasures and excitements indulged 
in shortly before coming in on the night shift 
and have nothing but an unexhilarating break- 
fast and bed to look forward to. The day shift 
worker, on the other hand, comes to work only 
half awake, but brightens up gradually during 
the morning. Still more does he brighten up 
during the afternoon, as he looks forward to 
rest and pleasure. ‘This anticipation of plea- 
sure to come leads to lack of attention and care- 
lessness, and consequently to accidents.” 

Now, this brightening-up business is bad in 
Dr. Vernon's opinion, and in order to “‘induce 
in all the workers the same mental outlook as 
the night shift workers who have nothing to 
look forward to but an unexhilarating break- 
fast and bed,” he suggests : Forbidding talk- 
ing to one another; plugging the ears, and 
separating machines by partitions. ; 

Now, right here, we do not think Vernon is 
sufficiently thorough. Why the ears only? 
Other plugs might be inserted. A large stopper 
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for instance, might be firmly strapped over the 
mouth. A small chain, costing very little, might 
be used to attach the worker to his or her mac- 
hine. Also a man might walk up and down 
with a whip and brighten up any worker who, 
in spite of all these precautions, still showed 
that lack of attention that is so bad for the 
work and productive of accidents. 

And finally it would be essential to have a 
notice on the wall warning all that any worker 
taking his or her plugs out would be fined or 
instantly unlocked from his machine and 
dismissed. 

The Bishop of London, who, I understand, is 
not to be plugged (though I am sure people 
would flock from all parts to see him ina pul- 
pit with a plug in his mouth), says that the 
Labour Party, has now been enlarged so as to 
include the brain workers, and even bishops 
could join. (One fails to see the bishops’ quali- 
fication for entry from either standpoint.) From 
this one’s imagination runs along to the Labour 
Party, who so love the advocacy of reforms, 
standing firmly in the House of Commons for 
“longer chains for workmen,” “‘smaller plugs,” 
“‘reduction in the number of organs plugged,” 
“no man to be lashed oftener than once an 
hour,” etc. 

Lest I be accused of a lack of seriousness by 
some people who think Vernon “barmy”’ and 
plugs impossible, isn’t it a fact that many 
working men still believe that this same master 
class that in time of strikes will fight to 
the limits of brutal bitterness over a farthing 
an hour, is now generously spending eight 
millions a day in order to get freedom and 
justice for US drunken, dissolute, inattentive, 
at present unplugged, brightening-up working 
men? Was there ever such a joke? No, on 
weighing it all up I think you had better spare 
a trifle from those miraculous wages you are 

getting to theonly party which has consistently 
opposed the war from the beginning, and will 
certainly oppose the era of so-called peace that 
is to follow, which we know will be much more 
a old hell on earth than a ‘‘beautiful new 
world.”’ 4 
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The establishment of a system ot 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in‘ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


TaaT society as at present constituted is 

} upon the ownership of the means of living 

(i.¢., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the- 

capitalist or master class, and the consequent 

enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is ap 
antagonism of interests, ~*nifesting itself-am- 
a class struggle, between those who 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only- 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social Seobiea the 
working class is the last class to achieve ita 
freedom, the emancipation of the working claew: 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

_ That as the machinery of government, includ- 

ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 

conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of” 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 

class must organise consciously and politi 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 

national and local, in order that this machinery,. 
including these forces} may be converted from 

an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 

aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class ‘s diametrically opposed te 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the, party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soemtist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to rage war against all other political: 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives: 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that. 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to. 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Great: 
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I'hose agreeing with the above principles an¢ 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 
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obtain the Socratist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 28 Union St., W.C., 1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF ILLUSION. 


In those halcyon days, “before the war,” it 


“was not uncommon for the criticism to be | 
“Gevelled at the materialistic philosophy of Soc- | 


ialism that it held out no hope for the bereaved. 
Are there not many of us who, in the critical 
‘stage of our development into revolutionists, 
met some old wiseacre who gravely informed 
us that when we, rejecting the ordinances 


and promises of God, were brought face to | 


face with death in the loss of a loved 
‘one, the foundations of our creed would slip 
from beneath our feet, leaving us nothing but 
black despair? Well! Howis it now, comrades, 
-after four years of carnage in which comrades, 
brethren, and friends have fallen beneath the 
scythe of the dread reaper—dragged there by 
the lords of the harvest, our masters? Do we 


recant under the burden of irreparable loss, or | 


seek to ease our aching hearts by hugging to 


-our breasts the wraith of hope? Or do we not | 


rather fix our eyes more firmly on the real and 
only goal of our class, Socialism, the substance 
rather than the shadow of human life? And 
are we not determined to end the sooner the 
hellish system which, not content with our 


-ceaseless labour, must also crush out our heart’s | 


blood. 


The priestly class is well aware of the value 


of sorrow and especially of the intense form of | 


it associated with bereavement, as a support to 
their pretensions. The tribulations of “this 
world” have always been their favourite text on 
which to base their claims respecting the next. 
They know that under the stress of intense 
emotion the flogical faculties are not at their 
best, and they do not hesitate to use this 


moment as their best opportunity to apply the | 
mental drug in which they trade. Those who | 
lack scientific knowledge almost invariably suc- | 


cumb, but it is otherwise with the Socialist. 


Educated in the school of working-class experi- | 


ence, he is prepared to face facts, even if Wey 
threaten to break his heart. He knows o 

courage, born of despair, indeed, so far as this 
cursed social order is concerned, but of hope for 
a new one which the lessons he has learned 
brings to light. For he hag ceased to attach a 
transcendant importance to his own individual 
interests, as such, or to those of any one indi- 
vidual, and in the prospective triumph of his 
class (embryo of a new humanity) he is pre- 
pared to see even his own “death swallowed up 
in victory.” He recognises himself as a unit in 
the human mass, a cell in the social organism. 
Apart from the terrestrial life-process he has no 
interests at stake. For what are the facts? 
What do we know of human personality and 
the possibility of its survival of physical disso- 
lution? From physiological and psychological 
investigation we know that acts of perception 
are dependent upon the sensory nerves ; that 
acts of volition are likewise dependent upon the 
anotor neives; and that the intermediate pro- 


BALM FOR MATERIALIST BOSOMS, 
20 —_— 


| cesses of reflection, which embrace memory, 
imagination, and all that we understand by 
mind, take place in the main nervous centre, 
the brain. Honest introspection reveals the 
fact that all our images and concepts are based 
| on direct physical sensation on the one hand of 
| the outside world, on the other of our own 
organic composition. The average individual 
does not pretend to know anything by direct 
_ “spiritual” experience of what happened before 
his material body was born. He recognises the 
| limits of his consciousness in that direction. 
On what ground does he postulate infinity in 
| the other direction ? 
No human element of consciousness demands 
| anything but known material elements for its 
existence. On the other hand, the effects of 
commonly recognised physical states (such as 
| drunkenness, erhaustion, etc.) on consciousness 
are inexplicable if the latter is independent of 
| matter. 
The various adherents of religious creeds, 
| Professional and amateur alike, all offer comfort 
| to the bereaved in the shape of a “hope” of 
life beyond the grave—an abstraction in -ex- 
change for the concrete being we have lost ; the 

_ Spiritual in place of the material ; the false for 
the real. 

The extreme bibliolator proclaims “a sure 
and certain glorious resurrection.” He conveni- 

| ently forgets that the coming of the day of glory 

| Was prepicted by Christ to occur during the 
the life-time of some who heard his words (Vide 
Matt. 16th chap. 27-28 vs., and Luke 9th chap. 
vs. 27). Generations of faithful Christians who 
have periodically swallowed Christ's mystic 
“body and blood” believing in its magic power 
over death, have rotted into unity with the soil 
which feeds a myriad new forms of life, and the 
time which the fervent scribes of tle BO ds 
tament proclaimed so near at hand recedexéever 
further into thedim distance of the Church’s 
perspective, or isexplained away altogether by 
its more modern and enlightened pundits. 

Then we get the spiritualist who does not 
rely on resurrection at all, but advocates “direct 
action” in spiritual matters by the aid of profes 
sional mediums. By some curious oversight the 
disembodied spirit (whom one would imagine 
from Spiritualist say @ ae tu be free from mere 
material and human /trammels) can only mani- 
fest himself to those he loves through through 
the agency of one who has acquired the special 
knack of doing it at so much a time. One's 
heart may bleed with grief, but unless one can 
produce the dibs there are no “results.” No 
wonder seances are confined to leisured}'and 
moneyed circles, 

Neither of these main forms of religion offer 
any solid reality on which to base our hope. 
Blind faith alone can accept the other world in 
principle, and onlya credulous imagination can 
supply its details. In rejecting it the Socialist 
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rejects something which has not a shred of 
evidence in its favour, and he is quite prepared 
to risk suffering in an imaginary hell hereafter 
as a reward for trying to get rid of the very real 
hell here and now, which certainly rivals the 
weird conceptions of the author of the Book of 
Revelation, in the quality of horror. + - 

We neither fear nor love an almighty being 
who must accept responsibility for our present 
sufferings. What, then, can we hope for? 
Must capitalism and its misery endure for ever ? 
Are they the final product of human effort ? 

By no means! In season and out of season 
we preach Sodialism : the possession by a com- 
munity of workers the world over, of the things 
needful for human existence. The end of 
production for profit ; the abolition of slave- 
jobs and subsistence wages; the end of com- 
mercial rivalry and the struggle for political 
supremacy on the part of rival groups of bosses ; 
the end of the wholesale slaughter of the 
workers by the machines they themselves pro- 
duce ; the death of blinding superstition and 
the birth of rational hope ; the end of all things 
capitalistic and the beginning of a real society ; 
the beginning of production for social use, of 
co-operation for mutual welfare, of universal 
brotherhood ; life, not death ! 

Show us, if you can, you idealistic praters, a 
fairer dream than this. Conjure up, if you will, 
a vision to be “realised” when we are dead and 
cold. We prefer to live now. If it is natural 
that we must toil, then we demand nature's 
reward here, which is joy, not misery. 

‘Fellow workers, what does all this welter of 

lood and agony mean tous? Will it bring 
~freedon or the continuance of slavery in a worse 
form than ever? Do you seriously imagine that 
the profiteers will disgorge and that the chains 
of servitude will be more golden than before? 
And if not, what then? Will you be content 
with the reward that the slaughtered in France 
have attained ? Empty “(ilory” and barren 
“Honour”! 

Tear aside the mask of the ‘Prince of Peave” 
and you have grinning death’s head! Listen 
while the buglar drawa breath to sound again 
the call of “Duty!” and you can hear the 
money-hags chinking! Illusions all! It is for 
them you fight and toil and die. Is it worth 
while ? 


“One moment in annililations waste 
One moment of the well of life to taste — 
Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend 
Before we too into the dust descend !” 


To sang old Omar! And the centuries have 
not upset his wisdom. Our lives are ours to 
make them what we will ounce we rid ourselves 
of this loathsome bondage. If we sow can we 
not also reap? The fruits of our toil- may they 
not be ours? And if so wy this slaughter ? 

Continued on next page. ; 
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MONDAY, JULY 1, 1918. 


ABOUT THAT THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Damn it all, you chaps, this won’t do. When : 


we asked you for £1,000 we wanted it for the 
purpose of fighting FOR the Revolution, not 

r “reconstruction” after it, and if we failed 
to say so it was because it seemed so obvious. 
We have to record a matter of £78, and one 
here and there among ycu are probably capable 
of working out how long it would take to reach 
the necessary four figures at that rate. 

Now, give us a little faith, O, our brothers! 
When we say its your money we want we speak 
absolute truth. It is your money [we] want. 
And the getting of it is like drawing blood out 
of a stone, or, worse, extracting baubees from a 
Scotch policeman. The capitalists would have 
done far better—with their own crowd, of 
course. It is up to you to do better while ye may. 
At present you are wallowing in wealth—all the 
papers say so. Only the capitalists are poor 
to-day. Yet they subscribe millions where you 
subscribe one, and the incentive, the interest, 
in their case, is nothing to what it is in yours. 

And now a word to collectors. You are not 
to forget that extracting money from the genus 
homo is like performing a surgical operation—- 
say like drawing a tooth. The more agony you 
cause the subject the more grateful he is— when 
you stop. So don’t let your innocent victim 
fob you off with a tanner anda smile. Screw him 
till it hurts. And now we will tell you a story. 

A one-time eminent British general, now dead 
and pretty rotten, while engaged on a butcher's 
job in Canada, had an interview with one of the 
“noble red men.” Upon parting, the “great” 
soldier, with that noble generosity and perfect 
tact which characterises the “compleat gentle- 
man,” presented to his red brother a eouvenir 
of the occasion, in the shape of a beautifully 
wrought medallion, with a bas-relief profile of 
old Queen Vic in her blooming virginal young 
loveliness on one side, and on the other the 


(_) sententious announcement: “One Florin. Tenth 


of a Pound.” And the noble red man, sirug- 
gling with his emotions as he gazed upon the 
exquisite piece of craftsmanship, murmured : 
“Can't you make it half-a-crown ?” 

Now you will see the appropriateness of the 
story, and if each of our collectors, having 
brought beads of agony to the brow of his vic- 
tim, claps on his head a figurative crown of 
thorns by asking “Can’t you make it another 
bob?” we shall undoubtedly be within measur- 
able distance of that thousand pounds by this 
time next mc ntb. 

Below we record those who have suffered in 
the cause, with the extent of their martyrdom 
expressed in terms of filthy lucre. As we go to 
press we hear the yells of many others who are 
being bled for Socialism’s sake, and whose 
agonies will be blazoned on the scroll in our next. 
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The penny sensations are ever on the alert 
for “‘stunts’’ with which to goad on the jaded 
worker. With ever-increasing rapidity sug- 
gestion follows suggestion as to how production 
may be intensified. When the over-worked 
slave threatens to cease work appeals are made 
to him to carry on for the sake of his brothers 
in the trenches. When it is a case of shrinking 
shipping then ‘every rivet counts,” so say our 
lords and masters. Quite recently the papers 
were playing off one set of workers against 
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another in the matter of riviting (so easily are 
some of the hard-headed sons of toil “ kidded”’). 
and at last Mr. J. Hill, of the Boilermakers’ 

Society, issued a circular on the subject of these. 
competitions, He says: 


Riveting has never been a sport, and in these- 
times our members have never been more deadly 
earnest, and we shall not allow our members to be. 
turned into gladiators to provide sport for the idle 
1ich—a_ sport which is already having adverse. 
effects, and is reducing the total output, besides. 
saa ICRR the good results which we have estab- 
lished for the co-operation and unification of our 
efforts in the national cause.—“ Daily News,” May 


26th, 1918, 


Evidently “National Service” only applies to. 
the workers, seeing that these competitions 
afford opportunities to the “idle rich” to pass. 
away the time which appears to hang heavily 
on their hands. What humbug it all is ! 

* * 
ak 

Mr. Bonar Law recently announced that the. 
Government bad decided that the question of’ 
separation allowances should be investigated as 
early as possible. More remarkable still was 
the intimation that “he recognised that the 
hardship fell especially on women with chil-. 
dren, aad that there was a real case for further 
consideration in view of the changed circum-. 
stances as regards the cost of living.’ So I 
should think, for no one can say that the Govern- 
ment has erred on the side of generosity in its 
treatment of the wives and children of “our 
gallant heroes.’’ 


The preceding paragraph has more impor- 
tance attaching to it, in spite of Food Controllers. 
and their committees, and, yea, even a Labour- 
Minister under whose direction they work, when 
viewed from the point of the purehasing-power- 
of the soldiers’ wives’ slender resources. Only 
a few days ago I read of “cabbages at 7d. each, 
rbubarb at Is. 6d. a bundle, and small round 
lettuces at 4d. were come of the prices that were. 
being paid for vegetables in London.” Tucked 
away nicely in the middle of this item of news 
was the following interesting admissicn : 


In a week or two feople will be getting enormous. 
quantities of vegetables from their gardens and 
allotments. We've got to make every penny we 
can now, because there'll be precious little to make 
by and by. That was our experience last year. I'd 
rather let the stuff rot than not make a big profit. 
With labour so scarce it doesn’t pay me to handle 
it on any other lines.—“Daily News,” June roth 
1918. : 
There is a frank confession for you. And Mr. 

Clynes says profiteering has almost ceased. 
Perhaps he has another name for it. 


Tue Scour. 
Se 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF ILLUSION. 


Continued from Previous Page. 


Why rush to death? Why be butchered to 
maké a capitalist victory? What can heaven hold 
that is half so aweet as the possibilities of this 
existence? Why forfeit Life? And the only 
answers of the priest and patriot, saint and 
soldier, are as “sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

The hideousness of the system they support 
stands revealed as ifs never done before. Ere 
this crisis in its hYstory is passed it will be 
stripped of every rag of hypocrisy with which 
it seeks to hide its obscene nakedness, The 
irresistible logic of events coupled with 
Socialist propaganda will do the stripping. 
Weep we may for our murdered dead, but our 
tears shall not blind our eyes! Heavy with 
grief our hearts may be, but: not too heavy to 
rise in revolt again determined to see the last 
thrust home. 

The master class may publish figures of the 
money they are spending on the carnage, but 
they are running up another bill which they 
can never pay save in dissolution. If primitive 
man avenged his clansmen shall not the working 
class declare a blood-quarrel with its tyrants for 
this carnival of death? This final crime of 
Capital can never be forgotten nor forgiven till 
Capital settles its last account in the day of 
Revolution! Socialism is our only hope’ AIE 
else is illusion. E. Bopen. 
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SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
pal Reo arom ane 
PART IX.— SOCIALISM, ITS ECONOMIC 
AND THEORETICAL BASIS. 
0:0 

The Socialist movement is revolutionary ; its 
object is the establishment of society upon a 
new basis—-that of common ownership by the 
members of suciety, of the land and the machi- 
nery necessary for production and distribution. 
The movement seeks, by tuis means, to solve 
what it considers the otherwise unsolvable 
problems raised by the prevailing capitalist 
society, such problems as, to take that most 
obvious to everyone, the existence of widespread 
poverty and drudgery side by side with the 
most prodigiously etficient means ever known of 
creating every kind of wealth. The abolition 
of war, also, isa problem to-day more keenly felt 
than ever before, which Socialists. declare can 
and will be solved only by the abolition of capi- 
talism and the organisation of that Socialist 
Commonwealth which is their supreme ob- 
jective. 

The Sociology of Revolutions. 


In this series of essays we have had occasion 
to notice some of the social revolutions of the 
past. The revolutionary movements of previous 

es also undertook to solve the social problems 
of their time. Such problems and the necessity 
for social re-organisation arises when the estab- 
lished institutions cease to conform with the 
actual economic relations of men, forced on 
them by the industrial conditions obtaining ; 
when the existing organisation of society hinders 
rather than facilitates the development of the 
sorces of production. 

Mechanical inventions and technical improve- 
ments step by step effect changes in the methods 
of industry, but social institutions tend to 
linger on and to outlive their usefulness be- 
cause of men’s reverence for traditions and 
attachment. to custom and convention. Only 
when the insufficiency of these institutions to 


meet the newly arisen needs becomes glaring | 


and obvious is social re-adjustment more or less 
rapidly brought about. But in class-divided 


communities a potent artificial factor intervenes | 


to retard this necessary social progress, and that 
is—the self interest of the class which the esta- 
blished order elevates to prominence and main- 
tains in wealth and power. 

Under the conservative and reactionary 
influence of ruling-class activity social contra- 
dictions have frequently become clironic and 
disastrous. When such a condition is reached 


this class which dominates society and receives | 


the richest share of the wealth produced 
becomes parasitic by losing every vestige of 
social function. Conversely, the remainder of 
the community are afflicted with unnecessary 
burdens, restrictions, and privations, while 
society itself is threatened with collapse. 

But if class-interest be often a powerful con- 


servative agent it has also been the most virulent | | 
| social idealists, and of their puny, latter-day 


incentive in the cause of revolution and pro- 
Tess. 


were conscious that their interests,were or could 
be especially administered to by~those very 
industrial forcés’which were denied expansion, 
this class became the chief advocate of revolu- 


tion and played the part of leader and guide to | 


the revolutionary movement. 


Thus it was with that series of revolutions | 


which removed the legal restrictions upon the 
liberty of industry and trade, imposed by the 


out-worn semi-feudal absolutism, and released | 


for seemingly unbounded expansion theeconomic 
forces behind capitalism. These were the work 
primarily of the capitalist classes themselves, 
inflamed with revolutionary zeal by the oppres- 
sive conditions which so injuriously affected 
their interests. On the other hand, however, 
the landed-nobility-well-favoured parasites of 
the old regime were bitter opponents of, and 
strove to frustrate the aims of, the bourgeoisie. 
In this they were typical of ‘all ruling classes, 


for as indicated above, history shows that every © 


such class has clung to its power and privilege 


until compelled to abdicate, and never volunta- | the economic structure of capitalist society, how ' 





Whenever a class existed who for any | 
reason felt the ill effects of the obsolete system | 
with extreme severity, a class who, for instance, | 
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rily assisted any move in social progress which 
menaced its sovereignty. Moreover, the domi- 


| nant class of every epoch has never lacked argu- 


ments in justification: f the position and of their 
system of exploitation which maintained them 
in it Consequently they were ever incapable 
of being “moralised” into an unresisting 
acceptance of revolution. It is important to 
bear this in mind, for it shows how dange:ously 
misleading is the work of those would-be 
‘‘reformers”’ who declare their belief in an uni- 
versally acceptable morality—'a point we shall 
dwell upon later. 

Ruling classes, however, have never rélied 
solely on moral justification to safeguard their 
interests. On the contrary they were always 
prepared to use the most violent means or take 
the most extreme, ferocious action against a 
revolt of the ‘lower’ oppressed classes, whether 
this was consciously revolutionary or not. 
Because exploitation and class oppression have 
underlain all the various forms of social civili- 
sation, class friction and conflict pervades every 
page of its history. The ruthlessness‘of these 
struggles is revealed whether examples be 
taken from the slave risings of Antiquity, the 
serf and peasant revolts of the Middle Ages, or 
from the records of existing bourgeois society. 
The Paris Commune of 1871 will ever remain a 
tragic and significant instance of the modern 
phase of that ages-old war of class against 
class, oppressors against oppressed. 


Utopia or Science. 


Many men, often of great genius and learn- 
ing, have in different ages elaborated schemes 
of social regeneration, plans to re-organise 
society upon a “better” basis. Among them 
may be ranked Plato in ancient Greece, More 
in medieval England, and later St. Simon, 
Fourier, Godwin, Owen, Compte, and Proudhon. 
Their ideals were, however, never realised, for 
they all failed to see that every society is an 
evolutionary product determined by preceeding 
conditions, and in turn determining what is to 
follow. They did not recognise economic con- 
ditions to be the main foundation of society 
nor yet in many cases the irreconcilable antago- 
nism between the interests of the existing 
classes or the effect this had upon their moral 
opinions’ 

True, in some cases, the ideas of men of this 
type, Rousseau, for instance, did assist in 
bringing about a social transformation, but 
only when it happened that the conditions for 
such had been prepared by economic develop- 
ments and when a class already existed whose 
needs urged them on to revolutionary ambitions. 
But even where a social change was thus actu- 
ally realised the new form of society never 
corresponded with that depicted by the imagi- 
nation of such idealistic thinkers ; it was always 
moulded in accordance with those social needs, 
impressed upon the revolutionary class in the 
form of economic interests, and which were 
determined in the last analysis by the stage 


| reached in industrial development. 


In itsevery phase the modern Socialist move- 
ment differs from the Utopianism of the great 


disciples, the sentimental reformists. 

It was, indeed, the founders and pioneer 
exponents of the Socialist theory, Marx and 
Engels, who first showed, over seventy years 
ago, that economic evolution is the mainspring 
of social and ideological history. Since their 
time many non-Socialist historians and sociolo- 
gists have been compelled to recognise the mode 


of production as the chief determinibg factprjn | 


social growth, and to Lewis H. Morga 


famous patheologist, belongs the distivction of | 


reaching independently this epoch-making con- 
ception. 


conception of society, and therefore, because 
the Socialist movement stands alone in its con- 
sistent adherence to this, its guiding principle, 
it may fairly claim to be in truth a scientific 
movement, the first to consciously apply social 
science to social revolution. 


The Contradictions of Capitalism. 


Aided by their materialist conception of 
history, Marx and Engels examined in detail 
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it had evolved and to what it was tending. 
Resulting from their politico-economic study 
was the demonstration that capitalistic produc- 
tion which had hastened the break-up, and 
emerged triumphantly above the wreckage of 
the feudal system, was row itself generating 
with its development economic and so-ial com- 
plications which it was evident would ensure - 
its eventual downfall. 

We have already sketchd cut the salient 
features of capitalism as revealed by the Marx an 
analysis, and have also shown some of the 
colossal problems which the system as it matures 
rises for solution. The most striking and 
important are those which we saw lay at the 
root of modern imperialism. 

How to dispose of an ever-growing volume of 
commodities in a manner piofitable to their 
class is as we have seen, a problem which the 
capitalists of the world are compelled to face. 
To-day the attempt at solution results in war on 
a gigantic scale, bringing devastation and suf- 
fering and death to countless millions. In the 
future this difficulty bids fair to become, with 
intensified productivity and clcsing markets, 
insuperable. Capitalist production and ccm- 
merce demand war, but production itself is now 
an international process, and wars, by obstruct- 
ing commercial intercourse and free access to 
the world’s markets, threaten capitalist society 
with collapse, and by blocking the supplies of 
raw materials, cut at the very foundation of 
production itself. They thus constiwute a ter- 
rible menace to social life itself, now that the 
whole world is one vast workshop. Imperialism 
is the path which the bourgeoisie are enforced 
to follow in recognition of the economic fact 
that modern history has outgrown the bounds 
of the national State, yet in their attempt to 
solve the problem they have to ferment a degree 
of national hate and antagonism never known 
before. 

Allied to the above is the anomaly of over- 
production, for when, as frequently happens, 
the available markets are unable to absorb the 
whole of the vast surplus of commodities, a 
commercial glut occurs, warehouses remain 
stocked, factories slacken off or close down and 
the workers thrown out of employment are 
faced with starvation because, incredible as it 
may seem, they lave produced too abundantly. 
Again, the use of more efficient machinery (in 
order to cheapen production), which, appropri- 
ately used, could both lighten the labour of the 
producers and greatly add to their comfort and 
wealth, under capitalism promotes uuemploy- 
ment, intensifies the competition for work, and 
augments both the toil and the poverty of the 
workers. 

Under capitalism, let it be repeated, while 
the powers of production are greater and the 
wealth actually created vaster and mare so 
every year, than under any ,previous system, 
being easily capable of supplying the whole 
population with every need and comfort, the 
great army of workers who use there powers to 

produce this wealth live in a condition of per- 
petual poverty and drudgery, snd are thus 
isolated from most of the real fruits which the 





Every advance in historical and | 
sociological research has repeatedly demon- | 
strated the profound tiuth of the Marxian | 


science, art, and technical achievments cf civi- 
| lieation have to offer. And when in addition 
| to thisit is realised that competent sccial inves- 
tigators declare existing economic conditions to 
be at the root of such evils as child-mortality, 
prostitution, crime, and a host of pernicious 
maladies like c neumption, the striking force of 
the indictment which Socialists bring against 
capitalism will be forced heme. 
R. W. Hovsrey. 


(To be Continued.) 


SS 
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ALSATIAN HUMBUGGERY. 


——:0:-—_—— 
THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE, b 
ules Duhem. Translated by Mrs. R. Stawell. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


The question which is the subject of the book 
under review is dealt with by M. Duhem with 
a lofty idealism that regards the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a homogeneous whole. The 
aspiration to be incorporated in the French 
nation would appear, from his rendering, to be 
acommon one. For him there is no class divi- 
sion with opposing interests, but only a differ- 
ence in the ability of certain sections to perceive 
what isto him the obvious justice of the French 
claim to the provinces in dispute, and the 
general improvement that would result to 
them. 

Throughout the work the names Alsace and 
Lorraine stand for the people of those provinces 
without distinction of class, a people that 
resented government by the German capitalists 
and preserved its loyalty to France, even when 
France, deeply concerned with colonial expan- 
sion, had almost forgotten thé existence of “her 
children” of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The desire to be incorporated in the French 
nation fluctuated. “As those who had passed 
through the war gradually passed away,” says 
the author, “the idee of retaliation lost ground 
by degrees, and the memory of the invasion 
began to fade.” Later the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine watched with “pained surprise” the 
French schemes for colonial expansion aud the 
consequent neglect of any movement for ‘‘resti- 
tution.” Always it is the spaces of Alsace- 
Lorraine, not the capitalists alone. 

But not always can the author hide the sordid 
truth underlying this seeming harmony between 
the two classes—the working class and the 
master class. ‘It was,” he says, a terrible trial 
for the cultivated bourgeoisie of Strasburg and 
Metz, who had given to France so many states- 
men, soldiers and citizens of renown, to submit 
to the coarseness and pride of German Kreis- 
direktors and Mayors. The best of them 
emigrated ; in a month Strasburg lost nearly 
the whole of the intellectual bourgeoisie that 
had githered round this famous academic 
centre.” This wholesale emigration deprived 
the Alsatien people (the working class) of those 
“beat fitted, by reputation, intellectual supe- 
risrity, and high moral character, to be their 
guides” these qualities being necessary ‘to | 
keep the national spirit alive.” 

Still later we find the agents of the “culti- 
vated bourgeoisie” engaged in the task of 
enlightening the dull and apatietic workers 
and urging them by literature and song to take 
up the task their masters, that self-same “culti- 
vated bourgeoisie,” of “intellectual superiority 
and high moral character,’ had so meanly 
shirked when they emigrated. 

“Immediately after the war the defeated 
nation, painfully conscious of its wounds, spoke 
of « war of revenge,” says M. Duhem, and 
Germany “preached a more intimate blending 
of the twostrains,” which he rejects with scorn, 
saying: “They spoke as though it were a 
question of mingling two chemical substances, 
not understanding that among nations there 
are moral forces which have their origin in 
history, and that the law governing these forces 
is not concerned with the circumstances of 
modern life.” 3 

But the ‘‘cultivated bourgeoisie’ were not 
swayed by these moral forces when they emi- 
grated, nor when the pan-Germanists, “in order 
to ruin or absorb other works of the same kind 
in the neighbourhood, bought over iron mines 
direct, often with the help of French capital.” 
Or again when France “ bought machines for her 
dockyards at Diisseldorf, the electrical apparatus 
for her ironclads at Berlin, the red cloth for her 
soldiers’ trousers at Sud wigshafen, the materials 
for her airships from German manufacturers, 
and the jam for her soldiers from the Knorr 
Company.” The “moral forces that have their 
origin in history” are apparently suspended 
when they conflict with capitalist interests, and 

“the law that governs thern”’ is subservient to 
the will of the ruling class. 

The truth is easily seen. in spite of M. 
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Duhem's lofty idealism, when we read between | 
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histines. Alsace-Lorraine having been annexed | TH E SOCIALIST PARTY 


by Germany, the capitalists of those two pro- 
vinces were compelled to disgorge a share of 
the booty wrung from the working-class. To 
quote M. Duhem, “Alsace- Lorraine was not one 
of the States of the Empire, but common land 
overned in the interests of the confederated 
tates.” A small group of capitalists were torn 
from a larger group with whom they had inte 
rests in common, and made subservient to a 
group still more powerful The rich lands they | 
owned and the workers they exploited were no | 
longer completely under their control. Govern- 
ment was no longer in their hands; paradise 
was lost, and they quickly realised that they 
could only regain it by force t 
“Since Alsace-Lorraine was torn from France 
by force, and kept under the yoke by force, and 
can never be Germanieed even though centuries 
should be devoted to the task, it can only be 
recovered by force,” says M. Duhem. But the 
force necessary to throw off the yoke, as we see 
in the sequel, has not yet been brought to hear, 
though the workers of many countries have 
been organised and flung into theconflict. Yet 
the capitalists of Alsace-Lorraine were not 
deterred by any such prospects. Their agents 
were soon at work, ‘“‘meditating before the silent 
memorials of ancient Alsace,” and worshipping 
in public her traditions. ‘While regular cam- 
paigns were carried on in the Press explaining 
to the Alsatian people why they ought to s 
French.” Art, literature, music, and ion 
were all enlisted in the movement. The workers 
were deluged with the slops of patriotism. 
France was extolled ; Germany was anathoma- 
tised. All the methods and tricks adopted by 
the bourgeoisie of every country to gull the 
workers and lead them to fight their masters’ 
battles were resorted to. The workers, not 
understanding their class position, were easily |" 
lead to beliewe that their interest synchronised | 
with those of the Alsatian and French capitalists, 
and that it was only a duty they owed to them- 
selves that they should oppose German domi- 
nation. ; 

So it is with the workers the world over, in 
Alsace-Lorraine, Ireland, Poland, and all the 
small States that are dominated or threatened 
by their powerful neighbours. The question of 
Alsace-Lorraine is a capitalist question, and the 
workers there or elsewhere cannot benefit by its 
settlement either way. They are soaked with 








.OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
EE 
OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
soolety based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic contro! of the 
means and instruments for produoing 
and distributing wealth by and in’ the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS — 

TaaT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 

vement of the working class, by whose 
bour alone wealth is produced. 

t in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, ~enifesting itself as 
& class struggle, between those who 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 

eir democratic control by the whole people, 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ite 

eedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 

e working itself. 

_ That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
Conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the worki 

class must organise consciously and voliticalfy 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 


the philosophy of capitalism from childhood, | #"istocratic and plutocratic. 


and when their masters summon them todefend | 
their (the masters’) ownership in the means of | 
life, and their right to exploit and govern, 
appealing to them in the name of a common | 
patriotism, their lack of political knowledge | 
renders them—like clay in the p:tter’s hands— | 
plastic and easily moulded into the designs of | 
their soc:al enemies, the master class. They | 
become the mere pawns in the political game | 
played only between capitalist groups. The | 
poverty they have endured, their years of exces-_ 
sive toil, and all their bitter struggles on the | 
industrial field against tie masters are forgotten, 
when national traditions — the historic camou- | 
flage that veils capitalist interests—are spread 
to snare them. 

Alsace-Lorraine has two questions—one for 
the master class and M. Duhem, the other for 
the working class. The latter’s problem is one 
with that of the workers of all lands—how to 
throw off the yoke of capitalism ; how to estab- 
lish a system in which they will no longer be | 
exploited by the capitalists of any nationality. 
The international Socialist movement is their 
only hope, as it is ours, because it brings to the 
workers the knowledge that will enable them to | 
understand the cause of their poverty, and the 
means by which they can wrest from the hands 
of the ruling class control of the machinery of 
government. Until the workers realise their | 
slavery, and seek by this means to end it, who | 
their masters are, or how often they are changed | 
in the general shuffle of a world war, or a com- 
mercial crisis, matters nothing to them. For | 
capitalism, differing from all previous forms of | 
slavery, seeks to reduce exploitation to one dead | 
level of intensity everywhere. Its very develop- 
ment, as a system, insures this and demands an 
ever-progressing degree of efficiency from the 
workers. It is not, therefore. a change of mas- 





That as all political parties are but the ex- 
Pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


| the working class is diametrically opposed to 


the interests of all sections of the master claga, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociausr Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


—_—<——$——$$——$ 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
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l'hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


ee 
tera, or rulers, that the workers of Alsace- 
Lorraine stand in need of, but the estab- 
lishment of a system of society where they will 
democratically contro) the means of life owned 


in common. They must ignore the purely 
capitalist question expounded by M. Duhem 
and acquire the knowledge that will enable 
them to link up with the international Socialist 
movement, and take their stand in the reater 
war for Socialism. . Fg 
eee 
—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS — 
28 Union Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


By far the most important event in the social 
sense, which has occurred during the world 
war has been the upheaval in Russia, culmina- 
ting in the revolution of March and November, 
1917. For the working class these events are 
of supreme interest and worthy of close and deep 
study, not only for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with events as they occur, but also for 
the purpose of learning the lessons these actions 
aay impart. 

Just here, however, the working class of 
Great Britain are faced with a most formidable 
obstacle in the way of their gaining even a 
slight knowledge of the happenings, or reaching 
4 position where a full consideration could be 
given to the facts of the revolution. This obstacle 
is the Defence of the Realm Act. 

By the operations of this Act the master class 
‘sift all news coming into the country, by either 
Press or post, and take care that the only 


matters allowed to be published are those that | 


suit the interests of this class in one form or 
another. Thus, quite apart from their owner 
ship of the general Press, they are able to pre- 
vent groups or individuals in this country 
obtaining information that might be useful to 
the working class. In other words, the only 
information or statements anyone outside of 
government circles, can obtain here is just what 
it suits the master class to allow them to have. 


In spite of this simple and glaring fact the | 


I.L.P. have not hesitated to denounce the action 
of November, usually called the “Bolshevik 
Revolution,” while the S.L.P. has acclaimed it 
a8 a great Socialist revolution. 


Point is added to these facts by the appear- | 
ance of two pamphlets written not only by | 


Russians, but by men claiming to be Bolsheviks. 


Here, if anywhere, one might imagine, will be | 


found useful information, concrete facts, de- 
tailed accounts of events, that would be useful 
in guiding us to a sound judgment. 

Unfortunately, nothing whatever is told in 
either pamphlet, apart from expressions of 
opinion, except the statements already given in 
the capitalist Press, which for the reasons given 
above must be taken with the utmost caution. 

The first pamphlet is entithd: “War or 
Revolution,” is written by Leon Trotsky, and 
is published by the S.L.P. at Glasgow. No date 
of its writing is given, but from internal evi- 
dence it was seemingly written in 1915 — before 
the fail of the Czar —and appears to have been 
originally published in America. 

While claiming to be a Marxist Trotsky 
appears surprised atthe actions of the various 
sections of the so-called Socialist International 
in voting war credits and supporting the war. 
To any serious Marxian student this was only 
to beexpected. The Socialist Party stands firm 
and solid on the line of the class war. Only 
here is he impregnable. Only on this basis can 
‘the workers organise successfully for the over- 


WHERE IT FAILS. 

| throw of capitalism. For years past the S.P.G.B. 
| alone in this country, and the Marxist groups 
| in other countries, have pointed out that sections 
| from England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 

etc., that formed the majority of the Inter- 
| national, either had abandoned, or had never 
_ taken up, a stand upon the class war, and were 
| therefore really not Socialists in the proper sense 
| of the word. Their actions when the war began 
_ and since have simply emphasised the truth of 
our former case. ‘That it took this world- 
slaughter to enlighten Trotsky as to the real 
| position of these sections shows how little he 
| had ped their actual attitude before. He is 
| equally mistaken in his judgment of events in 
| England, for on p. 16 he says: 


“In England the Russian Revolution [1905] 
hastened the growth of independent Socialism.” 


| Quite apart from the fact that the 1905 up- 
heaval in Russia was a capitalist and not a 
| Socialist movement, the statement is absolutely 
| incorrect. A movement that is not independent 
| cannot be Socialist, and the Russian episode 
had no measurable effect upon either the Labour 
or the Socialist movement in this country. The 
real break with the old compromising policy 
| that had saturated the movement in England, 
took place in 1904—a year before the Russian 
| outbreak—when the Marxists formed up in the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

Equally mistaken {s Trotsky’s statement on 
the same page that “six or seven years ago 
[that is six or seven years before 1915] in Eng- 
| land, the Labour Party, after separating from 
the Liberal Party, entered into the closest asso- 
ciation with it again.” As every student of the 
history of the Labour Party, knows, that party 
has never been out of the “Closest association” 
with the Liberal Party since the day it was 
formed. Just as incorrect ig the phrase in the 
| concluding section (p. 27) where the author 

say: ‘Socialist reformism has actually turned 
| into Socialist imperialism.” 

‘Reformism and Imperialism are capitalist, 
| and can by no stretch of terms be called 
Socialist. Such misuse of the latter word, 
| especially by one claiming to be a Socialist. is 
| a direct assistance to the master class in their 
endeavours to further confuse the minds of the 
working class by misrepresentation of various 
kinds. 

The second pamphlet was written by M. 
Litvinoff in March 1918, but it adds nothing to 
our knowledge of affairs in Russia, as it simply 
consists of a selection of the statements that 
have appeared in the capitalist Press of this 
country. In some instances these statements 
are exceedingly useful against agents of the 
master class like Kerensky, and we have used 
these admissions ourselves in the Sociatist 
Sranparp when Kerensky was in power. Some 
of the other statements are significant in their 
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bearing on the actions of the workers in Russia 


in 4 manner unsuspected by Litvenoff. 

One feature of extreme and peculiar impor- 
tance in these movements is treated by both the 
above writers in exactly the same manner, i.e., 
with silence. This feature is the economic and 
social position of the working class in Russia. 
For a matter of such paramount importance to 
be neglected by both writers, shows either a 
lack of knowledge of the Russian situation or 
a deliberate attempt to conceal such knowledge 
from their readers. 

As two such Russians are either unable or 
unwilling to supply this information the only 
thing left is to take that available before the 
war and try to apply it to the solution of the 
present situation. Clearly this can only allow 
of a provisional judgment while awaiting reli- 
able news of the revolutions and of the present 
position of the workers in Russia. 

Even to-day Russia is largely an agricultural 
country, some authorities stating that 80 per 
cent. of the population are engaged in that 
calling. Their system, however, has certain 
peculiar features that would take a large volume 
to describe. 

In the main the agricultural population is 
divided up in village groups or communities 
largely based on what is called the “Mir.” 
Each peasant is allotted a certain amount of 
land, depending on the number of his family. 
The holdings are changed periodicall y So as to 
prevent any one individual retaining the best 
land. If the population increases beyond the 
limits of the land controlled by the “Mir,” a 
group forms up and moves out to new lan 18 in 
a manner so well described by Julius Faucher 
in his brilliant essay on “The Russian Agra- 
rian System.” As this group is related the old 
“Mir,” communication and intercourse are kept 
up and a division of a race may have a whole 
series of villages scattered over a Certain area, 
and having a more or less loose connection with 
each other. The land, however, is not owned 
by the village fgroup. In -the ultimate it is 
owned by the Czar in his capacity as “Father 
of the People” though large numbers of estates 
have been granted to the Nobles for their mili- 
tary and other services to the Crown. 

This ownership, whatever particular form it 
may take, is admitted by all the “Mir” by the 
payment of a charge for the land, usually termed 
atax. This tax is paid to the Noble where he 
holds an estate and to the Czar where the latter 
is personal owner. 

Into the developments, complications, abuses 
and rogueries that have resulted from this 
system we have not the Space to go. One 
illustration can te found in Carl .Joubert’s 
“Russia as it really is,” and Stepniak in his 
“Russian Peasantry,” has given a masterly 


Continued on next page. 
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The Socialist Standard, 


COME ON, STUMP UP! 


We haven’t got gnough money yet to achieve 

e revolution. e haven’t even got within 
measurable distance of our first £1,000. Shame 
on us, our second month’s list actually falls a 
bit short of the first instead of showing an 
increase. This is not as it should be. Since 
the first list was published the need for funds 
has even more imperative, for there is 
now a pretty general ex cy of a General 
Election about the end of the year, and should 
this materialise our part in it will be largely 
determined by the condition of this Fund. 

The importance of this election can hardly be 
exaggerated. For over four years the people of 
this country have lain bound and gagged while 
almost every conceivable cruelty and outrage 
has been practised upon them. Their silence, 
enforced by brutal Acts of Parliament, has been 
claimed as acquiescence in and support of the 
orgy of slaughter upon which our masters have 
been spending us so lavishly. Every cry for 

as been crushed down by the bully’s 
ludgeon ; every manifestation of working-class 
international fraternity has been repressed by the 
hirelings of the “champions of liberty”! Now 
they of proffering us a General Election, 
securely hedged around, as they think, so that 
no dissenting murmur against the butchery of 
working-class millions shall be heard in the 
land,and in order that on the day of reckoning 
they may claim that they acted in this bloody 
business according to the popular wishes, that 
nO voice was raised against them when they put 
the question of their policy to the test of the 
poe and that therefore every poor war-orphan 
d been robbed of its father’s care, and every 
war-widow of her husband’s support and pro- 
tection, and every war-bereaved mother of the 
hope and comfort of her declining years, by the 
popular assent, wish, and demand. 


It is up to us, who have so bitterly opposed 
the war from the very commencenient, to frus- 
trate this cunning design and prevent the filthy 
war-mongers from succeeding in this latest 
attempt to exploit their helpless victims. No 
electoral appeal to the people has been made in 
over four years fof stupendous butchery; we 
must see to it that the butchers do not snatch 
at the last moment an unanimous assent from 
their quivering victims. We owe it to our 
Cause to make our protest heard ; we owe it to 
our class to put on record at the ballot that 
only tyrannic repression has prevented ti.e word 
of fellowship going out to afi the stricken ones 
on those wretched battlefields. 

Every endeavour should therefore be made 
to swell the Fund to the utmost during the next 
few months. 
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We have also received several water-colour 
drawings from Comrade May, and a number of 
books from others. Kindly note that all such 
igs should be sent dircet to the Head 

ce. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 
Continued from Previous Page. 


description of its workings. It will be suffici 
to point out that apart from minor modifications 
ve obese ace have developed. 
the wild forest regions of th 
pechis are still in th rateacere Boe 
one 8 mixture of h 


ree ners of 

pay this charge after a T season, wi 
inevitable result that they either fall iste rs 
hands of money-lenders—who in numerous. 
cases are actual members of the “Mir” —or th 
have to give up their holdings and either wor 
for the money-lender or drift into the towns in 


conch of work. 

the Southern or “Black Belt” i 

largely owing to the fertility of the pCa ala 
oned methods still persist and the peasants 

make desperate rp to retain their hold- 

ings, but were slowly losing grip before the 

war. 

The abolition of serfd i 
in 1861 and on the Caras tates in IS7L, te 
loudly announced as a 


dings, either 

or Mir. The 

_the bulk of the 

d it was intended 
be balanced in the 


emancipation.” 

of course, the 

area e landlords and 

© only ones, as a 

able to purchase land, we na the Parkaes iat 
the measure introduced to extend peasant pro- 
prietorship has resulted in the concentration of 
large estates in fewer hands than before. This 
has increased the number of landless Peasants 
which recent estimates have placed at about 
one-third of the agricultural while - 
even those who favo t clai 


Mir are managed by 
open general meetings, and these meetings elect 
the Elder or Mayor, who is its spokesinan and 
delegate before the authorities. As stated above, 
the moneylender of the village is often a mem. 
ber of the Mir, and owing to his economic hold 
on the peasants he is often elected as Elder. 

It was, and is, people of this type that 
Kerensky represents. Phe Mir, of course, is 
under general Government control, usually 
through a “superintendant” or a police officer, 
_ In the Western area and Southern Oil Belt 
industrial towns of the usual capitalist type 
have developed in late years, and contain g 
number of genuine proletarians or wage slaves. 

Is this huge mass of people, numbering akout 
160,000,000 and spread over eight and a half 
millions of square miles, ready for Socialism ? 
Are the hunters of the North, the strugglin 
peasant proprietors of the South, the agricul: 
tural wage slaves of the Central Provinces, and 
the industrial wage-slaves of the towns ‘ con- 
vinced of the necessity, and equipped with the 
knowled e requisite, for the establishment of 
the social ownership of the means of life ? 

Unless a mental revolution such as the world 
has never seen before has taken place, or an 
economic change has occurred immensely more 
rapidly than history has ever recorded the 
answer is “No!” 

And it is extremely significant that neither 
Trolsky nor Litvenoff say a single word on this 
aspect of the situation. In fact, as far as one 
can judge, the best, though all too brief, account 
of the present position in certain parts of Russia 
is Ware by ae ae Z his articles in the 

nchester Guardian” during Noy 
eee ir & November and 

Leaving aside the subsidiary differences in 
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the economic positions of the different provinces, 
the one great fact common to the mass of the 
peasantry is their desire to be rid of the burden 
of the tax they have to pay for their land, 
whether to the local lord or to the Government, 
so that they may gain a livelihood from their 
holdings. This applies to both the individual 
and the group holders. Hence the peasants 
movements and demands are not for soctal 
ownership, but merely for the abolition of the 
tax burden and their right to take up new land 
as the population increases. In other words, 
they cake wish to free the.old system of indi- 
vidual or group cultivation and management 
from governmental taxes and control. 


The agricultural and industrial wage-workers 
would be in a similar position economically as 
the same claas of workers in Western Europe, 
if allowance is made for the lesser capitalist 
development of Russia. 

What justification is there, then, for termin 
the upheaval in Russia a Socialist Revolution 
None whatever beyond the fact that the leaders 
in the November movement claim to be Marxian 
Socialists. M. Litvinoff practically admits this 


when he says (p. 37) : 


“In seizing the reins of power the Bolshe- 
viks were cre ae a game with high 
stakes. Petrograd had shown itself entirely on 
their side. To what extent would the masses 
of the proletariat and the peasant army in the 
rest of the country support them ?” 


This is a clear confession that the Bolsheviks 
themselves did not know the views of the mass 
when they took control. At a subsequent 

of Soviets the Bolsheviks had 390 
delegates out of a total of 676. 


It is worthy of note that none of the capitalist 
papers gave any description of the method of 
electing either the Soviets or the delegates 
to the Congress. And still more curious is it 
that though M. Litvenoff says these delegates 
“were elected on a most democratic basis,” he 
does not give the slightest informatian about 
this election. This is the more significant as he 
claims that the Constituent Assembly “‘had not 
faithfully represented the réal mind of the 

le.” 

EaWen the various accounts and reports of the 
capitalist Press (and, as stated above, M. Litvi- 
noff does not supply us with any other infor- 
mation) it seem the Bolsheviks form the driving 
force, and perhaps even a majority, of the 
new Government, sometimes called the ‘‘Soviet 
Government” and sometimes the “Council of 
Peoples’ Commissaries.” This Soviet Govern- 
ment certainly appears to have been accepted, 
or at least acquiesced in, by the bulk of the 
Russian workers. The grounds for this accept- 
ance are fairly clear. First the Soviet Govern- 
ment promised peace; secondly they promised 
a settlement of the land question ; thirdly they 
announced a solution of the industrial workers’ 
grievances. ; 

Unfortunately various and often contradictory 
accounts are given of the details uf this pro- 
gramme, and Litvenoff’s statements are in vague 
general terms that give no definite information 
on the matter. Until some reliable account of 
the Soviet Government's programme is available 
detailed judgment must remain suspended. 
That this mixed Government should have been 
tacitly accepted by the Russian workers is no 
cause for surprise. Quite the contrary. They 
(the Soviet Government) appear to have done all 
that was possible in the circumstances to carry 
their peace proposals. 

And we are quite confident that if the mass 
of the people of any of the belligerent countries, 
with the possible exception of America, were 


able to express their views, free from conse- | 


quences, on Peace or Continuance of War, an 
overwhelming majority would declare in favour 
of Peace. , 

As is admitted by the various sections of the 
capitalist Press, the Soviet representatives at the 
Brest-Litovsk Conference stood firm on their 
original proposals to the last moment. That 
they had to accept hard terms in the end is in 
no way apy discredit to them, but was simply 
a result of conditions quite beyond their control. 
If they had done no more than this, if they had 
been compelled to give up office on their return, 
the fact that they had negotiated a stoppage of 
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the slaughter and maiming of millions of the 
working class would have been a monument to 
their honour, and constituted an undeniable 
claim to the highest approbation of the workers 
the world over. 

Of course the capitalist Press at once de- 
nounced the signing of the Peace treaty as 
“dastardly treachery,” and so on. We can 
quite easily understand that the agents of the- 
foullest and most hypocritical ruling class the 
world has ever seen, steeped to their eyes in 
their own cruel treacheries, should hvae been 
astounded at the Soviet Government keeping its 
pledge to the Russian people, instead of selling 
them out to the Allied Governments. 

Then follow the usual stereotyped ‘“‘out- 
rages’ and ‘‘crimes” that the master-class 
agents never fail to provide when an opponent 
dares to stand in their path. Unfortunately for 
these capitalist agents, their own correspon- 
dents are allowed to move freely over the 
country, and often “give the game away” by 
describing improvements both in ordinary ad- 
ministration and in economic conditions under 
the new rule. And Mr. Litvinoff scores neatly 
here over the capitalist Press by comparing even 
the alleged “outrages” with the actions of the 
master class against the workers after the fall 
of the Paris Commune. A still more striking 
illustration is given by Mr. Price from Russia 
itself, in his article in the ‘Manchester 
Guardian” for November 28th, I917, where he 
describes the cold-blooded slaughter of 500,000 
Khirghiz Tartars by the Czar’s Government in 
1916. And he caustically remarks: ‘‘ While 
Western Europe has heard about Armenian 
massacres, the massacre of Central Asian Mos- 
lems by the Tsar’s agents has been studiously 
hidden.” 

Indeed, if the Soviet Government were to 
start on a campaign of deliberate slaughter, it 
would take them many busy years to even 
approach the huge number of victims of the 
last Czar’s reign. But so far all the evidence 
points to theallegations of Bolshevik butcheries 
being but a tissue of lies fabricated to suit 
bourgeois purposes. 

And what of the future? It is impossible to 
offer any close forecast in jface of our lack of 
knowledge. We do not know what the Soviet 
Government has promised the peasants. We are 
ignorant of what measures they are putting into 
operation to solve the complicated land question. 
Despite the existence of the Mir organisation it 
will be easier for the Russian Government to 
arrange for the management of the factories and 
industries of the towns than tosettle the various 
and widely divergent, detailed demands of the 
peasants of the different provinces. There is no 
ground whatever for supposing that they are 
ready or willing to accept social ownership of 
the land, along with the other means of produc- 
tion. Are the Bolsheviks prepared to try to 
establish something other than this? If so does 
it not at once flatly contradict M. Litvinoff's 
claim that they are establishing Socialism ? 

And grim shadows are spreading from both 
sides. On one side the Germans ale trying to 
exploit and plunder as much as possible while 
they have the chance; on the other side the 
Japanese, assisted by British and American 
forces are entering on an exactly similar expe- 
dition, with the same objects in view. Also it 
has been reported that the Allied forces landing 
on the Murman coast are either under the com- 
mand of or are accompanied by a notorious 
Czarist officer, General Gourko, who is working 

hard for the restoration of the Nomanoffs. 
| With the mass of the Russian people still 
lacking the knowledge necessary for the estab- 





lishment of Socialism, with both groups of 
| belligerents sending armed forces into the 
| country, with the possible combination of those 
| groups for the purpose of restoring capitalist 
rule, even if not a monarchy, in Russia, matters 
look gloomy enough for the people there. If 
the capitalist class in the belligerent countries 
succeed in this plan, the Soviet Government and 
its supporters may expect as little mercy as— 


It may be another Paris Commune on an im- 
mensely larger scale. 

Every worker who understands his class 
position will hope that some way will be found 
out of the threatened evil. Should that hope be 
unrealised, should further victims be fated to 
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fall to the greed and hatred of the capitalist 
class, it will still remain on record tbat when 
members of the working class took control of 
affairs in Russia, they conducted themselves 
with vastly greater humanity, managed social 
and economic matters with immensely greater 
ability and success and with largely reduced 
pain and suffering, than any section of the cun- 
ning, cowardly, ignorant capitalist class were 
able to do, with all the numerous advantages 
they possessed. J. Fitzseracp. 


SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
0:0 —_—— 
PART IX.-- SOCIALISM, ITS ECONOMIC 
AND THEORETICAL BASIS. 
0:0 
From whatever point of view it may be ex- 
amined, the capitalist mode of production is 
seen to be involved in economic difficulties, 
social anomalies, and logical inconsistencies, 
such as no previous system at any time of its 
existence has ever presented. And though 
these are chronic enough to-day, there is every 
evidence that in the future they will become 
immeasurably more pronounced. Marx and 
Engels detected many of these contradictions 
even in the immature capitalism of their day, 
and made a forecast of their development which 
has been fulfilled with remarkable accuracy. 


Moreover, they were successful in showing 
the anomalous phenomena of capitalism to be 
but the effects of a fundamental, inherent con- 
tradiction rooted in the very tase of the cystem, 
and this discovery became of supreme im por- 
tance in forming the theoretical basis of 
Socialism. 

Production is to-day a thoroughly socail pro- 
cess, involving the co-operation of millions of 
interdependent woykers in every corner of the 
globe. A modern factory, by reason of the fire 
division of labour which an up-to-date machine 
plant necessitates, organises its thousands of 
“bands” into interdependent association. In- 
dustries are now so mutually dependent that 
the cessation of a single one can cause the 
stagnation of nearly every branch of prodvction. 
This interdependence is not confined merely 
within national boundaries ; it transcends them 
and is to a growing extent international. A 
Lancashire factory may work up cotton grown 
in Egypt or India with machinery of American 
make. The same applies to distributicn, for the 
products are scattered from their place of pio- 
duction among people of every clime and colour. 
A modern grocer’s shop, however small, contains 
products of all the continents. 


In strong contrast, however, to the socialised 
form of the labour prccess is the method of its 
q@utrol, which is distinctly antt<ocial. This 
embracing, world-wide process upon which the 
very life of organised humanity depends is only 
allowed to operate conditiona!ly upon its yield- 
ing a profit to a small and diminishing section 
of society, the capitalist owners of the means of 
production. Thus the socially produced produce 
of industry is not created primarily for social 
use and consumption, | ut for private profit, and 
in this we have the basic anachronism of exist- 
ing society, a little analysis showing that there- 
from flows the whcele flood of complications 
which we have noted above. 


It was the co-operative character of produc- 
tion by machinery, imposed upon a basis of 
individualist handicraft which completed the 
separation of the workman from the “tool” he 
used and guve rise to a class of capitalist 
owners on the one hand and of propertyless 
workers on the other. This caused the wage- 
system to become universal by making it neces- 
sary for the worker to sell his labour- power, 
and the wage-system is the immediate cause 
both of the poverty, drudgery, and slavery of 


ctr! 5 : ‘ork and of the riches, idleness, and 
nay, less than—the Khirghiz Tartars received. | the workers, al a 


mastership of the bourgecisie. 


Moreover, where labour products are circu- 
lated throughout society and yet the object of 
production is individual profit, the preducts 
become commodities to be exchanged in the 
market value for value. Now, as we hare seen 








the greatest difficulty which capitalist society 
experiences to-day is a result of the commodity 
nature of all its products—the problem of the 
sale of its gigantic output of profit-bearing 
merchandise. 

We see, then, that the social anomalies of 
capitalism all spring from the fundamental 
inconsistency between sotialised production and 
anti-social control and appropriation. They are 
the symptoms of a social disease. Just as the 
growth of industry at an earlier stage in evolu- 
tion was fettered by feudalism, so now the 
forces of production have out-grown the social 
relations of capitalism ; the existence of capital, 
of the wages system, of class distinctions no 
longer assists, but fetters and cramps the pro- 
cess of economic devel When feudal 
society was moving headlong towards its fall 
the landed nobles became parasitic, useless 
incumbrances ; like them the bourgeoisie have 
eost their once important social function. The 
day when they’ personally superintended the 
process of production has gone for ever. In- 
crease in wealth and the growth of trusts and 
combines have transferred this function to em- 
ployed managers and foremen—to members of 
the working class. The capitalists are real 
social parasites, rendering no soclal service and 
yet living in ever-greater luxuriousness upon 
the riches of society. 

Capitalism to-day shows every mark of a sys- 
tem ripe for revolution. The longer this is 
delayed the more terribly chronic become the 
vicious effects of its internal contradictions. 
Marx and Engels not only showed that capita- 
list society was doomed to dissolution, they 
essayed the equally important task of working 
out the form of society which would supercede 
the existing system. Knowing that society 
could not be re-constructed according to any 
abstract ideals of social perfection and moral 
justice, they realised that the form of the post- 
revolutionary organisatiou could only be inferred 
from the analysis made of existing conditions 
of production, and that only in outline. This 
position was one of the most important and 
pronounced departures from the methods of the 
Utopians. : 

According, therefore, to the Marxian concep- 
tion the transformation of the future can and 
will only be the readaptation of the method of 
controlling industry and appropriating its pro- 
ducts so as to conform to the social nature of 
the process of production itself, and the only 
conceivable way of achieving this is by the 
community taking; over the ownership of all the 
means of production and distribution and using 
them for the satisfaction of the needs of all its 
members. 

_ Upon the abolition of capitalist society those 
contradictions and problems which are its neces- 
gary result will disappear also. With the 
possession of the land, the forces and mechanisms 
of production vested with the entire community, 
an idle, proprietary class will no longer exist. 
The comfort and security of each member Of 
society will then advance in exact ratio to the 
of the powers of production. A few hours 
necessary labour daily would provide comfort, 
security, and leisure for all, thus leaving the 
opportunity for aesthetic, scientific, and recrea- 
tional pursuits universally available. The intro- 
duction of improved or new machinery which 
to-day results in intensified toil and poverty for 
the workers, will then serve either as a means 
of increasing the wealth and security of the 
society, or of lessening the expenditure of 
productive labour. The problem of the over- 
production of wealth would be unthinkable with 
social distribution, not private increment, the 
aim of the productive process. And with the 
disappearance of commercial and industrial 
rivalry will go the cause of modern wars among 
civilised peoples, and thus with the abolition 
also of class subjection the necessity for arma- 
ments and that coercive organisation we call the 
State. Man will cease to be the victim of eco- 
nomic forces beyond his control, and will con- 
sciously mould and develop his industrial 
powers and social organisation to ever-increasing 


advantage. 
{Socialism and the Classes. 


Had the founders of modern Socialism done 
nothing more than show the desirability and 
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pressing need for communal ownership and 
control in production and distribution they 
would still have been little in advance of the 


Utopians whom they so severely criticised. But 
Marx and Engels accomplished more than this: | 


they linked Socialism with the real succession 
of events in the actual life of the present by 


showing the manner by which, if the whole | 


teaching of history, combined with existing 
tendencies, was to be trusted, the Socialist revo- 
lution would inevitably be brought to pass. 
This was, perhaps, their crowning achievement 
and that which constituted the most striking 
severence of Marxism from Utopianism. 

Reasoning, not only from the history of past 
revolutionary periods, but also from the facts of 
society, Marx and Engels concluded and 
declared that the Socialist movement could never 
receive support from the capitalist class. To the 
bourgeoisie, capitalism is the best of all possible 
systems. Every one of their institutions, poli- 
tical, literary, intellectual, and religious, has for 
its primary function the preservation of the 
existing relations of production, the safe-guard- 
ing of capitalist property, and the perpetuation 
of the wages system. The Sdabbabiant of 
communist production and distribution neces- 
sarily implies the complete obliteration of class 
distinctions - the abolition of economic privilege 
and exploitation in every form. The whole 
history of capitalist society justifies the belief 
that the hourgeuise will resist to the uttermost 
such an assault upon thajr class position. 

But the capitalist class forms only a small 
section of the community. On the other hand, 
far more numerous, impoverished, oppressed, 
with less security of livelihood than a chattel- 
slave, stand the propertyless mass of wage- 
workers. This class, even when impregnated 
with capitalistic ideas, is compelled to recognise 
in a hal aoasoscuae way, that its interests and 
those of the employing class are distinctly dif- 
ferent, and is compelled to engage in a constant 
struggle to maintain its standard of living 
against the profit-increasing encroachments of 
the capitalists. It is from the proletarians, 
who have nothing to lose but their chains, that 
any modern revolutionary movement must draw 
its strength, and it is to this class that the 
Socialist movement primarily appeals. 

This brings us to one of the basic principles 
of Socialism. We have seen the important part 
which class-struggles have played in past revo- 
lutions ; recognising thits, the Socialist move- 
ment founds itself not only upon an adequate 
appreciation of existing class antagonisms and 
their tactical implications, but it relies upon the 
struggle of the working class against the capi- 
talist class for the achievement of the social 
revolution. Socialists believe, as the founders 
of their movement believed, that the proletariat 
reaching a consctousness of their class interests 
will act in accordance therewith, dethrone the 
capitalist class from political power, and with 
their own handserect that industrial democracy 
which will mean to them emancipation from 
the enslavement of the wages system. 

To-day the workers as a class are not revolu- 
tionary. For them to become so implies a 
great mental change. We have seen how 
successfully bourgeois vehicles of thought, such 
as the schools and the Press, have given the 
workers a capitalistic outlook. Is it possible 
and likely that they will ever be able to throw 
off these baneful influences and come to a reali- 
satiow that their interests lie in social revolu- 
tion ?~The Socialist answers, yes! The process 
will doubtless be slow, but there are two power- 
ful agents which further it —economic and social 
developments and Socialist ghey Sa The 
former is the more important, for the Socialist, 
unlike those Utopians who worshipped at the 
shrine of ‘‘reason,” knows that masses of men 
have never been moved to effect social changes 
through mere argument, however logical they 
may be, unless reinforced by interest, by the 
sting of outraged feeling. It is experience of 
the bitter fruits of capitalism that will have the 
dual effect of undermining the sophistries of 
capitalist apologists and of imparting to the 
proletariat a frame of mind conducive to the 
acceptance of revolutionary ideas. The real 
function of Socialist propaganda is to clarify and 
organise the vague anti-capitalist thoughts 
already present in the minds of discontented 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
soolety based upon the common own- 
ership and demoocratio control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in' the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways,etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipatton of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

Thatas the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

Thatas political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and.as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
ot the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working ' -s of this country to 
muster under its banner to tne cu... inat a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


—0: 


Great 


_ Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form tosecretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


workers, by educating them as to the true 
nature of capitalism and the means of their 
emancipation, thus giving to the working-class 
movement an objective which social development 
demonstrates with ever-increasing vividness to 
be both desirable and possible. The Socialist 
movement is thus the highest expression of the 
working class movement, based as it is upon 
the clearest and most. thorough-going recogni- 
tion of proletarian interests, and that is why we 
have atated that Socialism alone provides a real 
proletarian system of morality. 


R. W. Hovstey. 


(To be Continued.) 

Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the SoctaList STANDARD through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 28 Union St., W.C., 1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 


At present, on the reduced size of our organ, 
we have a margin of perce available for an in- 
creased circulation. Every opportunity should 
therefore be taken to push its sale. 


SOCIALIST PARTY of Ureat Gritain, 28 Union Street Losdon W. and Priated by A. SUCKLING, 156 High St., E.6. 
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THE FIFTIETH TRADE UNION 


CONG 


There has been a Jubilee at Derby. Fifty years 
ago the Trades Union Congress was inaugurated 
at Manchester. and this year celebrated its golden 
anniversary. How far have the organised workers 
travelled in their struggles, their views, and their 
understanding of the position they occupy in 
society in this stride of time? A brief glance at 
this years gathering may help us to answer this 
question. 

In point of numbers the Congress was the 

largest representation of organised workers in the 
world, as the affiliated membership totalled over 
four and a half millions. Compared with 118,367 
at its first meeting this looks a splendid advance. 
But then numbers alone do not necessarily mean 
progress. 
- Then take another view. In 1868 the trades 
unions had not a single member in Parliament ; at 
Derby there were 17 M.P’s., members of trade 
unions, among the delegates. [ven more impor- 
tant in the eyes of the man in the street. real, live 
Ministers of Government, receiving real, live, 
salaries, were present as delegates of their trade 
unions. Mr. Clynes, the Minister for Food, was 
supported by Mr. Roberts,the Minister for Labour, 
while Mr. Hodge, the Minister for Pensions, cer- 
tainly added weight, if nothing else, to the Minis- 
terial bench, There were others willing—nay, 
anxious—to become M.P’s. and Ministers, but the 
Paper Restriction Order prevents us publishing so 
long a list. 

These M.P’s. and Ministers, however, hold their 
positions as gifts from the master class, and they 
have to dance to the tune the masters play. They 
thus testify rather to the masters’ fear of the work- 
ing class awakening to their slave position than 
they do to the awakening itself. 

If we turn to the matters that should form the 


real work of such a congress, such as the co-ordi- 
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nation of the views of its constituent bodies into a 
sound policy of action for the whole, the setidifying 
and strengthening of the structure of organisation, 
and the working out of the adaptation of methods 
and scope of organisation te meet the changing 
conditions of production, we find scant time given 
to these things. There were two resolutions on the 
agenda dealing with amalgamation and Industrial 
Unionism that were combined and presented as one 
composite resolution by a grouping committee. But 
Industrial Unionism as such was not discussed at 
all, and the phrase was merely used as a peg on 
which to hang the old quarrel as to which of the 
existing unions a worker should pay his dues to. 

Evolution in the means of production is breaking 
down the old lines of demarkation between occu- 
pations, and the so-called “skilled” unions are 
endeavouring to maintain their position by trying 
to draw in the kindred workers. The so called 
“unskilled” unions who catered for these kindred 
workers fight hard to retain them. In these fights 
the weaker unions appeal to the Congress to curtail 
the operations of the stronger unions so that the 
officials of the fotmer may be able to continue their 
official existence. The “unskilled” unions often 
carry the fight into the “skilled” unions’ camp. 
Thus the Workers Union, disdaining the silly 
limitations of either craft or industry, cheerfully 
grabs up members in any and every occupation, 
irrespective of whether unions already exist there 
or not. 

In some parts of the country a fight is going on 
between the Workers Union and the Agricultural 
Labourers Union as to who should have the right 
to organise the agricultural hoary The Gas- 
workers and General Labourers Union, feeling the 
effects of this competition, have lately changed 
their title to ‘The National Union of General 
Workers,” and follows the same path. While it 
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was fiercely debated as to whether a clerk should 
be a docker or an engineman a miner, the important 
points of the best form of organisation for the 
workers, and how to reduce the confusion and 
chaos among the plethora of existing organisations 
were hardly touched. 

Mr. Elvin (Clerk's Union) in seconding the reso- 
lution referred to, knocked the bottom out of its 
“Industrial Unionism” by pointing out that capi- 
talists are organising beyond the “industrial” 
limit and seeking to control processes from the 
acquisition of the raw materials to the finishing of 
the product, and said the workers must organise 
in line with this development. 

_ Yet two days before he had been fiercely attack- 
ing an organisation formed on this basis — the 
Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees— 
because it cut into the ranks of his own and other 
craft unions. One of these was the Shop Assistants 
Union, and it was an interesting sight to see John 
Turner, one-time Anarchist, pleading for loyalty to 
the employers in this particular quarrel. 

_ Thus from the standpoint of helping the workers 
in their struggle with the master class on the 
economic field, the Trades Union Congress is a 
farce. The reasons for this are easy to see. 

__ The majority of the trade unions take little, 
if any, interest in the Congress, and their ignor- 
ance of their slave position in society prevents 
them seeing how this apathy leads to their own 


ury. 

Year after year the same permanent officials 
attend the Congress and in the vast majority of 
cases do not even go through the formality of being 
elected to it by their members, but draw their 
representation from their official position. This 
necessarily results in the fixing of the old methods 
and makes it almost a hopeless task, while such 
conditions exist, to use the Congress for the benefit 
of the workers. The old quarrels are maintained, 
the old intrigues carried on, the old bargaining 
for offices and endeavours to obtains advertisement 
are perpetraed. New delegates, especially if they 
are not officitals, are unable to ‘‘catch the Speaker’s 
eye” because it is filled with the ‘‘hardy peren- 
nials” and “‘big guns.” 

If the rank and file of the trade unions desire 
the Congress.to become a useful gathering, they 
must drop their apathy, take an interest in its 
actions, and, above all, send representatives from 
their own ranks instead of the case-hardened ofh- 
cials with their dirty tricks and old ambitions, who 
use the Congress to crawl further into the graces 
—and the jobs—of the master class. Only by so 
selecting men from their own ranks, men who 
have no “official” interests to support, and over 
whom the membership have complete control, can 
the organised workers ever get these problems of 
organisation settled in their own interests, and 
achieve that unity vital to the successful struggle 
on the industrial field. J. FItZGERALD. 
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The question of the war worker and the fabulous 
wealth which he gets in return for his labour is a 
theme which is ever dear to the heart of some 
writers in the Press, and waxes not old. That 
there are other people inside capitalist society who 
also receive fabulous sums and yet never have to 
function inside office, field, factory, mine, or work- 
shop—the absentee shareholder, and so on—never 
calls for any comment: it is all part of the ‘natural 
order” of things. Then there is another type of 
person who has come into the light during the war 
and whose “honorary services” appear to be very 
lucrative. Concerning these interesting persons a 
question was asked regarding payments made 
thereto, and I read that— 

Mr. Kellaway yesterday, in answer to a question by 

Mr. Gilbert in the House of Commons, stated that sub- 

sistence allowances were paid to persons on the Head- 

quarters Staff of the Ministty of Munitions for honorary 
services amounting to £14,460 per annum. These 
allowances were on the scale of {1 per working or 
calendar day, and were paid to 41 persons. —“Daily 
News,” 16th, 1918. 
One therefore concludes that this measure of grate- 
fulness is to fulfill the prophecy, or saying, of old: 
“The devil is good to his own.” 
* * 
* 3 

In spite of “League of Nations” twaddle and the 
story that this is the “war to end war,” one remains 
unconvinced. One cause of the present scribe’s 
scepticism is to be found in the Press, which states 
that the Japanese are reported to have come to the 
decision to increase their army. The announce- 
ment goes on to say that—“‘The program, when 
completed, implies an increase of 50 per cent. in 
the present standing army. The standing 
army of Japan would then consist of 126 regiments 
as compared with 84 regiments.” (‘Daily News,” 
July 9th, 1918.) To remove all doubt and dispel 
disputation concerning this item of news, othe 
para-graph opens thus: “From an authoritative 
Japanese source Reuter’s Agency learns with 
regard to the reported decision to increase the 
Japanese army that the step in question has no 
connection with the situation arising out of the 


* 
* 

A short while ago there appeared in the papers 
a brief reference to the case of two ex-soldiers who, 
after having fought for “ King and Country,” were 
now finding their habitation in disused pig-sties. 
The facts were referred to’in the Commons, but I 
will content myself by giving the newspaper 
announcement on the subject. Here it is— 


Two cases of discharged soldiers and their families 
living in disused wooden pig-sties on vacant land were 
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reported by an inspector to the Sheffield Corporation: 
The Committee of the Corporation declares: “That 
this state of things proves the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding further housing accommoddtion, and suggests 
that the Corporatiou should p: mise such accommo- 
dation, permanent or temporary, as early as possible.” 

—“Daily News,” Taly gth, 1918. 
When such things happen before the war is ter” 
minated one is forced to the conclusion that such 
untoward events do not auger well for the future. 

The Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Mederaiion might more 

profitably employ their time and energy in study- 

ing this and similar questions, and the Socialist 
way out, which is of paramount importance to them 
and their class, rather than chasing capitalist will- 


’_the-wisps. 
2 P * * 


* 

The following observation is extremely candid 
and well worthy of notice. We have said the same 
ourselves — but then we are Socialists. Hark! 
whiie the canon roars. 

Canon Rawnsley, speaking at the annual meetin§ 
of the Secondary Schools Association yesterday, sai 
that if there was to be a League of Nations we must 
begin to prepare for it in the schools. The text-books 
of history at present in use in all countries were pre- 
judiced against other countries. They gave mere 
globules of information, and did not tell the consecutive 
story for which the child mind longed. 

“Daily News }” July 18th, 1918. 

Now the canon will have to mind his p’s and q'§ 
or he will find himself outranged by DORA. For 
small mercies we thauk him. 


* * 
* 


Pressure of space forbids any lengthy reference 
to the Education discussion which recently took 
place at Westminster. But one interesting point 


I must notice. An amendment was accepted pro- 


viding that a young person up to 16 years of age 
may secure withdrawal from instruction which is 


“objected tolas being contrary or offensive to his 


religious belief. A hon. member ironically con- 
trasted the attitude of the Government towards 
conscientious objectors in the schools at 14 and in 
the Army at 18. | 

* 

One of the most general complaints among the 
workers in the semi-rural districts at the present 
time is that the German prisoners of war have too 
much freedom. The way in which they are per- 


mitted to walk two or three miles from their quar- , 


ters to the fields in which they are employed, it 
seems without any supervision, or to drive farm 
carts and waggons through country lanes, all on 
their lonesome, is regarded as a mark of criminal 
folly on the part of those in authority, as a danger 
tothe peaceable inhabitants of the locality, and as 
a most unfitting contrast to the treatment of “our 
boys” who are prisoners in German hands. 

This feeling, of course, is deliberately fostered 
by every Government which is engaged in the war, 
no matter on which side they may be. Tales of 


_ brutality are seized on with avidity, published 
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broadcast, and made the most of, by each and every 
belligerent Government, with the two-fold object 
of inflaming popular passion and making soldiers 
avoid capture. But occasionally a straw is per- 
mitted to flutter across the landscape and show 
the direction of the wind. One such is the follow- 
ing, taken from the “Daily Chronicle” of Sept. 
20th last. 


The Rev. Oliver Ayres, Baptist minister, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, has recently received a letter from his 
cousin, Pte. Short, a Kettering man, in which he states 
that he is a prisoner of war in Germany. 

He is staying, he says, with an elderly couple on a 
small dairy farm in view of the Swiss mountains. He 
writes, “I am very well treated, and have a comfort- 
able bed to lie on. I like my work, and when I get 
my new suit I shall be the happiest war prisoner in 
Germany.” 3 


This indicates that British prisoners of war in 
Germany may possibly be the recipients of treat- 
ment as humane, as positively kind, as German 
war prisoners in England. 


¥ 

Moving among one’s fellow workers in the war 
munitions factory one finds the hope quite freely 
expressed that the war will not come to an end 
before ‘‘we” have carried the fighting into Ger- 
many and “blown German towns to bits and let 
Fritz have a.taste of his own medicine.” To such 
might almost have been addressed portions of the 
article of the Austrian statesman, Count Czernin, 
which appeared in the “Neue Freie Presse,” and 
received prominent notice in British newepspers 
For instance, thc following gets home as we 1 in 
England as in Austria. 


If a soldier who had returned from the front, having 
experienced the horror of war, were to reject a compro- 
mise and demand a fight to a finish, then I should take 
my hat off to such a man. If, however, a man from the 
hinterland, a hinterland hero who has never heard the 
whistle of a bullet, who has hardly felt anything of the 
war, who lives in comfort while the war goes on—if 
such a man writes bloodthirsty articles against an 
understanding, while continually demanding sacrifices 
from the others, for such an individual I do not feel 


any sympathy. 


While the present scribe, in common with other 
Socialists, doesnot feel any particular horror at the 
idea of the destruction of German—or other— 
property (such destruction at least has the merit 
of finding work for workers’ hands to do in the 
matter of replacement), the fact remains that ven- 
geance can only be bought by the expenditure of 
precious working-class lives, and I ask those “hin- 
terland heroes” who are hungering to administer to 
Fritz a “dose of his own medicine” —if it is going 
to cost a hundred thousand British soldiers’ lives 
to ‘blow German towns to bits” (and it will cost 
far more than that), is it worth it? Speak up! 
the answer to that little question is well worth 


listening to. 
Tae Soovt. 
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THE SAVIOURS OF RUSSIA. 


(as they thoug 
_ throw of the 
to lecture on 


power as a Government made no diferente, 


How different, however, was the conduct of the 
capitalist Governments toward the Bolsheviks 
when the latter took the reins from the palsied 
grasp of the “triumphant bourgeoisie! Their 
accredited envoys received only “unofficial recoy- 

tion, for the purpose of communication.” The’ 


‘internal dissention ” 
No, they tumbled over each 
other in their anxiety to deliver their congratulations 
— because the “victors” were of their own kidney. 
They made a mistake, however. In the ultimate 

it proved to be more than the revolutionary capi- 
talist class in Russia could do, once they had 

broken the tyrannical organisation which had kept . 
the conscripted forces in subjection, to regain for 
themselves control of those forces. It was not for 
the want of trying that they failed. They soon 
got busy butchering soldiers who refused to go on 
with the war which they had not made, which they 
had never wanted, and which they realised could 
bring them no benefit. So the revolutionary capi- 
talists, who were never for a moment strong enough 
to establish their authority over the forces and 
powers of State, were “recognised” and accepted 
by their fellow capitalists as the ‘‘representatives 
of the Russian people,” as the Russian people, as 
the natural successors, quite as a matter of course 
to Bloody Nick and his crew. That they had no 


turned out of his office, and 
order to prevent that Russian 
ing the use of the 

legal possession of. 

Thus it is seen that from the very commencement 
the capitalist governments have been bitterly 
antagonistic to the Bolshevik Government. They 
have refused to receive their accredited represen- 
tatives, they have declined to recognise them as a 
government, they have deprived their ambassadors 
or envoys (of course, they will quarrel over the 
terms) of the common means and conveniences for 
carrying on their work, even to the extent of 
interrupting their communications. 

Nor is this by any means the worst. Fearful 
that if the Bolshevik enterprise should meet with 
success it might prove contagious, they have deter- 
mined to crush it and restore their friends and 
allies, the Russian capitalists, to dominance. So 
we have a “league of nations” in being against 
the Bolshevik Government. Under the plea that 
they are going to save Russia from the Germans 
they invade the country at various points. “We 
come as the friends of Russia,” they declare, and 
disown any intention of interfering with “the 
internal politics of the country.” 

But the shallow falsity of all these claims is 
quite easy to see. No efforts of the Allies in Rus- 
sia can “‘save Russia from Germany,” for the force 
which they can send into that country must be 


expended, not against Germany, but against new 


enemies the allied invasion must necessarily raise 
up—the Bolsheviks themselves. Hence the effort 
of the Allies can only be on the one hand a provo- 


cative of further opposition to them, and on the 
other hand a subtraction from the forces operating 
in the regions where the question of the German | 
exploitation of Russia really will be decided—ix 
the main theatre of war, the West European front. 
As to the claim that they go into Russia as “the 
friends of Russia,” this must be translated into 
“the friends of Russian capitalists” if it is to have 
any truth at all. It is only by the continued ex- 
ploitation of the Russian working class that the 
Allied capitalists can ever hope to recover the many 
millions which they have advanced, both before 
and since the outbreak of the war, to Russia, with 
the object of strengthening her against Germany. 
It is only by setting up capitalist domination anew 
in Eastern Europe, that they can maintain that 
counterpoise to industrially advancing Germany, 
that thorn in the side of the double eagle, which 
is.80 necessary if they are to retain their place in 
the world markets. It is only by securing the 
downfall of the Bolshevik regime, by throwing | 
upon that movement the odium of failure, that they 
can stave off their own demise, as a class proven 
to be useless, fur any considerable period. These 
are the reasons which underlie their actions, which 
bring Allied soldiers to the Murman coast, call 
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Japanese troops to Eastern Siberia, and turn even 
Chinese artillery on Bolshevik workmen. 

Now with regard to the ludicrous statement that 
there is no intention of interfering with Russian 
internal politics. Everyone knows that it is openly 
admitted that one of the main objects of the Allies 
in invading Russia is “to save Russia from the 
Bolsbeviks.” The capitalist Press has made no 
secret of it. Capitalist agents, both here and in 
Russia, have striven for it. In particular one may 
instance Dr. Harold Williams, when special corres- 
pondent to the ‘ Daily Chronicle” in Petrograd, 
and since his return to this country. His filthy 
diatribes against the Bolsheviks leave no doubt as 
to their object—the overthrow of those against 
whom he inveighed. 

What sort of game has been played is unwit- 
tingly revealed in an eulogy of Capt. Cromie which 
appeared in the “Daily Chronicle” on Sept. 14th, 
wherein, after retailing some of Cromie’s activities 
in favour of the capitalist interests, it is stated that 
he went to Petrograd and strove to hold the forces 
of “sanity and reason” together. Needless to say, 
in the capitalist view, neither sanity nor reason 
can reside in Bolshevik craniums, and to scheme 
their overthrow is not interfering in internal poli- 
tics, of course ! 

EE 
OUR £1,000 FUND PROGRESSES. 
-10:- — 

How does parson manage these things? He 
asks Slumton-on-the-Boose for £10,000 for a new 
church in which to practice the cannibalistic rite 
of chewing His flesh and drinking His blood, and 
it is at once forthcoming ; we have been cadging 
the hardest we know how, for fully three months, 
for £1,000 wherewith to prevent parson and his 
gang from chewing Your flesh and drinking Your 
blood, and all the money you have boarded so far 
18 under £200. Gosh ! we shall have to get a holy 
Joe to write these little encouragements. We have 
more success in the pied piper lin, and find it 
easier far to charm rats’ than to entice the shy 
shilling out of your pockets, swelp our Gord we do. 

ell, we are not going tomakea long drawn: out 
torture of it this month. We have pointed out 
your duty pretty plainly. It is up to you to make 
good if you want Socialism. £188 odd in three 
months really isn’t bad, all things considered—in 
fact it is distinctly encouraging as showing that 
there exists a growing appreciation of the revolu. 
fionary proposition, and a steadily stiffening deter- 
mipation to achieve it. This by no means alters 
the fact that you have got to buck up if we are to 
vommence totting up the second thousand pounds 
with the advent of the new year, and we do, really, 
truly, absolutely and positively, on our dying, 
solemn oath, want to do that. 

We are compelled to hold over our third list of 
acknowledgments until our next issue, 
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| more efficie 
| labour process, the exploitation of the workers is 
| Correspondingly intensified. In proportion to the 
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PART IX.— SOCIALISM, ITS ECONOMIC 
AND THEORETICAL BASIS. 
0:0 — 


Among the many factors which are to-day pre- 
paring and disciplining the workers for the revo- 
lutionary struggle of the future is the struggle on 
the industrial field carried on by the organised 
labour unions. Trade union organisation gathers 
large numbers of workers together for concerted 
action and shows the immense superiority of 
co-operative over individual effort. The struggle 
promotes the sense of solidarity, which, as ‘‘sympa- 
thetic” strikes have shown, can transcend, even 
to-day, immediate and sectional interests. Union 
meetings being purely working-class gatherings, 
become centres of discussion, where political, social 
and economic theories can be thrashed out, and 


| they can therefore become fertile fields for revolu- 


tionary propaganda. On the other hard the failure 
even of “successful” strikes to materially or per- 


; Manently improve the economic position of the 


workers will reveal the economic limitations of the 
economic struggle and will show to the workers 


| the titanic forces they are up against; while the 
solidarity of their employers in their associations, 


especially when made manifest, as has recently 
been done, throughout entire groups of industries, 
will make the conflict more and more obviously a 
class struggle. In this latter connection the ready 
use by the ruling class of the armed forces of the 
State to defeat the striking workers will be of 
significance also in showing that the basic power 
upon which the bourgeoisie relies is in the last 


| resort political. 


With the constant application of science to pio- 
duction, not only in the shape of ever more perfect 
mechanical instruments of production, but also, as 
has been presine) done in recent years, in the 

management and organisation of the 


total wealth produced, the share produced in wages 
by the proletariat grows less and less. The rapid 
growth thus caused in the wealth of the exploiting 
class, with its concomitant increase in ostentatious 
display, throws into ever more glaring contrast the 
gay, luxurious living of the idlers on the one hand,© 
and the drab, monotonous, toiling lives of the 
working class on the other. At the same time the 
rise of trusts and of the multi-millionaire has made 
more obvious than ever the colossal social power 
weilded by those who control the means of produc- 
tion, whilst (and this applies with ever greater 
force to industrial concerns under government 
control) it has also demonstrated toall the absolute 
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uselessness of the capitalist class in the field of 


production. 
Thus every development makes for a deeper 


cleavage between the classes, the growth of the 
antagonism between them, and an intensification 
of the class struggle. We have already seen how 
prior to the war there had already been for years 
a growing volume of proletarian discontent which 
manifested itself primarily in aD unprecedented 
industrial strife, both ‘in the number and the 
bitterness of the disputes. The war itself, while 


temporarily acting a8 4 soporific bringing & lull in 


the storm of the class struggle, has nevertheless 
only served to force on those very economic deve- 
lopments which make the struggle increasingly 
severe. The simplification of processes which has 
taken place, the “dilution” of “skilled” by “un- 
skilled” labour and the rapid influx into the ranks 
f millions of females, while 
tending towards an increased exploitation, wil 
also make for the breaking down of craft and sex 
prejudices among the workers and the fuller recog- 
nition of the uniformity of their interests. 

Now that the age of Imperialism is upon Us 
there will be, as we have previously pointed out, 
a growing community of interests among the capi- 
talists of each rival national (or quasi-national) 
group ; strikes will more and more be regarded as 
“national” calamities, Do longer the private affairs 
of individual firms but matters of vital interest to 
the whole capitalist class. We may therefore 
expect that forcible suppression will become more 
frequent and ruthless, and thus the class nature © 
the State, and the mercilessness of the bourgeoisie 
will be unmasked. 

Among the developments which tend to prepare 
the worker's mind for revolutionary concepts we 
may therefore place the ever more glaring contra- 
dictions presented by existing society, and the 
intensification of the antagonism and severity of 
the conflict between the capitalist class and the 
working class. But other factors are not without 
importance. 

For the first time in history there exists a work- 
ing class among which reading is universal. The 
application of science to industry has led to a 
widespread knowledge of natural forces among 
the workers. A growing interest in natural science 
has stimulated the demand for popular, cheap 
books upon its several branches. Not only has 
this scientific popularisation led to a decline in 

superstition and religious belief, and also to a 
closer acquaintance with scientific methods of 
reasoning, but with the growing acuteness of social 
problems, to 4 wider interest in social science. 

True, this interest is to-day fed on every hand 

by the apologists of capitalism, advocating manifold 
schemes of social reform and regeneration. But 
in so far as these various palliatives are tried and 
found wanting (as they assuredly will’ be) leaving 
the fundamental basis of capitalism untouched, to 
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that extent will they be discredited in the eyes of 
the workers. ; 

The growth of huge reformist or pseudo-Socialist 

parties which has been one of the features of 
modern politics, while giving little guide to the | 
actual amount of sound Socialist knowledge among 
the workers who have flocked to them, are certainly 
a proof of the fact that millions of the world’s pro- 
ducers are profoundly dissatisfied with capitalist 
conditions. Marxian writings are to-day read and 
discussed wherever capitalism has established 
itself, and to an ever-increasing extent. In pro- 
portion as this influence gains ground will the 
workers obtain a clear grip of social realities and 
economic phenomena. As the general level of 
sociological knowledge is raised the working class 
will be enabled to take the control of their indus- 
trial organisations completely into their own hands, 
and to dispense with leaders, and thus will be fitted 
for a more definite and uncompromising attitude 
toward the employing class. At the same time we 
may expect, with the growing perception of the 
futility of palliatives within the structure of capi- 
talism, the increasing acceptance of the true 
Socialist position and the gradual growth around 
the nuclei which already exist in most countries, 
of those political parties which have for their 
avowed aim the waging of the class struggle to a 
successful revolutionary conclusion—the expropri- 
ation of the capitalist class and the institution o 
the co-operative commonwealth. 

It is evident that this final struggle must be 
international in its span and primarily political in 
character. The class struggle between the capi- 
talists and the workers is necessarily as world-wide 
as is the capitalist system itself. ‘That the bour- 
geoisie of all nations are prepared to sink their 
differences in the face of working-class rebellion 
and to join hands in the work of suppression we 
have already ample evidence. Recent events in 
Russia and Finland have brought further proof to 
that provided by the notorious repression of the 
Paris Commune. As the consciousness of the pro- 
letariat grows and is translated into action we may 
clearly expect further manifestation of the inter- 
national solidarity of the capitalists in defence of 
their mutual interests. Moreover, the international 
character of modern scientific production demands 
a correspondingly wide social organisation and 
therefore the society of the future must be world- 
embracing and its establishment will mean the 
obliteration of national divisions. » 

Apart from the evidence of history the necessity 
for the political organisation and action of the 
class-conscious proletariat is shown by the fact that 
the capitalist class to-day are only able to domi- 
nate society because of their control over the 


political machinery. 


Represent 
power by the votes of the politically ignorant 


workers, and will continue to be so long as this | 
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atives of the bourgeoisie are elected to | 
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gape es remains. Once it is dissipated, however 
ers can just as easily gain control 
1 jus over th 
er ey ee rane te a government (which is fal 
rchists think, a mere arbitrarily i 
power, but has grown through Beane 
) 7 gh centuries of evolu- 
not BoD by step with economic development ae 
is firmly rooted in the social and intellectual lif 
for themselves. Be 
sg set Roonphiabns themselves the ruling class 
oe ing class can- proceed with the work of 
socialisation, and of levelling to the ground the old 
olerns omits of class rule and class subju gation. 
speculate on the manner of doin is ig 
ae this 
e day une: Both the tactics of the Sacneee 
: rugg) and the actions taken in the event of vic- 
ory m1 | be determined by the precise conditions 
which obtain at the time. It is not for us to dic- 
ey to, or even to advise, the men of the future 
asin live in the present have our own duty to 
ui giiees aa eet persistent education 
; we may build up our organisation 
. . . . . 8 stro 
in PED and discipline, without SoM RIGRIS ET 
fe er and armed at every point to withstand the 
aults, either open or covert, of the enemy without 
or perchance within. 
~ R. W. Hovstey 
(To be Continued.) ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A 


Sirs,—in your issue for June 191 
butor, S.H.S., in an article entitled eT Peis 
of the Barricade,” declares the futility of armed 
action by the workers, and advocates political 
asaon as “ithe only way to-achieve the Social 

evolution and establish Socialism.” Now in m 
opinion S.H.S. ends his article just when i 
becomes most interesting—at the very point wher 
itshould begin. Other of your writers do the sais 
sort of thing. For instance, in your journal f 
April W. L. Wake writes on p. 59, col. 3 “The 
first step, therefore, towards their overthrow, is 7 
secure political power.” In the same issue F F. 
writes (p. 64, col. 3.) “they will organise with us 
to capture the machinery of government > 
In the issue for May A. KE. J. writes (p. 67 col 3) 

For politics are the means which will ive th : 
control over the armed forces . . 8 idl an 
A oo 1 ne writes : ‘‘As they do this 

will realise the . correctness 

teachings x, Morgan, and En oe a a 
organise to take control of political power ” T want 
you to note that each of the foregoing quotatior 
is taken from about the end of the article, so tl 
in effect the writer takes the reader along the r ad 
one as far as a certain point, labelled % Political 

ction,” and says: “There you are, Mr. Reader 
ez can go on or stick where you are, just as you 

2 : after saying which he vanishes into thin air. 

ow, let us see where the phrase “political 
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action” leads to. When you use these words I 
understand you to infer that when you sorista 
the time ripe and the conditions suitable you l 
put up candidates to “run’’ at every election th t 
sahrie mike ma represen tis workers’ interest a 
arlic . And as each election 1 
shail we see Socialists sailing i cae 
House of ante “0 arom those seats ° 
o you think that the capitali 
agents will watch the tide of Sonatiste sa P re 
ment rise higher and higher, growing ever attri a 
whilst they (the capitalists) remain dumb ead 
inactive? I am sure youdon’t. It would bara 
insult to your super-intellects to even think it! a 
Equally I am sure that you are acquainted vith 
politica! corruption, bribery, intrigue, and so =e 
in hen governments or parties want a majority on 
eir side they trot round offering official post 
with fat salaries or ‘‘birthday honours” toas aed 
members as will take them. And since bun: 
cratic government has grown largely recentl “the 
opportunity to offer posts in the various ice : 
neue jncreaees enormously. uae 
o that if, at any time, Socialists i i 
make such powerful, damaging, ail TSE 
speeches against the Government as to leave Tce 
cui’ it won’t matter, for when voting time ‘saiiies 
ai pecan rest assured that their money will do its 
Now, suppose a general election 
and the number of Socialists setutiied te, Parle 
ment amounts to 90 per cent. of the whole = 
bership. What then? ‘The capitalists ae 
re-organise Parliament, put 1t on an entirel ace 
basis to enable them to retain a voting rnaioks iy. 
But suppose, no matter how they scheme wigdle 
twist, or turn, that in a very short time th me f 
vie: ri pe what then ? eet 
ey have still one card to 
close Parliament and say to the Le ne 
got the armed forces, you can go and han 5a. 
selves. If you declare a general strike coulis Bate 
rst. If you continue to work but ‘go slo a 
can send soldiers with bayonets to speed ot as 
Or if you become troublesome in any an weil 
give you an unrestricted diet of bullets born 
and gas--and see how you like that! Submi 
= damned !”’ eed 
Beri arrive at the following position of the 
_ Political action is denied them ; 
ee cbecaute the capitalists ae the pte 
es) ; and passive resis 
ie eat es e resistance, that is, the strike, 
Now, 1 ask you, as guardia 
cream of working-class wee a pe neha 
would your ‘political action’ be in such ais a 
stances ? Yours sincerely “Si ian a 
First of all, do you really know w they 
want ? Our correspondent HOE 3 cee ‘dis 
march of Time has left behind the barricade ana 
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established the truth of ou 

working class can only emancipate themselves by 
capturing the political machinery and heexpressed 
himself thusly. He did not declare “the futility 
of armed action by the workers,” but the hopeless- 
ness of opposing ‘‘overturned carts and piled pav- 
ing stones and sniping from roofs” —the methods 
of the barricade—to the mighty forces controlled 
by the capitalists so long as they are in possession 
of the political machinery. That is one of your 
misstatements corrected. - 

As regards your point against E. L. Wake, you 
very conveniently overlook that the immediately 
preceding passage to that you quote is: “Since, 
therefore, the whole of the evil conditions of work- 
ing-class existence spring from this property con- 
dition, the workers must make those things needed 
for the production and distribution of wealth the 
common property of society. The defenders of 
private property having, through their political 
power, coutrol of the armed forces, use them to 
support their position.” Then follows your quota- 
tion: “The first step, therefore, towards. their 
overthrow, is to secure political power.” Clearly, 
in this instance, at all events, it is incorrect to say 
that ‘“‘the writer takes the reader along the road 
only as far as a certain point, labelled ‘political 
action,’” for the political action is plainly indicated 
as the means to a point further on—a point, indeed, 
which is the realisation of the object of Socialist 
organisation—the point of making the means of 
producing and distributing wealth the common 
property of society. 

Exactly the same remark applies in the case of 
your quotation of our correspondent “F.F.,” for, 
far from carrying “the reader along the road only 
as far as a certain point, labelled ‘political action,’ ss 
and then leaving Lim to ‘“‘go on or stick where you 
are,’ when he has said that the workers ‘will or- 
ganise with us to capture the machinery of govern- 
ment,” proceeds to say that they will do this “in 
order that they may establish a system of society 
based on the common ownership and democratic 
control of all the means and instruments of wealth 
production and distribution-—which is Socialism.” 
Your s‘atements, therefore, are incorrect. 

We will endeavour to deal with your other 
points in our next issue. Ep. Com. 
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Readers will observe that, with our customary 
ingenuity, we have risen superior to the paper 
difficulty, and once more become an eight page 
journal. The price is still the same. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the SocraList SranparD through the usual] 

annels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 28 Union Street, W., 1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 


THE 


-and distributing wealth by and In‘ the 


interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

‘That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
ot the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 

Nee eee eee eee | 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 


ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


a ee i ee 
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LONDON OCTOBER 1918 


(Monraty, One Pewwy. 


————_. — — 


FLOURISHES. 


HOW THE HOME CULTURE PROGRESSES. 


Everyone is by now familiar with the old gags 
about ““‘making the world safe for democracy,” 
“crushing Prussian militarism,” etc. What some 
people are wondering is, why, if it is necessary to 
destroy “Prussianism,” it should be considered 
necessary to emulate it in every particular? If 
“Prussianism” is the enemy, why has our ruling 
class such a profound respect for it that they are 
eager to adopt it? Where is the consistency ? 

.It is here. ‘‘Prussianism” is necessary to the 
existence of the capitalist class all over the world. 
It exists wherever capital operates. It varies only 
in degree according to the exigencies of capitalist 
development. In some countries it is veiled under 
various cloaks, in others it stands “naked and 
unashamed.” We are asked to believe that this 
war will end war for ever, that henceforth nations 
will live in harmony, and ‘the ‘fullest liberty will 
have a foremost place in the lives of the people. 

Let no one believe,it.. Prussianism is not dead. 
It is not intended that it should die, for it is one of 
capitalism’s greatest assets. Not only will there not 
be ‘‘freedom for the masses,” but the chains will 
be rivetted still firmer. There is now, and willbe, | 
a condition of brutalising slavery the like of which 
the world has never seen. Groupééf capitalists are 
fighting for theirexistence. Millions of men, women 
and children, who do not understand what it is all 
about, are ruthlessly grabbed and sent to their 
death, or thrust into degrading toil, all to one end 
~that the master class shall preserve possession of 
the wealth stolen from their victims, and at the 
Same time secure larger areas of exploitation. 

As these areas are strictly limited to the planet 
Earth, it means that if one particular group ‘‘wins,” 
it is at the expense of another group Each group 
wants to be paramount; hence the interminable 
length of the conflict. It need not be assumed that 
they hate each other. Their rivalry is purely com- 
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mercial and is actuated solely by greed. In any 
case their lives are not’ endangered. On many 
points they are in common agreement. Two of the 
most important are—the existence of a docile 
working class to be exploited, and a system of force. 
Both are necessary to their existence as a ruling 


class. If they can beat each other in the struggle 


for markets well and good. But as for one group 
abolishing the system of another whilst retaining 


_the same system themselves— their economic inter. 


ests would not permit it. 
This brings me to the proof that “Prussianism” 
will not only not be abolished, but will be extended. 


Preparations are being made in this country now. 


The latest dévice is intended to turn children into 
soldiers, and this principle is to be‘adopted in the 
schools. Opportunities will be provided under 
the new Education Bill of Mr. H. Fisher. Clause 
8 (5) provides that the local educational authority 
may direct any child to attend any class, whether 
on the school premises or not, for the purpose of 
practical or special instructton or demonstration. 
It is also ordained that all young persons (i.e., up- 
to eighteen) shall attend continuation schools 
under very heavy penalties, and the local education 


‘authority may require the young person, beyond 


his attendance at the school, to attend “for such 
other specified part of the day not exceeding two 
hours, as the authority consider necessary, in order 
that he may be in a fit mental and bodily condition 
to receive full bénefit from attendance at the 
schéol.” The use that will bé made of these oppor- 
tunities by the local authorities can be seen from 
the following extracts from a handhook “Elements 
of Military Education” issued from the County of 
Leicester Education Office : 

. “Bayonet practice. This may be carried out asa 
physical drill, without bayonet fixed.” _ 

“Trench practice. (c) In the second trench 
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Daring aa last four ee of wha is cial the 
“war to make the world safe for democracy,” we: 
have been, prosented: with many “keys: to victory.”’ 
All those. that have. gone before have somehow 
failed to achieve the desired= objéct,: but now - this 
latest * kéy’”-ia really: “it,” for nd less a persotiage . 
than Marshal Foch hath spoken the word. “‘Coal 
is the. key to victory.” 


: Now, as the days are shorter, and like- 


iin 

wise the atmosphere mu 
eating subject. I pray thee, therefore, tarry awhile 
with-me, In times past we have been regaled -by 
yellow’ Press journalists shoutipg in their Preks 
that the mfnes were full of “slackers’” (what a 
horrid joke to suggeat that “slackéré”’ would rush 
after such tedious and‘ dangerous work) and “comb 
them all out;” and so forth. And. §o.it came: 

- pass in April, after the Allies’ erse, that our. 
“great business governtient,” sted by all. the 
“great business men” of the country, forthwith 
_proceeded fo put the before mentioned “comb” in 
action. It may be noted here that earlier in the 

year the coil mining industry had béen called 
upon by Sir Auckland Geddes to provide 50,000 
men. Then the oracle from Wales cum. Manchester 


added that— 
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to the parsimony of: the: ruhag . class’ ia: their 
treatment.of the discharged ‘‘ ‘heroes”’ of tHe. war, 
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apd disearded wage-slave. While we haye eon- 
scription of men s lives, voluntary abet lida: 
or what is termed in the “vernacular as: passing the 
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shabby C.A. re-equti such men, | 
adsthey are able to face life with ‘renewed hope. rf 
ee. hos who cannot send clothing ate invited to send | 
tions,” ‘For 6s. a very serviceable pair of repaired | 
boots can: be'bought. ‘Dresssuits are required | 
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“Daily News,” August 24th, 1918, 
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In the same speech of friend Roberts there is 
another. interesting. item, namely, “that employ- 
ment should be given by preference to the married 
as against the single men, and to the volunteers as 
es eg conacrip ts. ” So there you are, my lads, 
nm you go to some other “ lordly fellow worm ” 
(| and ask his ‘athe to toil, a kind of shorter catechism 
will take place, when the “ superior ” one will ask : 
“ What did you do in the great war, sonny ?”_ The 
applicant might afterwards ask. such a one what 
-HE did? and whether he fought and bled, or only 
held the other’ fellow’s coat while he got on with 
the business. A- very pertinent question this. 
Why not? 


hecanse of ‘their | 


appeal | | 


bol ia a 
fovepald: that | 
** 

There seems to he no aidin to.the tosh trotted 

{| out by these Jacks-in- offive. This brainy one from 

Norwich is perturbed about the horrors of the 
lass war. He says: 

There are some who want to get. rid of this military « 
war in = to embark on what pny designate as a 
_, Class wart 

If military war is simply to give way to class war or 
industrial strife, our recovery from this war will be 
rendered alniost impossible, and it will affect not one 
class of :the whole community, but particularly the © 


working clase 

Does: Mr. Roberts mean to suggest that he is not 
aware that inside society as at present constituted 
there are two classes, namely, a capitalist or master 

class who owns the means of wealth production ; 
and a working class who operate those tools of 
, | Production by whose labour alone wealth is pro- 
|. duced? . That, therefore, there is an antagonism 
| of of Interests, manifesting jiteelf as a class struggle. 
: perpite the fact that Mr. Roberts puts the telescope 
: blind eye and exclaims that he does not see 
: yen two opposing forces, the truth is that his 

paymasters realise them. Why the sudden appeal, 
Iate in. the day, by a section of the master class to 
their friends for a more “ humane treatment” of 
their wage-slaves, “better houses” for them to 

}, live in, » Ang an opportunity for a “fuller life” ? 
These dre signs of an awakening of the working 
class and the desire ofthe masté? class to stave off 
the day of reckoning a little longer by disgorging 

a portion of their ill-gotten gains. 
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A Dance will be held in the Devonshire Hall, 
Devonshire Road, Mare Street, Hackney, on Sunday, 
October 27, 1918, commencing at 6.30 p.m. Doors 

at 6 o'clock. Proceeds to go to the £1,000 
‘He Hand. 
rotection of the 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain, the Socrarist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 28 Union Street, W., 1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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Both at th 


Inter-Allied Conference the question of the war 


and. its aims was diseussed. by the representatives 


of the workers organised in trade unions. 
... While the Defence of thé- Realm Act prevented 
a@ full and free discussion on the questian, yet the 
debates, so far as published reports give us any 
information, were-conducted on atevel that showed 
a complete failure on the part of the delegates to 
grasp the actual situation of the working claes in. 
modern society, with. the result that. resolutions 
were accepted and passed that did not contain a 
single sentence voicing the real interests of the 
workers, or ‘giving any clear guide for them to 
follow. a - 
Thus at the Trade Union Congress Mr. Havelock 


Wilson led a small group in favour of the “ Knock- ' 


out blow” who are willing to shed the last drop of 
somebody else’s blood to beat the Germans. 
Colonel=W. ‘Thorne and Mr. B, Tillett were the 
spokesmen of a section who desire a “‘ fight to the 
finish with Prussian Militarism’’—in the meantime 
doing all they can to extend British Militarism. 


Mr. J..H. Thomas and Mr. B: Turner carried the 


banner of the Party out for “ Peace by Negotiation” 
— after the Germans are out of France and Belgium. 

The two latter sections agreed upon a composite 
resolution, containing things’ neither side wanted, 
that Colonel Thorne in seconding said “ was a great 
mistake.’”’ Mr, Wilson opposed it because no refer- 
ence was made to Russia. In other words, he 
_ wishes the war to continue till the Allies can 
‘‘annex” Russia as well as beat the Germans. His 
jibe against Thomas & Co. for “‘sitting on the 


e Trades: Union Congress and the 


and both Thorne and Tillett went to considerable. 
lengths to explain how strongly they were in 
favour of peace. Minister G. H. Roberts pleaded 
for a unanimous yote for the resolution, pointing 


out that as it deferred ‘ negotiations” till the 


Germans. were out of France and Belgium, this 
obviously meant that Germany would have to be 
defeated before negotiations could begin. He then 
called upon the “ negotiators” to state how they 
were going to. give. effect to their own resolytion 


and assist in driving the Germans out of those two. 


countries. oo Shean ee 
Now it. was distinctly tnkind to Mr. Wilson that.. 

the resolution should have been carried by a.large: 

majority. A large majority of the delegates had 


fence ” fell flat,-as the other side sat there as well, 


attended. thie. free Lunch, with liberal supplies of - 


cham 


fate. A. delegate of another seaman’s union— 


Cotter, ofthe Ships’ Stewards— stated, his belief. 


that.-Wilson’s motive was a. political;and not a- 


sympathetic one. Robert Smillie pointed out that. - 
others besides Germans murdered British seamen, | 


and referred to Plimsoll’s charge of “coffin ships,” 


‘and Thomas gave an unkind cut by quoting from. 


Wilson’s own speech at the Conference of Firemen 
and Seamen held shortly after the sinking of the 
‘‘ Lusitania,’ where Wilson had opposed a similar 
resolution op the ground that the boycott would 


result in the replacement of British sailors by | 


Germans after the war. 


The resolution was shelved by the carrying of. 


the “‘ Previous Question.” 


e, that he had done so much in orgnising, . 
|. and, yet’ they. failed to support him in -opes. 

Congress, OE eee ere i 
‘| The “Boycott” resolution met with a similar.’ 


At the Inter-Allied Labour Conference a resolu- - 


tion was presented stating, among other things, 


that the Conference recognizes :— pin Tees 
In this world war a conflict between autocratic and 
democratic institutions, the contest between the prin- 
ciples of self-development through free institutions and 
_ that of arbitrary:control of government-by' groups or 
individuals for selfish ends: —“ Daily Telegraph,” Sept. 
gth, 1918. oft SNA PRN, = 
The stock phrases of the liberals here and the 
Democrats in America about ‘‘ democratic: institu- 
tions” is sheer cant. What are ‘“ democratic inisti- 
tutions” ? Weare not told. Now, if the phrase 


means anything, it surely is ‘intended to convey -— 


that the majority of the people rule in society. Yet" 
both in Britain and America millions of men have 
been forced into armies and navies to slaughter 
their fellow-workers by these “‘democratic’’ govern- 
ments without the people being consulted in any 
way. Nay, more— the powers of D.O.R.A. and 
other Arts have been used to prevent any expression 
of opinion these governments did not wish to be 
spread over the country to a degree and in a manner 
quite equal in severity to that used by any ‘‘auto- 
‘cratic’ government. 


wine es, a ‘ 
October, 1918. 

~ Mr. ; 

the resolution, and stated that 
* ‘Phe secret treaties of the Allied Governmenns made 
it clear that the purposes of the Allied Governments 
were the 
Powers.—“ Daily Telegraph,” Sept. 21, 1918. ; 
Will Mr. Kneeshaw, then, explain why he re- 

mains @ member of an organisation whose M.P.’s 

have in. some cases accepted jobs from the Govern- 

ment, and in all cases have voted for the war 

credits 7” : : 
Kneeshdw’s remarks, of course, drew forth pro- 


rue 


» protested against 


tests from the supporters of the government like. 
H, Thomas, the ‘ 
latter describing it as “‘a most unfortunate speech.” ° 


Sidney Webb, J. Sexton, and J. 


Like his: fellow-couutryman Lloyd George, Mr. 
Thomas delights in trotting out old lies with an 
impressive air, as when he claimed to meet Knee- 
-shaw’sstatement with “one cold hard fact,” namely, 


' that the British nation were not ready for war. By 


“British nation” Mr. Thomas, of course, means the 
‘British Governnrent,” and that they were ready is 


proved by the fact that the British Navy bottled up - 


“the German Fleet and swept German commerce 
from the seas far more rapidly and much more 
~ effectively than the German army was able to pro- 


gress in the warfare on land. 


The great fact standing out in these conferences, 
and the resolutions passed, is the utter darkness in 


- which the-organised workers are groping about, a 
orance of their own place 


darkness due to their i 
in society. Through the scores of years that the 
workers have been-organising ‘on the economic field 
to debate the price and conditions of the sale of their 
labour-power, despite the desperate struggles.they 
have fought and the forces they have seen the 
Masters use against them, they have clung to the 
.Btupid superstition that the real-interests of the 
masters and the workers are the same, that it is 
only thé “bad” masters who are responsible for 
the rotten conditions under which the workers live, 
and that if only all-the masters became “good 
masters” and weré satisfied with a “fair” profit, 
the world would be: Haven of happiness for all. 


It isthisappalling ignorance, so carefully fostered | 


and perpetuated by the agents of the master class 
in Press, pulpit, and-on platform, that allows the 
master-class to continue: their savage domination. 


_ The workers must first study their own position || _ 
1n the modern world ; must ask themselves why, 


with powers of production growing at an enormous 
pace, with the workers slaving harder than ever, 


and with women and children swept into the whirl- . 


pool of capitalist industry, their actual situation 
grows steadily worse, while the insecurity of life 
-becomes more pronounced than ever. 


Right at. their own door will they find the an- . 


8wer. When a worker goes to work it is always 
for somebody else. Why? Because he cannot 
obtain the raw material, cannot use the machinery, 
cannot carry out the processes or move the finished 
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same as the Governments of the Central 











articles without the permission of someone. else 
When the worker looks around he can see the fact 
existing in every branch of production and distri- 
bution. The general situation thus revealed is that 
in society the section who perform all the work— 
useful or other—are shut out from any control 
of the means of producing wealth, that is, from the 
means of living itself. The other section, perform- 
ing no necessary function in society, own and con- 
trol these means of life. But if one section in 
society owns the means of life, the other section 
must necessarily be slaves to those owners. 

And this is exactly the great essential fact the 
organised workers have failed to grasp. Once they 
do understand it the superstition of common in- 
terest between master and. slave will be dropped, 
and taking its place will be the recognition of the 
fundamentaland unbridgeable antagonism between 
the two classes while capitalism lasts. Then will 
the ofganised workers start to fight the master 


_class in earnest and build their organisation upon 
a Class basis instead of: splitting up into crafts, in-- 


dustries, or any other anti-working-class division. 
Understanding also that. the masters’ centre of 
power rests in their control{of the political machine, 
they will enter the ranks of the Socialist Party for 
the purpose of capturing political power from the 
masters and establishing Socialism inthe place of 


slavery. | 
SOCIETY AND MORALS. 
: SS SS 
PART X.—MORALS AND SOCIALISM. 
0:0 ——__—_- 


The relation of ethics to Socialism may be con- © 
‘sidered under two main aspects which correspond " 


with. the. two-fold nature of Socialist activity ; on 
the one hand its character as a comprehensive 
theory of social evolution, and, on the other, its 
practical aspect as a working-class revolutionary 
movement. In othér words, we have to consider 
the place occupied in the Marxian theoretic system 
by morals in general, and also the nature ofthe 

oral obligations, imposed upon Socialists, by 

eir revolutionary principles. 

The Materialist Conception of Ethics. 


We have already, in the course of these essays, 
outlined the Socialist theory of the evolution of 
morals. Little further, therefore, on this head 
need be said here. Nevertheless, it is desirable 
to emphasise again the distinction which exists 
between the Socialist and the orthodox conceptions 
of morality. : 

In this historical sketch we have considered 
principally those ethical ideas which were really 
observed and those which sanctioned. the social 
conditions existing and the modés of conduct 


SS er ee ee 
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ristian ” Socialii 


- ap i and. bs doing. Pr 


| selves in reality: 
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‘temporary paticas,S 


ing é 
and eternal. ‘ Truth,” “Liberty, “ “Brotherhood : 
and “ Justice” are some of the abstract Principles 
in question. 2 

A study of histo: 
although several o these conceptions are them- 
selves: very persistent and of great antiquity, the 
actual concrete expression of them, the real meaning 


. attached to the terms has varied’ aécording to the 


changes in social needs. Thus, amongst the rudest 


_ barbarians, “: brotherhood” has a very real signifi- 


cance, but one vastly different, in many respects, 


from its modern meaning. ‘It deneted loyalty to 
~ the tribe (a very small community judged by modern 


standards), reverence for the tribal gods and an- 
cestors, as well-as strict observance of the custome 
of the tribe, both social and Teligious. -Its practice, 
moreover, entailed antagonism, and often absolute 
ferocity, towards those outside the. community. 

So with the bourgeois conveption of “‘ freedom ” 


duction, of trade, of emigration, of pro y rights 
and of exploitation, and on its negative, the abolition 
of patriarchal and feudal ties and obligations. 
wing to his conviction, based upon an under- 
standing of social evolution, that moral systems are 
generated by, and can only be explained ‘in relation 


. to, social institutions, the Socialist cannot agree with 


those “ advanced ethicists ” who, accepting a stan- 
dard of so-called “ humanitarian” ethics, condemn 


-all things, past and present, which cause or have 


caused pain or misery. These people ignore the 
findings of biologic and social science. 'To condemn 


, however, demonstrates that, . 
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that ‘the Noculiet's Opps | igie 
and the capitalistic ‘systen mee tea 
by no means springs: simply froni'a tr 

the misery; slavery-and Searasietieh s vt af 
ism ‘entails, though being hunidn gd ne 
atitomata of logic, Boctalists are natutally: strovgly 
influenced by such facts. They know,’ however, 
that ‘Capitalism ' has ‘been: a neonady and: (iséful 


these are based upon 


stage in: the sapolason of human society. It is. be- 
cause thé system is neither of these to-day, because 
it can be’shown that the functioning of wealth as 
capital is'now a'hindrance to economic and there- 
fore to: social and intelectual progress, that the 


instit! 
If the Socialist holds exploitation and lkés op- 
ovens to be morally wrong, it is because, for the 


firat time*in history. since the formation of class 


divisions away. in ‘the retiiote past; the material- 


means.are now available wherewith these, to ther 
with all their consequences, may be eliminated from 


human institutions. It is because this latest exist- |’ 


ing phasé.of class society, capitalism, is the great 
ete la ee BS mankiné back, 80 to speak, on the 
threshold of 3 new and splendid era manifest- 

ing wale developmients in‘ the material, social and 
men taf teiumpha- if thé. race, that the Sdcialist 
holds this syatem and all ‘theagencies which uphold 
or tend to perpetuate it,,im hatred and abomination. 
eee own conduct according to 
nciplé; abstaining’ from all actions, sextet 

scale ds are uiaeolble ae ie Beye pepe | 


his interests. Every. effort of the workers to resist | 
"Ret i ora - Amount previously acknowledged - - £144 17 

Collected, Sheet 61, per Foan (Battersea) - 18 
6 18 
6 


the predatory:profit hunger of the capitalists, and 
their strivings ‘towatds' gréater economic security, 
has hig sympathy and support, For all that, the 
Socialist does not fail to criticise the ideas, organi- 


sations-and activities of his class whenevey he con- | 


siders it necessary, for he sees that. only too often 
bourgeois conceptions, and 
betray an almost eomplete ignorance of social 
science, the alae of capitalism, and the facts 
of the class-struggle. 

Thisi ignorance the bulk of the workers regard- 
ing social mattersis the greatest barrier i in the way 
of their emancipation, and to assist in its dissipation 


the Socialist considers his first and most important | 


daty. Atmong the workers he strivés to undermine | . 
| Collected. Fulham and ge he see E. d S, 4s. ; 


those bourgeois “ virtues” humilityand reverence 
for constittued autliogity and tradition——by preach- 
ing self-assertion, mdepevdénce of thought, and 
irreverence for tradition and the “ powerg that be.” 
He sees, the paralysing effect of apathetic content- 
ment. upon the minds of the proletarians, and 
endeavours to instil among them that slave virtue, 
discontent —discontent with slavery, with ex- 
ploitation, and with poverty, with every social evil: 


which it.can be proved possible toabolish. Against . 


the beguilia ethic of “universal goodwill” and 
“ brother 


” the Socialist urges upon the work- : 


ing-class, suspicion, Opposition, and hatred for their 
inveterate enemies ; thé capi a claba, 


a pil kiN ing amongst 
Wledge development ind 
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the economic basis of eapitalism, is the pressing 
need of the moment. This work of agitation the 
Socialist regards as an imperative duty. It is, 
' moreover, his. duty to make himself a fit propa- 


a ; gandist. His.code of morals embodies and insists 
it regards’ capitalism as an obsolete and evil |; upon the necessity of study and self-education, 
: wherever possible. A Socialist who neglects to do 


this is hardly worthy of the name. 


R. W. Hovstey. 
(To be Continued.) : 
oie re EE : 
‘OUR £1,000 FUND PROGRESSES. 
Our £1,000 Fund progresses very slowly. The 
following list of subse iptions was unavoidably 
| crowded out of our last isaue, and -last month's 


F ‘list has not arrived in time for insertion in this. 


issue. Now, comrades and fellow-members of the 
| working. class, to attain our object, viz., £1,000 by 
the end of the year, or before, you must do better 
than this: With the general election looming in 
‘the distance, £1,000 won’t bring us very far along 

the road towards the object we‘have in view. : 


gee —In July List. efits erald £2 10 0 should 
ie Sar ree d, £1; diner, £1; A. Ryan, 
teas otal, £2 0 0. 

“In August List. Collected Sheet 162, R. Collins should 
read, S. Beaumont, 1s.; Collins, 2s. 6d.; _ Wellwisher, 
IS. ; ‘Sympathiser, as. 6d.; H. Rudol, 1s.; Anon, ‘1s. ; 
Sympathiser, 2s.; Do., 1s.; Do., ts. ; Swiss Sub., 2s. 6d.; 
Total, 15s. 6d. 


Chexfield , - 
Maby oP - 
Stuart 
NSS. (East Dondou) 
Fairbrother (Central) 
a Todd SSUES M.T. 
qa, F Borga,; The Scont, 3x - 
Collected, Sheet 47, ,,- Wallis UBcotang) i> 
aw Sp 190 » -Curson a 
131, » Goodwin , 
Collected, Sheet 103, per Fincham (Edmonton) 
359. 9 Ross ” 
» 164, » Kenny 
(e lected, Sheet 195, per A. A. (Edmonton) D. 
acgtegor, 58.; Comrade W. C. B., 1s. ‘ies 
Auty, 2s. 6d.; T. B., £1 


” ? 


D., Sen., 28; Molly; ts.; [, W., 2s. 6d.; C.D., 
ae WL oe 48 TW Sen., ne Oe oe 
28. 6d. Soldier, 4d. ; H. W. M., 


Collected, Sheet 23, per Webb (Walthamstow) 
‘a 3 C. M. (Wood Green) - 

os LOS, se HL C.G.(Acton), D. E.H., 

', J.K., 43. 6d ; E. W., 2s. 6d.; W. B., 18s.; 
KG. 6d.; C. M., 95 E. F., 1s.; W. W., ie 


ASP; 

Collected, ? Sheet 81, nee Adams (West fom) - 

eee. ae Bates (Tottenham), G. B., 

r0s.; F. C. W. L., 2%; EB: Lamprey, 4s. ; w. 
Kinoucrth. 2s. 6d. ; Geo. Ayres, 2s 6d.; 
H. Miller, 2s. 6d. ; 7. Brown as. 6d.; F. G. 
' as. 6d. - - 

Collected, + Tottenham Branch? Ww. A. Saud. 
£1; J. H.,5s.; H. N., 28. 6d.; H. W., as. 6d. ; 
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S. S., 18.3 : 
Collected, Ears 124, saree Totvenh gan F.P.C 


_# Few ( 


A 


i Mr.and Mr;. Mills, 5s, ; Ted Morris, 15s. Southsea 


L. 
A. 


M. 


ae t, 28. .-. 


J. 


(Glasgow), 1s,each_- 


tone for Tne it. 
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ibbs, 
ast Three Railway Sympathisers,, 38.3, Mrs. 
eek 28.; Stapleburst, 1s; F. k ey 58.5 

SHS 9 a 6d. 5, WwW. S., 5s. od : 
“Out of cpa ; 


“a He 


ODIDAOCCOMO OW 


Few. Railwa Staves, jer fostilate 


c ON et to 


‘ ribeye ts-6> 6 4 


S. and A. S ( cen 8s, each . ~- 
C. Clapham (Baris) 
te Wan - 
as W. L B. 


| 


chestes), E. Lekelens 

xeter), E, R- Hardcastle 
, E. Knight 
c (Watford, 


Le M. “(Dubtin), Ze ee AS 


A. Goldsmith ( lanwell), 2s. 6d.; ~G. 
=: (Giiaaetety). 2s 6d. - ‘ 
B op Goodfellow, Te G. 


Figgins 


he. Majoz, 2s. 6d.; 
Letterick, R. Hamifton, and Jas. 


} 


- | He £180 19 4 


eer . - 7 : ee 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Here’s an item for you to make a note of—and 


CE will be held. in the Devonshire 


Hall Devonshire Road, ‘Mare -Street, Hackney ‘on 


Sunday, 20th October. 
‘open at 7 oc. 
fund. — 


copiesof theback numbers of the SocratistStanpaRp 


Commence at 6.30, doors 
Proceeds to go to the £1,000 


Will readers-and comrades who have any: spare 


detailed below kindly send same to the Head Office, 
28, Union Street, London, W1], as they are required 
for orders for bound volumes. - - 


Vol. Year. 


.. 


—_ 
0S 


13 


| Month and Serial No. 2 
Sept. (1), Oct. (2), Dec. (4). 
Tas. (5) Feb- (6 ). 

“Jan. (17), Mar. ee May (21). 

Sept. (25), Oct.*(26).. 

July (45), Aug. (36). 

1907 Nov. (39), Dec. (40). 

ei Jan. (a) 

19 Oct. (50). Nov. (51). 

1910 Feb. (66). 

1914 Sept. (121) Oct. (122), Nov. (123), 

Dec. (124). 

1915 Jan. (125), Feb, (126), Mar. (127), 
April (128), May (129), June (130), 

_ July (131), Aug. (132). 

1916 May (141°. 

1917 Tae (142), April (152). 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 


eoncnoeooeoooan 


_ of interests, 


- converted from an instrument ‘of opp 


October, 1918, 
“THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF: QREAT BRITAIN. Sg 


OBJECT, 


The ontabllaniment ofa syste 
soolety based upon the common ; 
ership and demogratioc control of the 
means and Instruments for produding 
and rn ep ah te Se dap cl and. in’ the 
interest of. the munity 


Declaration of Principles 7 


“THE. SOCIALIST | “PARTY | of. Great 
Britain 


| HOLDS— 


_ That society as at présent constituted’ is based ypon 


|- the chiang of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 


railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 


-|:. consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 


labour alone. wealth is produced. 
- That, in- society, therefore, there is ee 
sting itself as a ¢ 
between those who possess but do not produce ae 
those wha produce but ac not possess 
That this 4 tage nism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
seals cesote and their democratic control by the 


- whole 


That as 4 Ska order of social evolution the working 
class is’ the-last. class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation, of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction .of 
race OF sex. 

That this emancipation must .bé the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces.of.the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically. for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery; including these forces, may be* 
ression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ~ 

That ag political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class ™ 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master: class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hgstile to every other ‘party: 

The Soctatasr Party of Great Britain, ‘therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


S$ 
* Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Gritain, 28 "inion St., London & Priated by A. SUCKLING, 166 High St., E.6. 


~ 


~— 
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“WE MUST PRODUCE CHEAPER.’ 


THE NEW “PATRIOTIC” STUNT. 


20: 


To-day, the subject of greatest interest and 
importance to our masters, next to the successful 
prosecution of the war, is how to increase produc- 
tion—how to reach the maximum of wealth output 
-with the smallest possible expenditure in wages. 

Much has been done during the war, by dilution 
and the abolition of privileges, toward this end, 
but the capitalist looks forward to the piping times 


of peace, when the supply of labour-power will . 


exceed the demand, for a fuller realisation of his 
avaricious dreams. 

The question as to how it will affect the workers 
does not concern him ; first, because he is a capi- 
talist and therefore only interested in profits, and 
secondly because he keeps an army of unscrupu- 
lous journalists whose business it is to persuade 
the workers that whatever is beneficial to the class 
that own the means of wealth productisn, must be 
beneficial to society as a whole, and therefore to 
the working class. 

To prove, however, that an increase in produc- 
tion, side by side with a reduced wages bill, will 
improve conditions for the working class, would 
seem an impossible task ; nevertheless, the econo- 
mic quack, relying on the workers’ ignorance of 
economics, proceeds to demonstrate it. One writer 
who advocates shorter hours of labour as a means 
to increased production says that after the war— 

We shall need the greatest possible output and the 
most economical prodxction, consistent with health, to 
enable us to get the most trade and re-establish our 
position and profitably employ all our people. 

Other writers lay even greater stress on the last 
suggestion, claiming that industry is run by the 
capitalists as much to give employment as to obtain 
profits. Hence we find an economic quack mea- 
suring a capitalist’s usefulness to society by the 
number of “‘hands”’ he employs. 


It is perfectly true that the capitalists of every: 
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concern have a keen desire to employ more and 
more workers, but there is a proviso—markets must 
be assured in order that the surplus-value produced 
by the additional workers can be realised in profits 
on the same scale. For that reason only, and only 
in that sense, is the capitalist interested in giving 
employment to the workers (ignoring, of course, 
for the moment, his inborn antipathy to work him- 
self). He employs the workers when by doing so 
he obtains profits. In the past, when new mac- 
hines and methods have enabled him to increase 
output while at the same time reducing the num- 
ber of his workers, he has never objected on the 


score that unemployment would be intensified. | 


Neither has he hesitated to advertise extensively 
among the nations of the earth for workers with 
which to flood the labour market, long before the 
wage-slaves who were ‘“‘his own countrymen” were 
absorbed. .In short, the record of the capitalist 
class speaks for itself. Ever since the days when 
our peasant forefathers were driven off the land in 
order that they might be available for the fore- 
runners of the modern capitalists in the towns. up 
to the present day, it has been one of the chief 
concerns of our masters to have a substantial 
margin of unemployed, and for two reasons. F; rst, 
to keep down wages, and second, to be called u pon 
in case of a sudden expansion in trade. 

There is another side to the question, however. 
The capitalists of every land want “the greatest 
possible output, the most economical production, 
and the most trade.” They know that the world 
market is limited, that within a certain period, say 
one year, the world’s population can only absorb a 
limited amount of wealth, and that goods or wealth 
produced beyond this amount will be left on the 
owners’ hands. The same applies to those goods 
whose owners, for some reason, fail to place them 
on the market at the prices ruling there. Hence 
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the need for the most economical production, in 
- other words, for the maximum of labour-power in 
exchange for a minimum wage. “Consistent with 
health” is capitalist irony, because the workers’ 
health is never studied except for the purpose of 
increasing their productive power. 

The other side peeps out in the sentence “‘to 
enable us to get the most trade.” The workers of 
of each country must submit to ‘ the most econo- 
mical production” in order to assure to their mas- 
ters ‘“‘the most trade.” Thus they enter into a 
new form of warfare against the workers of other 
countries in the interests of their masters. And 
when the capitalists of one nation succeed in 
obtaining the “most trade,” and their workers 
demand higher wages, because the masters can 
afford to pay them, these same masters reward 
them with the sack, and entice the workers of 
other lands to fill their jobs. Where, then, do the 
workers of the world come in, whether they win 
for their masters markets or wars? — 

The capitalist group of evéry nation will point 
to their own prosperity as evidence that employ- 
ment is good, when they deem it necessary to 
gloss over the unemployed army—that instrument 
of coercion against-their workers. They boast that 
there is no sentiment in business, and an unem- 
ployed army is necessary to their business. In the 
past they have—except in a few rare instances, 
chiefly occupational—always been blessed with a 
solid margin ; the future is full of promise for them, 
and we can rely on them to make the most of their 
opportunities in order to coerce the workers into 
the economic war. 

Already in the mad race for markets we are told 
that— 

The old slack methods have given way to something 
approaching American hustle. Supervision is more 
strict, rest times have been reduced, furnaces are bigger 
and hotter, machines run faster, tools and appliances 
are heavier and need more strength and nerve for their 
manipulation, shops are more noisy and crowded, dusty 
and hot, materials are harder to work, labour is more 
fatiguing and hazardous. 


But, like everything parasitic, the capitalist is 
insatiable. The concerns in which his capital is 
invested must either beat their c»mpetitors in the 
race for cheaper production or go under. And 
concerns do go under almost daily, their share of 
the market being taken up by.their competitors, 
while the workers they have employed swell the 
unemployed army until they can be “profitably 
employed” by other capitalists, 

Capitalist governments have for years made 


promises to deal with unemployment—they have 


even made pretence of doing something—but the 
evil has grown One government gave us Labour 


Exchange3i—to find jobs for the unemployed, they’ 


said —but all these institutions did was to save the 
capitalist time and money in his search for the 
workers he neaded. ‘The latest suggestion is that 
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hours of labour should be reduced, but those who 
advance it claim that a reduction in hours would 
result in greater production. Coming from those 
who a that the workers should be more fully 
employed, this suggestion is a curiosity in logic. 

But the richest contribution to the whole dis- 
cussion has been made by the “Committee on 
Adult Education.” They say: 

Industry exists for man, and not man for industry. 
The world seems to have been carried on in the opposite 
principle, and it will be no easy.task to alter it. 

Rich in irony is this utterance when we get be- 
hind the camouflage of assumed innocence, for the 
committee know that industry is run for their 
class, that they, as a class, own the nature-given 
material of the earth, that the dispossessed workers 
of the world, owning nothing but their energy, are 
forced by hunger to sell éven that as a commodity. 
They know that the factory with its raw material 
and machinery absorbs the commodity labour- 
power, and out of the union comes surplus-value 
to be realised in profits. To them the working- 
class is god-given—a class to work for them while 
they luxuriate in idleness. 

Industry will only exist for man when man con- 
trols industry, To-day the workers cannot control 
industry because the means of wealth-production 
are owned by the capitalist class, and their owner- 
ship is defended, through their Parliament, by armed 
forces. 

Until the working-class control industry, industry 
will exist for the capitalist class, as it exists to-day. 
And the working-class can only control industry 
when they own the means of wealth-production. 
Ownership of the means of wealth-production is 


the basis of capitalist domination; their ownership, | 


however, is maintained politically, and until their 
political power is broken, or acquired by the 
working-class, the latter cannot take possession of 


the means of wealth-production. Before industry | 
—or production and distribution—can exist for } 
man, therefore, the working-class must organise | 
as a Socialist Party; second, secure control of the | 


political machine; third, take possession of the 
means of wealth-production; and fourth, establish 
society on a Socialist basis by arranging for the 
democratic control of production and distribution 
by the whole of the people. F. F. 


A Branch of the Party has been formed in the 
North-west London District. All communications 
to be addressed in the first instance to the General 


Secretary at Head Office, 28, Union Street, London, 


W.1. a 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to | 


obtain the Sooratisr SranparD through the usual 
channels should communicate with the H ead 
Office, 28 Union Street, W., 1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 


November 1918. 


BY THE WAY. 
— — 0:0——_——_. 

Mr. Lid. George in his Manchester speech once 
again crossed the t’s and dotted the i’s of the 
Socialist propagandist. It was in dealing with the 
lessons of the war that the Prime Minister told his 
hearers that “the State must take a more constant 
and more saan interest in the health and fit- 
ness of the people.” Why this interest was to be 
manifested was in order to maintain the Empire, 
and because the war and the need for fighters had 
shown what a pitiable caricature capitalist society 
had reduced its wage slaves to. The speaker went 
on to say— : 

I asked the Minister of National Service how man 
more men could we have put into the fighting ranks if 
the health of the country had been properly looked 
after. I staggered at the reply. It was a considered 
reply. It was, “At least one million.” . . . Here we 
are combing out the essential industries . . . and yet 
you had a million men who, if the State had taken 
proper care of the fitness of the people, would have been 
available for the war. . . . I solemnly warn my fellow- 
countrymen that you cannot maintain an Ar Empire 
with a C3 population. Unless this lesson is learned war 
is vain.—“Daily News,” Sept. 13th, 1918. 

Now, I submit that this is a pretty strong indict- 
ment of capitalism. Strange, is it not, that it should 
require a world war to bring home to our rulers the 
truth of our contention of the indifference, even to 
the point of callousness, in the treatment meted out 
to the workers in the piping times of peace by the 
master class? Mate, it’s up to you! Is capitalism 
worth fighting for’? Think it over! 
* 


Next our glib-tongued orator turned his attention 
to unpacking a box of red herrings, termed in these 
days reconstruction. The question of housing re- 
form was an essential feature in improving the 
health of the people; healthier conditions of work- 
shops, and wages which will sustain life in full 
vigour ; more attention to be paid to the schools 
encouragement of production and national assist. 
ance: all these things are offered as tempting 
baits to the unwary to lure them into further sup- 
port of capitalist apologists. Coming to close grips 
with this specious thing, he adds— Oo 

Let us have it when the nation is ridi i 
of a high purpose ere it comes ion are naeaay 


That is the time to reconstruct, that is the time to build f 
—when there is the spirit of fraternity throughout the | 


land, when there is no longer rich and poor, on 

or other, but one people, one spirit, one paiboss, me 
soul—to lift our native land, not merely above the 
menace of a foreign foe, but above the wretchedness, the 
squalor, the horror, the misery which so many men and 
oe and children who live on the.hearthstones of 
" os oe ae been enduring. I have been amongst 
i e an n is thi 
Roe ter ae “tks ow it, and I want to see this thing 


All these things are offered to the cred 
! ulous if th 
will but bow dow and worship him. Bat le 
ause for a moment and ask if he will really “‘de- 

ver the goods.” What of the promises made years 
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a er 
ago? What of the land campaign, the 1909 budget, 


the easier and pleasanter road, the road through 
fields of waving corn, and the benefits to be con- 
ferred on long-suffering humanity by the insurance 
act. Long years of office and a total inability to 
deliver the goods in the past emboldens me to say 
that these fine words are but empty vapourings. 

* * 


* 
In these days when shorta ipping i 
ge of shipping is a 
continual cry, the following sntwaneement is 
illuminating,— from South Africa this time— 


A boat arrived here the other day with 
mot d 
racehorses for Solly Joel, but no aoails or anyihine “ok 
any use to the general community. No ships can be 
ann for wheat, wool, hides, and a thousand and one 
pings chat are rented at home in England, but a ship 
n be easily spared for Solly Joel’ 
etc.—“Daily News,” Aug. 28th, aie} Sree 


Cheerful news this for those who “spot” winners 
and “back” horses. But what matters it for those 
who lack the necessaries of lifeso long as we main- 
tain this glorious form of sport ? 

* ® 


. | 
More business ability! Recently M ) 

! y Mr. J. M. Hogge, 

M.P., was speaking at Liverpool, where he eaaneh 

following letter received by a discharged soldier— 


The Minister of Pensions has decided to contin 
pension at the rate of 22s. od. a week from July an ais 
till January 31, 1919, then at the rate of 19s 6d. for 
life, at the expiration of which you will again be medi- 
cally examined with a view to consideration of your 
claim for further pension. 


Funny, isn’t it? Evidently the age of miracles is 
not yet passed. 
* + 
Whilst so many people are busily employed with 
the mote in the German’s eye regardless of the 
beam in their own it is interesting to read President 
Wilson’s Proclamation condemning manifestations 
of the mob spirit. I read: 


There have been many lynchings, and every one of 
them has been a blow at the heart of ordered law and 
humane justice. : 

No man who loves America, no man who really cares 
for her fame and honour and character, or who is truly 
loyal to her institutions, can justify mob action while 
the courts of justice are open and the Governments of 
the States and nations are ready to do their duty. 

We are at this very moment fighting lawless passion. 
Germany has outlawed herself among the nations be- 
cause she has disregarded the sacred obligations of law 
and has made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate 
her disgraceful example. 

I say plainly that Sve American who takes part in 
the action of a mob, or who gives it any sort of counten- 
ance, 1s no son of this great democracy, but its betrayer 
“Star,” Sept. 3rd, ae oe 


In this “land of the free” we are also acquain 
_t ted 
with the mob spirit. One has only to sailite mind 


recent happenings at Plumstead Common and 
Abbey Wood. And we have no recollection of gee- 


- Ing any condemnation of such tactics by those who 


are alleged to be the custodians of the rights of 
small nations. Tue Soovr. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

All communications for the Executive Committee, 
subscriptions fo the Sociarrst Sranparb, articles, 
ond correspondence submitted for insertion therein 
should be addressed,—The Socialist Party of Great Bri- 
tain, 28 Union Street, London, W., 1.—to whom Money 
Orders should ‘be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 


at the Head Office every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS - 
' welve Months, post free ..- Is. 6d. 
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We have received copies of letters that have 
passed between the Socialist Labour Press, of 50, 
Renfrew Street, Glasgow, and Mr. G. N. Barnes on 
the subject of the closing down of that press, and 
have been asked for some comment on the matter. 

Briefly, the facts are as follows. Over three 
months ago the police raided the premises of the 
Socialist. Labour Press, dismantled the machinery, 
confiscated necessary parts of it, and so effectually 
prevented the carrying on of the firm’s printing 
business, the chief part of which was the printing 
of the “Socialist.” 

After protests in certain official quarters, Mr. 
Barnes was written to. His two replies show first 
an ignorance of the case, and second, inaccurate 
information resulting from his inquiries. On these 
points the §.L.P. answers completely disprove 
Barnes’ assertions that thé ‘‘identity had been con- 
cealed” of the persons responsible for certain 
publications printed by the Socialist Labour Press. 
Two out of the three men had been prosecuted, 
though in one case the prosecution was dropped, 
while the police had paid visits to.the house and 
held interviews with the third person. Such in- 
accuracies’ and mis-statements are common with 
Ministers and officials, and simply show that Barnes 
is no exception to the rule. 

There is, however, one assumption upon which 
both Mr. Barnes and the 8.L.P. agree. This is the 
notion that government by a ruling class can be 
other than “despotic” in dealing with its slaves. 
Thus Mr. Barnes in his first letter says : — 

I must say that your statement as to a despotic 

Government preventing free expression of opinion on 
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thé part of working-class movements doesn’t carry 
conviction. 


And in the second letter he states :— 

There is no question of the Government preventing 
free expression of opinion on the part of working-class 
movements 

The Government merely took the only course open 
toit to check the activities of persons who were working 
against the interests of the Nation. 

In the covering letter accompanying the copies 

of the correspondence, the secretary of the S.L.P. 
states :— 

~ Quite apart from the fact that we are at a great dis- 

advantage, and suffering considerable loss . . . the 

Principle of a Free Press is at stake. 

That Mr. Barnes should take up the attitude 
given above is quite understandable. He is a 
member of the working class who has been given 
@ position and a salary to mislead and deceive the 
workers with the stale lies about “Freedom,” 
‘‘Democracy,” ‘‘Liberty,” and the rest. 

But the 8.L.P. claims to be clear'and sound in 
its knowledge of the slave position of the working 
class. Anyone armed with this knowledge would 

easily understand that the slaves of society are 
-completely under the control of the master class, 
whose rule is only modified by the needs of the 
system as it develops and the benefit to be derived 
from a. smooth working of production, often ob- 
tained by giving certain concessions to deluded 
workers. But the ruling class have the decision 
in their hands whenever they fancy their interests 
will be served by any particular action. 

‘‘Freedom of Speech,” ‘‘Free Press,” ‘‘ Freedom 
of Assembly,” etc., are hypocritical phrases suc- 
cessfully used to muddle working-class minds. 
Under capitalism there is not, nor has there ever 
been, any of these things. 

Before the war meetings could only be held either 
by direct permission or on the sufferance of. the 
police. Whenever the authorities, or even sub- 
ordinate officials, wished, the meetings were stopped, 


and the Commissioner of Police could legally refuse - 


to give any reason for his action. Printers’ offices 
could be, and were, raided and. publications: sup- 
pressed at the discretion of the authorities. After 
the raid other action— such as prosecution on some 
legal point—might be taken, but this was not 
necessary, and often was not done. 

When the war started the passing of the Defence 
of the Realm Act brought these powers to a focus 
and enabled action to be taken rapidly and without 
the formalities that had been usual in certain cases. 
The so-called great English charter of personal 
liberty—the Habeas Corpus Act—is overridden by 
it,and scores of men and women have been arrested, 
thrown into jail and left there, without trial and 
even without any charge being preferred against 
them, and inquiries are met with the curt answer 
—when one is given—that it is under D.O.R.A. 
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Often they will refuse to state under which regula- 

jon even the action is being taken. 

This vast engine of power is at the disposal not 
only of the Government and Ministers, but also of 
a large number of lesser officials who can use it in 
any case they wish. 

With this simple glaring fact before us, how 
shallow and foolish it sounds to claim that there is 
any ‘Principle of a Free Press” or ‘Freedom of 
Speech” for the wage-slaves! They have them not 
and never have had. The S.L.P. claim to the con- 
trary. gives large support to the mouth-pieces of 
the master class—from G. N. Barnes and Sam 
Gompers to the “Daily Mail” and “Daily News” — 
that we are a “Free People” fighting to make the 
world ‘‘Safe for Democracy.” 

The reasons for this misunderstanding is to be 
found in the ignorance and incorrect conception of 
the S.L.P. in the matters of political and economic 
power and organisation. They have glorified the 

tter and belittled the former in spite of the facts 
around them. | 

Never have modern wage slaves been so favour- 
ably placed for fighting by economic methods as 
during this war. The demand for labour-power 
has far exceeded the available supply ; the orders 
given firms have been extremely urgent, and in 
most cases prices have been whatever the.capitalists 
liked to ask. With no unemployed army outside 
the factory gates, and therefore no blacklegs avail- 
able, the “economic power” of the masters has been 
reduced. to its lowest limits under the'system, yet 
they have won every battle they decided to fight. 

The Clyde engineers were beaten and their 
leaders deported. The Barrow engineers were de- 
feated. The Coventry engineers and the air-craft 
workers lost their struggle. The more general 
strike of the engineers throughout the country was 
a failure. The Clyde shipwrights were driven back 
in about a week, and the London air-craft strike 
failed to save Rock, the shop-steward. 

How came the masters to win so easily under 
conditions so vastly favourable to the workers? By 
their “economic power” or “organisation”? No! 
It was by their control of POLITICAL PO WER, 
and that alone, that they were able to dictate to 
their slaves the terms: “Either work on our con- 
ditions or face death in the firing line.” It was by 
their control of the political machinary that they 
extended and consolidated their power in the form 
of D.O.R.A. 

While the masters have this control it is quite 
misleading to urge the workers to fight for the 

rinciple of a Free Press” or ‘Freedom of 

peech.” No such principles exist under this 
System. 
, the only way to obtain these “Freedoms” is the 
Socialist way. _That'is by organising to take con- 
ol of the political powers for the purpose of enter- 
Og into possession of the means of life—the land 
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and instruments for producing and distributing 
wealth. ~ 

In this greatest of all class struggles the workers 
are quite correct in seizing every vantage point and ' 
every opportunity for spreading their propaganda 
and organisation ; but they will be utterly mistaken 
and will only add to their own confusion by con- 
founding these necessary detail struggles with the 
central object of the battle, or raising them into 
‘*Principles” that have no existence in reality. 

It is above all necessary to keep clear the great 
central fact that the workers are wage-slaves to the 
master Class, that therefore they are existing in 
slave conditions, and that they will only obtain 
their freedom by capturing political power for the 
purpose of abolishing their slavery. 


MR. LONG SAYS OUR HEROES DIED FOR 
GERMAN COLONIES. 


We have been frequently told by those in au- 
thority over us that this war is not a war of con- 
quest, but a war of right against might in order to 
make the world safe for democracy. This being so 
one is at a loss to understand why Mr. Walter Long, 
when addressing the Colonial Pressmen on the 
subject of the German Colonies, should have de- 


_ livered himself of these words: 


I am here to-night to say that if these territories 
are returned to Germany the sacrifice of our heroes will 
have been made in vain. The spirits of those men will 
‘come from their graves and rebuke you if the Pen is so 
cowardly as to give back what the Sword has won.— 
“Daily News,” § pt. 27th, 1918. . 

After all is said and done it would appear to bea 
case of ‘‘Let him take who has the power and let 
him keep who can.” In other words, the endorse- 
ment of the gospel of might. els 


—_—_— 


Will readers and comrades who have any spare 
copies of the back numbers of the SocraList SranDARD 
detailed below kindly send same to the Head Office, 
28, Union Street, London, W.1, as they are required 
for orders for bound volumes. 


Vol. Year. Month. 

1904 Sept., Oct., Dec. 

1905 Jan., Feb. 

1906 Jan., Mar., May. 

1906 Sept., Oct. 

1907 July, Aug. 

1907 Nov., Dec. 

1908 Jan. 

1908 Oct., Nov. 

1910 Feb. 

1914 Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

1915 Jan. Feb., Mar., April, May, 
June, July, Aug. 

1916 May. 

1917 Jan., April. 
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SOCIETY AND MORALS. 


—————— 


PART X.. MORALS AND SOCIALISM. 
0:0 ——_2—— 

The need for the efficient organisation of the 
Socialist movement has enforced, as a part of its 
moral principles, a stern “‘ party discipline.” Faced 
by innumerable obstacles, surrounded and attacked 
by every agency of the ruling class, the butt of 
misrepresentation, the hunting-ground of the 
would-be demagogue, self-seeking “leader” and 
agent provocateur, the revolutionary organisation 
can only maintain its integrity unsullied and its 
vitality unweakened by being democratic in con- 
stitution, definite in principles, ‘self-critical, and 
by the rigorous exclusion of non-revolutionary 
elements. The Socialist must be loyal to his party 
organisation and vigorous in its defence. He holds 
as despicable traitors those who, while affirming 
their adherence to Socialist principles by mouth, 
deny those principles by acting in contradiction to 
their implications. cae 

Owing to the cosmopolitan nature of capitalism, 
the economic and_social status of the workers is 
fundamentally the same the world over. They 
have the same problems to face in every country, 
like interests to satisfy, and a common enemy to 
combat. Evidently, therefore, proletarian revolu- 
tionary morality is of international application. 

This ‘Internationalism” of the Socialist move- 
ment is in direct antagonism to that national 
sentiment which is fostered by the bourgeoisie 
under the name of “patriotism.” Despite cosmo- 
politan finance, the growth of world trade, and the 
fact that the capitalist class is internationally solid 
when faced with the opposition of the proletariat, 
the politics of the bourgeoisie have always been 
predominantly ‘‘national” in character. This has 
been so because, during the evolution of the 
bourgeoisie, their class power became consolidated 
into numerous national governments which could 
not expand in pow'r territorially for the purpose 
of enabling the acquisition of further economic ad- 
vantages and resources without sooner or later 
coming into conflict. With the rise of Imperialism 
this “national antagonism” became exceedingly 
acute and, as we have seen, “patriotism” received 
a still greater moral significance. by reason of its 


_ being the prime mental agent in the satisfaction of 


the imperialist needs of the capitalist class. 

But the class-conscious worker sees that “nation- 
alism”’ is a snare in the path towards emancipation. 
Not only does it serve to cloud the class issue within 
the nation, but it also hinders the workers of the 
world from recognising and acting up to their unity 
of interest. To the Socialist, therefore, national 
pride, like racial aloofness, is a contemptible and 


pernicious prejudice which it is highly immoral for’ 


any Socialist to uphold or give way to. 
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What significance has the “fatherland” or the 
“glory of Eispire” for the wage-slave whose only 
guarantee of livelihood rests on his ability to sell 
his labour-power? None! save that it receives from 
political superstitions inculcated and carefully nur- 
tured by agents of the dominant class. ‘“‘ Workers 
of all lands unite!” will inevitably be the watch- 
word of the latter-day revolutionary. 

For that organ of oppression and of capitalist 
protection and attack—militarism—-together with 
closely-allied phenomenon—“war”—through which 
are sacrificed millions of workers on the altar of 
Profit, the Socialist cannot possibly have anything 
but the liveliest hatred. He never fails to unveil 
their hideous reality to his fellow-workers. Never- 
theless, being a stern realist, he does not allow 
himself to be led into the delusion, so fervently 
held to by idealistic pacifists, that the use of force 
itself is futile aud unjustifiable. The use of force 
is never an end in itself but always a means to an 
end. History shows that, whilst force has frequently 
served as a means of subjection and a preserver of 
enslavement, it has also been indispensable to any 
movement of revolt on the part of the oppressed. 

“Strife” is likewise considered by many so-called 
“advanced thinkers” to be in itself immoral, and 
by these the Socialist doctrine of the class-war is 
discredited and disliked. As we have seen, how- 
ever, Socialist principles are not deductions from 
any “absolute ideals,” but have been arrived at by 
a study of the actual evolution of human society ; 
and such a study shows that class-struggles have 
been, and that inevitably, the medium of social 
progress. The proletarian revolutionary movement, 
thérefore, clearly recognises the necessity of a con- 
sciously organised struggle against the forces of 
Opposition and reaction, together with the vital 
importance of acquiring that social and political 
power by the use of which alone it can institute 
social control of the means of life. 


Conclusion and Summarv, 


With the emancipation of the workers achieved 
through economic socialisation human society will 
enter upon a new phase of its existence. With the 
forces of production democratically used by and for 
society, economic exploitation will become impos- 
sible and class distinctions a thing of the past. 
Then the prevailing ethical code will no longer 
represent, as it has done for so many centuries, the 
interests merely of a minority of the community. 
Asin the far back savage and barbaric communism 
the social organism will be s harmonious structure 


_in which the welfare of each and every member is 


conditional upon the well-being of the society as a 
whole. 

But whereas the morality of tribal society was 
narrow because the groups were small and ex- 
clusive, the communism of the future will be em- 
bracing, and probably as wide as the human race 
itself. Thus the “brotherhood of man,” often 
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dreamt about but never achieved, will become a 
living reality. Grounded upon the world-wide 
inter-dependence of economic processes, such a 
“world” society will leave as little room for national 
and racial antagonisms as for those of class. 

Moreover the elaborate political machinery which 
to-day is necessary to enforce the most vital tenets 
of the capitalistic code will be rendered functionless 

‘and obsolete, because the incentive to act in a 
manner menacing to the social system will have 
diminished to insignificance. Free from drudgery 
and emancipated from the miseries or even possi- 
bility of material poverty, having access to every 
avenue of knowledge and art, the men and women 
of the future will also witness the reconciliation 
between egoism and altruism, because through 
economic democracy the merging of the interests 
of the individual in that of the whole community 
will have been for the first time rendered com- 
pletely possible. 

The writer has in this series of essays attempted 
to give a brief account of the changes which have 
taken place in human society with especial empha- 
sis upon the co-relative changes in the opinions of 
men as to which modes of conduct and principles 
of living were good and which were bad in the 
moral sense. In thus epitomising the results arrived 
at by the wide researches of many historians and 
sociologists, many points, even important ones, 
have necessarily been omitted. The outstanding 
features of each epoch have alone been dealt with. 
But as an introduction to an immense subject, 
rendered in simple language, to members of the 
working class, its purpose will have been served 

+if it succeeds in dissipating, even in a slight de 
gree, those superstitions prevalent in the minds of 
80 many workers, that what is “right or wrong” 
always has been and always will be, and that social 
phenomena, such as the division into classes and 
the wages system are anything more than temporary 
and relatively short-lived products of changes in 
une material conditions under which men have 
ived. 

' This last point is important, for a wider appreci- 
ation of the truth of the ‘“ materialist conception of 
history” is a necessary factor in achieving that 
supreme aim towards which the writer has made 
this humble contribution —the emancipation of the 
proletariat. | 

Let us now, in conclusion, recall to the reader’s 
mind some of the essential facts set forth in this 
rather disconnected series of essays. First, the 
nature of morality was discussed, and it was seen 
to consist of certain opinions regarding conduct 
and the principles which underlie it. These 
Opinions are forced upon mea by the social 1:fe 
which they lead. The impulse to moral activity 
was seen to be based upon certain instinctive 
sociable feelings which antedate, the existence of 
man himself, and are to be found among all the 
higher animals which live in organised communi- 
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ties. Then it was shown that the evolution of the 
artificial appliances and processes which, among 
animals, man alone has been able to use in main- 
taining existence, is the root cause of the changes 
in the form of his social aggregations. 

Following these changes in greater detail from 
the rudest organisations of savagery to the capita- 
list civilisation of our own -day it was seen that, 
along with changing needs and interests, went a 
corresponding development’ in outlook, in men’s 
notions of good and evil, right and wrong. Parri- 
cide, cannibalism, incest, and group-marriage, 
once normal and moral, through the pressure of 
economic change became immoral. Maternal “‘law’’ 
makes way for the dominance of the patriarch. 
Polygamy, then normal, is later superseded by 
monogamy. Chattel slavery becomes the basis of 
society, and its many horrors are upheld by the 
moral law until, at a later date, having become 
obsolete, it is declared anathema. Serfdom passes 
through the same phases. | 

Wage-labour and “free contract” become lauded 
to the skies, and along with the “rights of capital” 
are declared the only just and moral basis of 
society. Competition is now the “life of industry,” 
and free trade, according to the cant of Liberalism, 
the ‘‘hope of humanity.” Imperialism dashes this 
hope to the ground and substitutes the patriot s 
answer to the call of empire as the virtue par 
excellence. Only by the clear-eyed workers for the 
proletarian revolution is the veil torn from these 
hypocritical shibboleths revéaling naked the profit- 
hunger of capital, of the bourgeois interests. 

Spurning the ideals, the threadbare theories and 
canting morality of decadent capitalism, the Social- 
ist formulates his own code of morality upon those 
principles and ideals which flow from the logic of 
Marxism. ‘Socialist morality is revolutionary be- 
cause its ideal is the overthrow of bourgeois society 
and the institution of communism ; it is critical 
because it ruthlessly analyses all the manifold in- 
stitutions, opinions and motives supported by and 
themselves in turn supporting existing society; it 
is scientific beeayse based upon the findings of 
Chociology ; it is a-fighting morality because it pro- 
motes the class-war and provides the discipline 
and fervour necessary for the revolutionary struggle ; 
it is proletarian because the Socialist movement 
draws its vitality and strength from the working 
class who, alone in modern society, are fitted by 
their mode and condition of life to accept the 
Socialist Ideal. R. W. Houstey. 

THe Enp. 

MR. HUGHES DAY BY DAY. 
AtGlasgowon Wednesday. At Aberdeen on Thursday. 
In Britain, before the war, In Britain, before the war, 
conditions were sordidand thespark of divine fire had 
depressing — millions on been choked by the ashes 
the verge of starvation, of prosperity. 
living on the brink of a 


dreadfuli abyss. “Daily News,” 2.9.1918. 
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THE LITTLE TAMBOURINE. 


We publish below our fourth list of subscribers 
to our £1,000 Fund. Did we start off with too 
much of a sprint. or how is it that we have got 
winded before a quarter of the distance has been 
covered. When some four months ago the mantle 
of Old Moore dropped upon our shoulders, we 
showed that certain events looming in the distance 
made very urgent a fighting fund. Our prophecy 
seems now nearer fulfilment than even we expected 
then, yet our fund falls a long way short of what 
we asked for. We earnestly and hupefully appeal 
to all the comrades and readers of/this paper to 
do all that is required to reach the total we have 
aimed at, and even to double it, while there is 
yet time. 


FOURTH LIST. 


Amount previously acknowledged - 
Members of Leigh Socialist Party -  - 
Watford Branch . “ - : 


The Rebels 


J. W. 


Pass G. B., 5s.; H. W., 2s. 6d. (Wat- 


ford) - 3 


R. W. 


E. F. 
W. S. 
Goltz 


F. Foy - - 

Oscar Paisley - 

L. Vinitsky - 
G. Levant 


A. T. 
R. E., 


A. McLean - : 


Sheet 


99 


99 


~, 


Desborough 


Connelly - 


in France 


142, J. Haughton (Tottenham) 
123, F. Hicks 
193, R. Collins 
144, F. Fryer 
146, D. Godfrey 
186, D. Godfrey 
143, E. A.S. . = 
147, Treasurer — ae ‘= : 
55, M. Green and M. Lipman (Hackney) 
22, G. Higgs (Walthamstow) - - 
14, C. Revelle (Wood Green) - 
138, J. Wray mo ~ 
167, W. J. Harris _,, i. : 
76, G. T. Wilson (West Ham) 
83, C. Parker ‘ - 
11, P. Hallard + a 
163, R. Temple (Edmonton 
38, F. Hawes 9 
140, J. Hodges . 
— A. Jacobs (East London) - 
176, A. Barker (Tooting) . 
177, H. “ allis ‘s 
173, H. Hutchins |,, | 
41, H. Hutchins _,, 
43, A. Elliott 9” 
66, F. Craske (Battersea) 
65, A. J. ” - 


Total 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBIECT. 


The establishment of a system o1 
soolety based upon the common own. 
ership and demoocratio control of the 
means and instruments for produoing 
and distributing wealth by and In’ the 
interest of the whole community 

ener nes ey 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living (i.e., land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess ‘but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

. That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the masterclass, by thé conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. ; 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 


. that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
_ converted from an instrument of oppression into the 


agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, theeiece. 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system tick deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


nema TY 
Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 

form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


nn mee a raenl bE TORN Un me 
Published by THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Grest Britain, 28 !/nion St., London & Priated by A. SUCKLING, 166 High St., E.6. 
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he Offical orp a THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, 


No. i Vou.l5) ‘LONDON, DECEMBER 1918, ~ (Mommy, One Penny 


MARTIAL LAW ELECTION. 
| VOTE ‘THUS: 


LIBERAL Sees 
ae _INCLUDING LABOUR, 


The Socialist Party, 


owing ‘to lack of means, are unable to put up ca 
ndidates at 
is Election, but ever : P 


: y voter who adheres to Socialist principles may vote for 
cialisma by writing the word SOCIALISM; across his or her ballot paper as shown 
Dove. Fo do this is to register a demand for a Socialist candidate, — 
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With s suddensfos only equalled by that of ite | 90 wouh cilia: 
wed has come tora standstill as far, at least, as-) Socialists would be returned. Faili 


be quite-clear that, due either to apathy-or ig 


the chief opponents are con : sf, due either 80 apaitey oF i 
7 ance, the majority desired to retam capitals 


“While the strain imposed upon Germany became » 
apparel veal when if was deen. that she was na 7 
- able to spare men or material to help Balgasie, the 
strict’ censorship, combined with the skilfully 
conducted retreat of her armies on the Western | 
front, prevented outsiders from realisingshow near 


the breaking-point had: been approached internally. . 


‘Ini able rumours are flying about ‘concern- 
i eke coulidacs tn Geresey rt the sor 
ralistile{nirmation is malt: possibly due as much 
tothe Beaiivh ceneor as to the lack of correspon- 
AE ionctpeets the expecienn ot: Rossin in 1017 
is seemingly being repeated in Germany. A s0- 

ted Borislict cabinet has been formed cdnsisting 
Cie members of the Social:Democratie Party—: 


hert, Scheidemann, and Landsberg—and three 


m tue Independent Socialist Party—Haase, 
Drenen aod Barth, _ Pherlast is claimed: by some 
papers to be a member of the’ “ Spartacus.’ «group 


of the ‘Independents, ’ but. other papers deny 


mAs i Soa pect ea ns . 
‘appear that a conflict is already raging 
as Ne onsite a Constituent Assembly shall is 
called or a Soviet Parliament on the model o 
ja i be set up.’ . | ; 

: That Moe Schuldbeneah group skould have seized 
the opportunity. to take office is quite in line with 
their previous auctions. In outlook and spnowprion 
of social forecs ant) developments they stan fe 
about the game level as the Labour Party of t is 
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uid show the need for further & 3 


ee Pees forge. “ghall be. pro- 
the wealth of society decide a ay a teen 
part of & so-called 
Socialist Cabinet to use the spositions-t Bpecu- 
liar circumstances of- the moment have pla ie 
their’ hands, fer the purpose .of ¢s ablis 


| “Socialism”. from above must end in-# pase 


the aa omed outside. ~1t would be the 


of folly to suppose that the two greatest pepe 


4 ° ¥. e - ; Grea tain, 
countries ‘in the world, Americaand Greet, h 
entered into this gigantic strugg] to abe eo our 
talism. On the contrary, it was \to maintam 


extend that system that the uagareleied ieee ter | 


has taken: place, and these nations will take-all the 


steps necessary ‘still to-be. taken for the achieve 


: se attempt 
t of that object, Let the working class att 
to take possession of the means of production, even 


| ; aner’ ‘have done 
in the indeterminate manner that. they hev 
is Russia and as soon as they can be spared armed 


forces will’ be sent to ‘restore order” and e estab- 
lish peace.” : 2 


December, 1918 


The significant terms of thé Armistices granted 
to Austria, Turkey, and Germany show clearly the 
end in-view. Turkey is to be allowed to retain 

gufficient forces to “preserve order” in Armenia. 
The’ cold-blooded cynicism of this arrangement. 
afterall the howling of the capitalist Press about 
“Armenian massacres by the Turks,” shows ‘to 
what depths of foul hypocrisy the capitalist class 
can descend. = 
Austria is toretain twenty divisions under arma, 
While-we are not told the number of men assigned 
to a division, a moderate estimate would give over 
300,000 men under ‘this c'ause. The people of 
Austria-have thrown over the'r royal family and its 
relations, and the Allies are afraid that in thé con- 
fusion existing there the working class may fail to 
appreciate properly the beauty and benefit of fully- 
developed capitalism. So the 300,000 are left for 
thepurpos: of'persuading them toadont aright view. 
In vse of Germany, while the Allies- have 
demanded the surrender of sufficient guns: and 
munitiona to render the reopening of the war by 
the German Army against the Allies quite hopeless, 
that army is allowed to retain as much of the war. 
material ‘remaining as they can. carry across the 
Rhine:‘inside the period of the Armistice, Here 
again the need for “preserving order” and “safe- 
guarding’ property” is the. reason behind the 
“concession.” . ~~ ~ res ts cp 
The formation: of Soldiers’ Councils by the men 
stationéd in various parts of the country is already 
arousing anxiety among the master class. The 
apitaliet Press calls upon these councils to exer- 
isea ‘moderating’ influence upon the extremists, 
who aresaid to be “Bolsheviat agents.’ Doubtless 
we shall‘soon hear of Russian gold being used to 
orrupt the Germans ! . ieee ; 
According to the correspondent of the “‘ Daily 
News” (25.11.1918)— Se oe 

Order maybe preserved in Germany if the troops can 
be got to their homes uickly and disarmed, and if the 
respective federated Geese: have courage and 
energy to master the Soldiers’ and Workmen's 
Councils, 
The idea behind this suggestion is not difficult 

0 discover, Evidently the capitalist-class is ho jing 
hat @ sufficient number of officers and suldiers 
hay be found still holding “ patriotic” and “‘na- 
onalist” views, who can be persuaded to take 
ders from the master class for the purpose. of 
saving society.” ‘Tf these “loyal” troops can be 
plected quickly, and if—as the “Daily Nexs” 
rrespondent siggests — the others can be rapidly 
turned home and disarmed before serious conflicts 
se, the capitalist class of Germany may hope to 
cer through the troublesome times ahead without 
Saster to themselves. And if they fail? 

© answer can be seen in Russia. Allied 
ops have entered both on the Eastern and the 
orth-Western frontiers. F urther detachments are _| 
bw being sent to the latter district from the 
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Western Allies, while according to the “Daily 
Telegraph ’”’ (25.11.1918) the Japanese are claiming 
“recognition of the J apanese necessity to preserve 
order in Siberia to protect the integrity of Japan.” 
In August 1914 the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain issued its War Manifesto, which was pub- 
lished in the September issue of the Socutist 
Staxparp. - Therein we stated :' 3 


“The capitalists of Europe have quarrelled 
over the question of the control of trade routes 
and the world’s markets, and are endeavouring 
to exploit the political ignorance and blind 
passions of the working class of. their respective 
countries in order to induce the said workers to \ 
take up arms in what jis solely their masters 
quarrel;:=* >: : ; . 

“These armed forces, therefore, will only be 
set in motion to further the interests of the class 
who control them—the master class—and as the 
workers’ intérests are not bound up in the 
Struggle for markets wherein their masters may 
dispose of the wealth they have stolen from them 
(the workers), but in the struggle to end the 
system under.which they are robbed, they are 
not concerned with the present European strug- 
gle, which is already known as the BUSINESS 
war, for-it is their masters’ interests that are’ 


involyed, and not their own,” 

The 8.P.G.B was the only party in Great Britain 
who laid down the Socialist position when the war 
began and told the working class the truth about 
the situation. We have bee the only party to 
maintain that position through the four and a 
quarter years of slaughter. : 

Overwhelming’ proof of the correctness of our 
attitude is now available in the terms of the “secret 
treaties” that have been published, quite apart | 
from those known to exist but whose terms are 
still secret, in the action of the Allies in seizing 
the German colonies, in the various peace terms that 
have been formulated, in the declarations of “eco- 


_ homic war after thé war,”,and in the claims now 


being made by the various countries of the Allied 
group upon territories and “spheres of influence,” 

Deceived by the delusion so sedulously spread 
by the master class that their “national existence 
was in danger,” that “civilisation trembled in the 
balance,” and so on, the workers have slaughtered 
each other by millions—and for what ? That the 
chains of wage'sluvery may be more firmly rivetted 
upon themselves the world over: 

This applies as much to the victors as to the 
vanquished. While the capitali-ts have mace huge 


- fortunes out of war contracts the workers, despite 


“bonuses,” ‘‘allowances, ’ and increased rates, have 
been worked longer hours driven harder, and 


exploited to’a greater degree than in the time of 


‘‘peace’’ preceeding August 1914. Speeding up 
of machinery, improved methods of organisation, 
greater “hustle” in the works and factories, further 
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‘ ‘the world has ever seen — the war over the owner- 


ship of the meang of life; the war to decide 
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“. — RIGHT.AGAIN. , 

A lil while since President. Wilson, in this 
the moutah-pieceof the Allies, was screaming for : 
the.German people: to arise and overthrow their 
rulers. - There would be no negociation with the 
Hohenzollerns, he declared ; the Kaiser and his 
gang would have- to go. .Every available means 
was exploited in order to induce the working class 
of Germany to solve‘ the difficulties of the Allies by 
plunging into revolution. ; ipo 

We said, however, at the time, that should the 
workers of thef Central Empires také their cue 
from Mr: Wilson and attempt to take into their 
own: hands control of public affairs, the armies of 
the Allies would be used to crush down the rising 
and restore security to capitalist interests. 

What has-happened? After the signing of the. 
Armistice a wave of revolution appeared to threaten 
the existence of German capttalism. Immediately 
the American President announced that no food 
would ;be sent to Germany unless the people were 
quiet. So we were not far out, nor did we have to 


‘ wait long for events to prove the correctness of our 


statement, / If the Allied Armies are not called on 
to restore capitalist domination in Germany it will 
only be- because the capitalists.of the world have 
found. sufficient the more cunning scheme of 
starving into.submission the revolutionaries who 
have served their purpose. J AOKO. 


THE CALL. — 
Come from the slum and the hovel, 
From the depth of your dumb despair ; 
_ From the hell where you writhe and grovel - 
Crushed by the woes you bear ; 
There are joys that are yours for the taking, 
There are i of a height unknown, 
A harvest of life in the making 
From the sorrows the past has sown. 
‘Come from the dust of the battle, 
Where your blood, like a river, runa, 
' Where helpless as driven cattle 
You feed the insatiable guns. 
You fight when your masters bid you, 
: agg Pe that-yourselves be free, 
_ In the last great fight that shall rid you 
Of your age-long slavery. 
Theére’s a murmur of many voices © 
That shall roll like thunder at last ; _ 
The shout of a world that rejoices 
In a harvest ripening fast. 
For the slaves their shackles are breaking 
With wonder and ecstasy ; 
There is life, new life, in the making 
Ina new-won world made free. 
, F, J. Wess. 
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BY WHICH MEANS? 
—— 0: —— 

| ‘Revolution or Evolution ? 

“The difference between evolution and revolution 
is simply a difference of time.”. 

Thus spake a “brother” at a recent trade union 
branch meeting at which this scribbler was 
present. The y shall be conscripted and 


made to serve s useful purpose in these columns. 


And it is the more welcome because it raises an 
important point at an opportune time. : 
Before we go any further it may be pointed out 
that the idea that evolution and revolution are one . 
and the same thing except so far as they are differ- 
entiated by the tinie factor is really at the bottom 
of all the political activities of the “Socialist” 
reformists, so far, at all events, as they are not the 
outcome of deliberate and calculating treachery. 
The line of argument is, of course, that evolution : 
being but a slower form of revolution, or as the 
reformists would en to put it, revolution being 
just evolution with “some move” on, “Socialism 
by evolution” — Socialism by reform, that is—is the 


line of least resistance, and therefore the correct 


policy to pursue. 
the premise that the only difference between 
revolution and evolution is a difference in time were 
correct the rest would be fair matter for argument; 
but. the fact is that evolution and -revolution are 
entirely different movements, 968 = # © °* 
By social evolution we mean a gradual change in 


‘ | society by a process of devélopment of tlie existing 


form. Revolution is a change by the destruction of 
the old social structure and the substitution of a . 
new one. Hence it is seen that in reality the time 
faetor does not enter into the matter at all. The 
difference is fundamental, . 


The question, then, resolves itself into thig: is 


it possible for the present social system to evolve 


into another system—to pass, that is, by gradual 


change into a system different in all its parts? 


A social system is not a mere accidental aggre- 
gation of social customs, relations, and institutions, 
springing up jhaphazard side by side. It is a 
co-related whole, arising from a definite basis or 
foundation. Nor is this foundation a product of 
chance. 

If we compare the present social system with 
say the feudal system of the Middle Ages we find 
a great difference in the main group of social 
characteristics. First, the working class of the 
present day sell their labour power in order to live; 
while the serf and peasant of medizeval times lived 
by the direct application of his labour power, still 
under his own control, to the land and material in 
his own possession, and through instruments that 
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& society divided into 
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In Savage society the land belongs to the whole | : 


' tribe, who use-it in common for hunti , 
“ae Meit wild fruits and grains. In ets se 
ther se pe ae in the means of living, and 
.__.#he whole character of society is thus seen 
Feat aa the property condition. apon which it ic 
based gene ass society, with its social. inequalities 
, 8R¢ Class antagonisms ; production for ‘profit, with 
Its cut- throat competition, its swindling and ‘sham 
aad adulteration and shoddy produce ;. wage’ 
wavery, with its overwork and unemployment te 
oe snd depressing poverty for the vast. bulk of | 
fe orkers ; tifese thin 8 make up the most impor- 
nt part of the social world from the workers’ 
point of view, and they all are’ based upon the 
ownership by a class of the means of living. 
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| and revolution playin these changes.. | 


- wage Jabour. 


We have 


| asa hunting. 
‘| land of the: 
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sotial system broke down, and class 
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~ What we learn from this is that it ia thede elop- 
ment of thewneagns of. production that is the aie 
of social change. ‘This is easily-understood, . As 
the industrial relations are the basis‘of society, and 


|: those industrial relations (which men enter into‘in 


making their living together) must be determin 

by th @ means which bring men ashes in lo: 
‘trial relations (the means.of production), it follows 
that as.these.means develop social anges must 
take place. Let us see now what Sie evolution 


'- There-are two. movements to consider— firs th 
- advance of the means of production shocnaie the | 
change in the social system. | oe 
As regards the’ first, no one will ‘pretend that 
this is. the outcome of any conscious effort of man 
striving toward social change.. Improvements in 


the means and instruments of production, and in — 


‘methods, are forced wpon the controllers of indus: 
‘try by the competitive nature of their industrial 
system. . This. development goes-on. unceasingly 
and is a true evolutionary process. as 
. But-mark this—however much these means and 
‘‘nstruments of production may evolve, that evolu- 
= cannot of itself change the social-system. 

or instance, the unconscious: deyeldpm 
machinery was not sufficient in are nolo 
society from a basis.ot peasant-proprietorship and 
handicraft to a basis of wage labour. Before men 
could be reduced ‘to -wage-slavery it was | 


_ to deprive them:of all other meaps ofMtivelihood 


they had to be divorced from’ their holdings. In 
like manner, all: the évolution in the world of the 
modern means and processes‘of production will 
not change their character of implements for the 
production of profit through the exploitation of 
Their gradual advance may, nay. 
does, prepare the way for their conversion into 
common property, but it does not shift in the least 
degree the ownership and control under which 
they evist. When these means of living ceased to 


‘belong to those who operated them:théy beca 
the property of a class, and in spite of all their 
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no With . 
y techitical resources of man it: is trae-reudar® 
guary.certain changes in the structure of society, 

but sueh changes are always. consciously: wrought 
by the class- which gaing by them. ‘They take the 
forin of readjustments through revolution. As they 
are.consciously: achieved by the revolutionary class, 
so they are consciously opposed by the reactionary 
class—which means, of course, that they are realised 
through a class struggle. ° - mea 

To-day the instruments of labour have evolved 
to the point where they are ripe for their ownership 
and contrcl by society. As, generations ago, they 
divorced. the workers' from ownership, as a neces- 

_ sary condition of their further advance, so now 
they. haye banished their capitalist owners from 
all participation in the necessary operations of pro- 
duction. 'Thé type of capitalist to day is the share- 
holder—as such an absentee, a superfluity, who 
can be dropped out without creating any. “aching 
void” or causing any disruption. Every, operation 
of a productive character is performed and super- 
vised by hirelings—members of the working class. 
The work of evolution ‘as a preparatory force on 

_ the technical field is completed. Its further pro- 
gress can only be coercive and educational. 

‘ At no time in history have the productive pro- 
cesses made an advance at all comparable to: that 
of the past four years. The difficulties with which 
this is going to confront the capitalists of the 
world are foreshadowed by their wild clamour for 
a league of nations. The increased productivity. 
of human energy resulting from the speeding-up 
and the tapping of lower stratas of labour-power 
(female, for instance) has produced a condition that 
fills the master class: with apprehension. The 
surplus wealth—the product in excess of wages— 
which is about to be poured forth in all lands pre- 
sents a problem of markets that is appalling, and 
from which the master class shrink in fear. So, in 
a frenzied attempt to escape the logical outcome 
of the evolution of .their technical processes—war 


unceasing for markets—they endeavour take the’ 


step of “arrangement” through a “teague of 
nations” —-a resource which logically leads to the 
regulation of industry. . 

Asa matter of fact, along this road lies the only 
lengthy respite for the capitalist class. They them- 
selves will hs forced to try some method of con- 
trolling output (as for years they have done in 
certain directions, for. example, the organised des- 


_ truction of cotton by the American planters) as 


the alternative to war—which offers temptation to 
‘revolt. It is here that the danger of the theory 
that revolution and evolution differ only in time is 
most apparent. For the necessary accompaniment 
of the attempt to control production is to modify 
the wages system and produce a State slave system. 
To which end the reforms of the “evolutionists,” 
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“the railways, for example, is not to make them the 
property of tho whole, but simply of the State—in 
other words, of the capitalist class. If they are 
run for profit, then the profit goes to relieve the 
master class of certain burdens which they would 
otherwise havé to meet through taxes. If they are 
run on a “free service basis,” ‘then the workers, 


having no railway fares to pay, can work for that 


much less wages, and will have to. The same 
applies to housing. Free rent simply means that 
the capitalists stable their human cattle through 
the State instead of through the private landlord. 


|.And as with each of these ‘“‘reforms” the ruling 


class will add some substitute for the lessened 
eed of the whip that drives the workers into the 

bour market, the more of these “reforms” the 
‘ evolutionists” achieve the nearer are the workers 
to that. State slavery in which the capitalists may 
attempt to find refuge from revolution. 

Once again, the instruments of labour are the 
subjects of evolution— conscious as far as their 
increased productivity goes, unconscious as regards 
their effect on the social relations. The social edi- 
fice is, however, the conscious product of men.. It 
is established and safeguarded consciously by the 
class which dominate under it, using all the ferces, 
military and otherwise, at their disposal to delay 
the readjustment called for by the evolution of the 

_means and methods of production. It becomes, 
therefore, a conscious struggle between classes—a 
class struggle between classes conscious of their 
interests. : 

What ia indicated, therefore, is that the working- 
class fight for emancipation must be based upon 
the. principle of the class struggle—which means 
that there must be no compromising, no political 
trading, no obscuring of the line of class: cleavage. 
It must be based, further, upon a class-conscious 
proletariat--a working class conscious of their 
true interest and aim-—-a politically educated 
working class. It must take the form of a struggle 
for the control of the political machinery, since it is 
‘through that that the armed forces are controlled. 

All these considerations point the way to the 
working-class voter at the ballot box. He must 
have nothing to do with any reform-monger. Only 
the accredited candidate of the Socialist Party—the 
man put forward and guaranteed by the political 
party of the working class, standing for the 
Socislist revolution and that alone, and asking for 
support on no other ground whatever—only such 
a candidate is any good to the workers. And no 
such candidate is to be found in any part of the 
_Kingdom. = spe 

Nevertheless, every voter may cast a vote for 
Socialism by writing ‘‘Socialism”’ across his ballot 
paper, and such a demand for Socialist candidates 
will not be made in vain. A. E. 
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‘Becomber, ” MEH SOCTALIS STANDARD. ” 


“< “This after sit years of Liberal Government, and five years after they 
should have left office according to Lloyd George. — 3 
> *And“he has the brazen effrontery to say “he was appalled’’ at. the 
amount of physical unfitness in the country after bearing witness himself to 
the existence of the conditions causing it.. Well may the public house sign at 
pe of ‘The Honest Lawyer” show an individual with his head 
cut of, - ; 
_- With equal cant and hypocrisy Mr. Asquith opened the campaign on 


behalf of the official Liberal Party at Caxton Hall on 18th November. 


Referring to the fact that, owing to the short period allowéd for the Election, 
large numbers of soldiers will not be able to vote, while the majority of those 
who will be able to yote-will have no opportunity of learning the candidates’ 
views. He said :— Wie : 
eres A House of Commons brought into being at such a time by an electorate so truncated 
~ and matilated will of necessity lack the moral authority to speak and act on behalf of the 
nation as a whole.—‘‘ Daily News,” Nov. 19th, 1918. | : aes 
.. What © moral authority * had the Liberal Government, with Mr. 
Asquith as its leader, “to speak or act on behalf of the people as a whole,” 
when they plunged this country into the most eolossal war a record, placed 
us under D.O.R A., and passed conscription? None whatever. \ Later he said— 
| _ ‘Phe restrictions upon-personal ‘liberty and the freedom of speech, or even to compulsory 
military service, for which I was as much responsible as any man in the:country. They 
~must come toanend.—Ibid. ; ee. eee 
.- When? If he meant when Peace is signed, then his remarks are a waste 
of words, as the particular Acts-referred to already provide for such ending. 
If he meant before the Election so as to allow of free expression of opinion in 
the contest, why did he not move in Parliament for the abolition of these 
strictions-? Kither case convicts him of hypocrisy, but then what else was 
to be expected of one who, when Home Secretary, sent soldiers to shoot the 
miners at Featherstone, and held office as Premier when the military were. 
used against the workers at Llanelly, Tonypandy, Dublin, etc. 
| ith significant unanimity Liberal and Tory papers unite in placing the 
responsibility for this hurried election upon Lloyd George. In this matter 
rae ‘unity’ has been attained. Its purpose, of course, is to conceal the real 
authors from view and delude the workers as to the powers operating behind 
the scenes. To imagine for a moment that the job-hunting lawyer from 
Wales possessed such power would be absurd. ! : 
ae Behind this mountebank marionette stands the Imperialist section of 
the. capitalist class, composed of both Liberals and Tories, who are striving 
to:extend their dominion and power of robbing the working class, over larger 
areas of the globe. It was to protect their interests that this country entered 
into the-war. When two years ago the military situation looked serious for 
the Allies this section looked for a more pliant tool to take charge of the 
Government. One was at hand possessing a glib tongue, always ready with 
large and extravagant promises, quite unscrupulous, and able to sway 
crowds with his clap-trap. A dirty political shuffle took place. and Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister. mont 
Of course he wishes to retain the office. He wishes to pose as the head 
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—. ©. Hall when he said :— 


highly prizes when out of office. 
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©: . .,of “the'Government that won the war,” and. wishes to be at its head'when it 


~ 


_- **Reeonstructs thé. Empire.” He put his wishes into words at. the Central 


_): S AlF the life of a nation has got to ss reconstructed and reorganised for war, and I clai 
Sees L LC ) e rar, and I claim 
= Wor, iit” aes se acune for war, it could fe it for peace.” —“ Daily Telegraph,” 
... ‘Not his wishes, however, but the interests of the Imperial; 

; pune: CWE, OWE VET, ‘DUL res ! mperialists, wh 
agent he is, demanded this Election. The signing of the Armistice Nas 
: brought. an immense relief-after the long strain of the war, accompanied by a 
great thankfulness at the cessation of the horrible maiming and slaughter. 

e On this wave of feeling and relief the Imperialists hope‘to ride into full 
power, and to_be.able to carry out their economic schemes. Fe eae 
ae j N : ee they ate purrs oe of the result. The nervousness and 
Anxiety of all the capitalist parties from the Cénservatives to 
re in their official ‘statements. ee es ee ae 7 
__'.. Despite all his swagger. and bounce Lloyd George screams out for “uni 
Jespl Al ger an e Lloyd ( 7 or “ unit 
of Vy PRY: every. section of the community,” in the Coalition. . sr 
| Hs programme is so -wide, so varied, so contradictory that ven th 
6s nee Y ee ey Olk AT. , 3 Eros ale 
Daily Mail” (18th. November, 1918), usually so regardless of eitheh logic or 
consistency, is afraid the fraud may be seen through, and Says:— ss — 

-. ‘The programme is just a little too comfortable. Tt ‘adjusts ‘the -view : : 

Tori a Vises of ike dc tle too comtor ; dj the views of the exfreme 
ae _ ait moar conti Liberals. 2 18 a counterpane that covers everybody, and it 

Mr, Asquith shows his nervousness when he declares that even if the 


Coalition is returned to power “it will ‘lack moral authority which he so 


At the public meetin 


? e . g, held at the Albert Hall,’on 14th N r, I 
- the Labour Party after their decision to withdraw from sR Meapeebon, By 
after speaker voiced the fear that the Labour Party would lose some of its 
seats as a result of this withdrawal—a clear confession that they hold these 
seats by permission of the Liberals and Tories. | ee 
Philip Snowden in the “ Labour Leader” (7th November, 1918) says :— 


_ The action of the“Tories in taking an election in 1900 was a mild offenes against public 


- morality compared with the action of- Mr. Lloyd » i i 
nee pared we | e - ) ; one vecree in forcing a Generel ection under 
The reasons for this nervousness&mon italist: ies. | 
this ; ng the capitalist: parties are-e 
to see. Over the Continent of Europe a wave of Revolution is shasteay, 
Beginning in Russia, it has spread to Bulgaria, the Austrian Empire and 
even to iron:drilled Germany. Its echoes are heard in Holland, Denmark 
_ Switzerland, and other countries. While it is true that.a Revolution seldom. 
_if ever, occurs in a country just victorious in war, factors of unrest exist here 
to a degree that render the outlook distinctly ‘uncertain. While prices ‘of 
necessaries are still rising thousands of munition workers are being discharged 
tens of thousands are working short time, and, according to Lord Curzon— _ 
| ee Pn asa time there would be a million people out of work.—" Daily Telegraph,” 
And this is only the beginning. Further un , 
And the b . employment is bound, to occur 
while such demobilization as will be carried out will add to the number vainly 
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Becember, 1918. | 
seeking work. Wages will fall 4s a result, though prices may remain up for 
for-some time, and poverty and misery will increase as a consequence through- 
out the land. The scandalous treatment of discharged and disabled soldiers, 
over 100,000 of whom have not received a penny piece in either pension or. 
allowance, and the way in-which the wives and widows of soldiers have been ~ 
dealt with, add to the seething discontent and unrest now existing. These 
factors tend to have a cumulative effect, and there is no special virtue in the 
English channel that.can prevent the wave of Revolution :eaching here if the 
conditions on this side are ripe. ‘There is at any rate the likelihood of wide- 
spread trouble, with riots, perhaps, breaking out in many parts. 
| It thus becomes important for the master class to have a ‘“‘ mandate ”’ for 
the purpose of meeting the crisis. As Bonar Law put it : — 
We are going to be faced with problems the nature of which we cannot foresee 
and we ask you to give us‘authority to deal with them, not as delegates,but as represen 
___ of the people of the country.—“* Daily Telegraph,” Nov. 18th, 1918. 
Hence: the -hurty of this Election. Before the deluded workers awake to a 
realization of how they have been duped, despite their “ victory ’ over Germany, 
the master class wish to be in possession of a ‘“‘mandate” so that they can 
claim the allegiance of the armed forces should it be considered necessary to 
use these forces against the-workers during troubles or disputes, as when aero- 
planes were used to drop bombs on the workers in Italy when they asked for 
bread. One strong reason for the Coalition’s expectation of being returned is 
the fact that, outside the ranks of the Socialists, no effective opposition 1s 
placed against their programme. : | 

The only difference between the Coalition and the Liber.] programmes - 
is that the Coatition programme Promises more than the Liberals. 
>. Speaking at the Albert Hall on Nov. 14th, 1918, Mr. Adamson, chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, stated that the first and most important 
plank, in the Labour Party’s platform was :— : 4 | | 

ae That the men who did the fighting and are broken should be treated justly and humanely, 
and their wives and children should be cared for. | 
The Coalition programme promises this just as strongly. 

‘Mr. Snowden, Mr. W. C. Anderson and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald have all 
issued manifestoes on behalf of the I.L.P. The nearest approach to a definite 
statement in these manifestoes—apart from the appeal for money—is that oi 
Mr. Anderson when he says:— : 

We make war on slums, on pauperism, on poverty and sla 

evils—land monopoly-and capitalist monopoly.—* Labour Leader,” Nov. 14th, 1918. 
There is here no threat of ‘a war on Capitalism, but only on monopoly. Every 
Liberal is against monopoly — or says he is—while Lloyd Geofge’s Limehouse 
and other speeches are quite as strong a protest against “ land monopoly ”’ as 
Mr, Anderson’s. There is no real opposition in,these manifestoes to the 
Coalition programme. | : ae 

Against all these supporters of Capitalism the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain wages war. | ee 

’ We fight to abolish the CAUSE of poverty, the CAUSE of wars, the 
CAUSE of our enslavement, namely, THE PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF 


THE MEANS OF LIFE. ) 
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th ERC: donot think I deserve thissuspicion. —“ Daily Chronicle” 


the wor sie pinned de eae Sern ae 
A 1g : fia BY THE WAY. : Oct. 25th, 1918. ae 


“Diath ve eat . h . | ‘ One of the results of the revolution in Germany 
nery. Hence their frantic ap a ng An interesting item of news recently appeared | has been the liberatin of Karl Liebknecht, among 
ment. -Look at’ the siniste Predera, Wetsuits | ih the Press of this country. Under the heading, | others, from prison. We read that 
UVR BAL UNC SULISUC ty of all ‘these. parties upon the - On Ticket-of-Leave : Bolshevist System for the Liebknecht arrived at Berlin railway station 
capitalist system ‘Mr Lio d Bourgeoisie, I read that, according to a telegram’ yesterday afternoon, and was receiyed in a triumphant 
y oF og : ¥ from Petrograd, new passports for the bourgeoisie manner by thousands of Berlin workmen and women, 
harebeen antrdduced by decree in the form of | who sovdel te, maton, tured, and bis face 
ve , ‘odu ¢ é . 
teatitnonial books. It continues : . told of hard aaa during his two years’ imprison- 
| Everybod >who makes use of the work of others is to { ment.—“ Daily Chronicle,” Oct. 25th, 1918. 
be. provided with these-namely, directors of enter- | Jn an explanatory note this journal of Liberalism 
tises, members of administrative councils, merchants, | goes on toi nform ite readers of the fearless and 


Ts, wyers. Onl tations of ; ; . 
of NEE es ating thet the recanted work kas consistent attitude adopted by Liebknecht during 


~ Been accomplished, will entitle the bearers to travel | the war. Itsays— ~< 3 

ent ~ about Russia.—" Evening Standard,” Oct. 24th, 1918. Karl Liebknecht is the arch-enemy at home of 

to stagger . Se Oe the : _ Prussian militarism. He was elected to the Reichstag 

Pi Shag ‘in the Assuming 1S report im 1912 for Potsdam, the Kaiser s own borough. From 

a —Whoic va ee entitled SM ory a ; ee hegidaing he Das opposes she war, and a appeals 

LAGS on =f thi blessi 28 ison to t orkers he as proclaimed w n 
=i Moe oe eae oabpgmaies oe hs Gckian Corenuet and the Junkers. _ 

.- ....: .éllow-workers: - Ev conferred Now this is not” the first occasion on which the 

“> Copia diet Eater _gzaciously pleased to f | English capitalist Press hes given laudatory puffs 

UBMUIOR; A pour,. , nternational working to 0 ponents of the German ruling tes se 

«2 e ‘yn the part 0 e German Workers ve en 

7 cone | eulogised here, whilst similar occurrences on the 

cp ae on ‘ : part of English workmen have been sufficient to 

We have read so many times of late that the, call forth denunciation by that self-eame Press and 

 Bolshevike were in the pay of the Germans that it-| | suds made for the immediate despatch to the 

<3 with difficulty we approach the following— ~ emands Mace tO ee nh heatt P | 

Se ns Siti front line trenches of such traitors to the country. 

The Matin pablishes a telegram from Zurich, accord- | If bya geographical accident Liebknecht had been 

ing to which the German Press 1s said to be displaying born in En gland and had been the “ arch-enemy ” 


pe a ° e - 2 ece e 
’ uneasiness with regard to the activities of the Russian PRED 
‘Embassy in Berline M. Joffre, it is stated, is suspected of militarism, T wonder bl noi he Selah 
of assisting in the importation into Germany of bombs received the same attention in the capitaus ess, 


and grenades, which are supposed to have been | and further, would the treatment meted out to him 
y are unable +t , tf : subsequently eee in ee parts of Berlin."— | have been any afferent fom tliat mien oasis 
candidates. But the work 1 stil vate fc unable to. put forward “National News,” Nov. 3rd rgb.” ‘under the regime of the Kaiser rom the 
Let the workers: go t workers lino ae ae for Socialism if they desire it. ‘Therefore, you can pay your money. and take your evidences on every hand I think not. 
their ballot §0 tQ the polnng booths. and write “SOCIALISM”? across choice. On further reflectitn it would appear to ae 
T 0 ye er ghey on. our front page. SA, aClO be: so much camouflage in oes © obecure the | . aoe ea seer 
Tue! this will not prevent t master ~ fy eee es ‘tion of affairs in Russia. One thing we know n this eubject, referred to abeve, an uminating 
power, but it will indicate rae m be a ae ad class from being. returned to tetitae the Bolshevik revolution has sustained for | comment was made in another journal, whieh is 
will surprise and w eu th any are ¢ esirous of obtaining. Socialism. « It twelve months the attacks from _within and | worthy of repetition here. Let me quote :— 
for i Se P ‘e | a 5 * the scattered and unorganised Socialists to the ral ~ without. a One of the most interesting and satisfactory inc idents 
ee Serr, | the Socialist arty, to assist in its work, to éxtend i , ae = =o ‘of the change in Germany has been the amnesty to 
influence, and SO make it possible for us to run can lit : is sphere and political prisoners, including Karl Liebknecht, It is 


“. itate 7 OR: : °: “Lt ol, ; . | i i hich there seems to be room for acting 

pope 4G claim the WORLD FOR THE WORKERS ee gakuen  Hotier, Rasalan tit tt a en Pe balay ” upon the old ijunction that it is right fo learn eves 
gh’ C teste OE Nae e ra A ; on. pers , orange steet | he ; can scarcely, while preaching 
gh* for SOCIALISM. pon you to was having a tilt at Kaiser Bill (late of Prussia). liberal einesples to Germany, vatabe to practise them 
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a . os, According to a telegram the Commissary, M. ourselves. Some of ‘the imprisoned “conscientious 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF . , Tinoviell in a ah ts the Soviet in Moscow, objectors” are really very little more than political 
Be 


4 wae va. ‘coners. If it. be argued that the conscientious 
‘Tue Soctatast Party or Great Britain, © said: my _ Pijectors’ crime is not volitical, the position of the 
mx, ® The German Consul has requested me to reply by Government becomes even more difficult. For if these 


28 Un1 ° ad , ? 3 Saue hat I called the E e not imprisoned for political reasons, it is 
28, “UNION STREET, Lonpon, W.1. a ees Gevoan paps ss e Emperor a | mer it to see why, except on moral or religious 


rs say. ; 

Amidst general laughter, M. Zinoviel asked, Is it grounds, they are imprisoned at all,and the Government 
possible to suspect a Bolshevik of expressing himse have themselves expressly denied their own competence 
disrespectfully regarding a monarch who is God's to punish men for their religious opinions.— Daily 

* Ahojnted, marked with God’s finger, like William? News,” Oet. 28th, 1918. 


t + 


DecEMBER 1st, 1918, 
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> Mhis is“somewh 
-. Miaking the 


Pee | 3 | are synonymous. What she does not do, aead 
WOMAN AND HER WORK. is ae ee ar the Suda on pate ed om 
1 Risers modity, within a sy ; 
RRae teat ee at SS ) san be given prefer- 
- get CA and exchange of commodities, can be g p 
A writer in “ Reynolds’ Newspaper,” Oct. 13th, | ential treatment without deranging the whole 
1918, hewails the fact oe women 8 hol rig should capitalist system. For if the ruling else suai ie 
be lower than man’s.. She complains that._ ‘| such a standard of living to all workers, they at - 
and: their’d. pend has been treated as a sort of lay figure for once surrender their power to coerce them by 
part aah kin states’ of economics. Her value.to the em oyer as | hunger, which the pitiless commodity character of 
d VES, an profit-maker, to the community asa potentia mother, labour-power gives them, . 
to he politician’ as a. dispenser of woe re rest oe : The Aevalpniant of industry tends to establish 
| somethin c : ! “by es that uae fod ee fabour hich vill a minimum, reducing the price of highly skilled 
State to the." men w1 prise of a full and independent life? . labour-power by the simple be of eu maene 
ge Pisaee) _ Ye valiant warriors, ‘note The writer evidently forgets that in the past the pa tisiee Peed ney ee oe oo : a a 
Uae: oe cats ae Sere Detar Zn z ; “ey? : i zation do ? : 
~<\ Tpres epithe aniseel rar oe a eee capitalist has only employ ed women in preference of killed workers required increases the number 
children with Bae wo oxcgiatnale gas suppl yso'diers to men because. they were cheaper, and if except cf pack natitor The drudgery of factory and mill 
» £931. 278... This has eaab ied att : Fa pannectseed those special GEOL PA GNS Pre err t a all becomin ever more degrading and ‘distasteful, 
of the thost necéssitous cases in all parts of a thousand of lightness of touch, etc.-—excel,/men would still | de gS ae fees toavail (hemeelves 
7 foal that we bec nal! parts of the countr Or ET OME ! men i induces ever-increasing numbers toavail themset 
and we feel that wé have shown the wan tn oye 7 ed in preference to women if wages were ing bs 
needs of the inen's dependents should wow ae a papel ih secon, A woman who does sive fe ue abet i ae asta a 
_ Py.an official organisation..“,.'-. We must take this ork with a man must obviously requireand obtain | Knowledss, '*. its f 
Opportunity of. thanking our readers ‘whose géni omg ee ath ries ‘es of life. Itdoes | and profession 18 overcrowded, has its army of 
has enabled tis to do so much forthe bodtleat flit the same amount of the necessaries oF “ile. nemployed, dragging down wages and ealaries. 
_ dour fighting men.—-""National News" Novis not follow, however, than the sat at zee nd Bauatopbortinitibe for women to win the plums 
Capitalist politicians and apolovista ofgamiice, her. wage that will provide it. Gir's wig Ww f the capitalist system will not solve the problem 
ro ino we d when Gpetbie of ae ieee , pee or ae oWiee a at aia at of Sana’ penjecdbn: The working-class includes 
) : the armed: forces, but th have ae ee a makeshift.to obtain a living un ey sually subjected and exploited by the 
er nein & on Sy : ut they have as. yet, x nawead, TE itali d-the girls | both sexes, equally subje 
tof twelve gentlemen to | 1"° to deeds. their r ogee Ripe te married. The gaprtalists know this, a . 
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See ) : } itali The great bulk of the workers 
Wiblic mon 3 7 ties | ution ‘of -the rganise to try and force them to pay for | capitalist class, ihe ee 
‘Public money was spent ‘in tw udured. by. ol Sark sae ge seldom organise y nf oF must take the first job that offers, though it affords 
5 in cigars, the Ministry wow state | th pie ee and sailors and: their labour-power at its cost of production, hence ust ta BIEL 


’ 


: | i - it is no consola- 
worl ) es , ‘ference. The-| no more than a bare subsistence ; 1 consola- 
ee safe for ee pores Ne Santen romen sete free | tion to these if they have equal opportunities, a 
SC caaoe es oie esi each negate oat “th their fellow-workers, | called, because under the system the vast majority 
He ee : : ae hemes eee =p : men who, competing Hse : san ie caduce men’s | must be condemned to incessant toil and. poverty. 
x iso, bak I ‘Andis whe ra ok pe papers some time ane well the tpi fakirs carry out the desires. aa ae oa. omnes ‘inabla to live on their omen an equa) cerernay ae 2 
shite gate Seahegs Mt mig 06, termed the ih Guest : | evices of their ca italist. a ste} he ea ; “2 og ; b ide the work for ialism. is their duty to 
story, because it confitms the all PRGA Cie abundant] i “Pe. Pay asters has been husband’s wages, take their place beside tl b their class to their sex, because 
S Pee RS OT prcanrsS , allegations then ndantly evidenced in recent ti by the: ar . ons d ‘th italist | towork, and through their class , D 
made. The‘ quotation above: js iakes from :a.| Plums” of office which ha mes hy the younger women in the factory, and the cap sees lism the workers can guarantee 
ne ees 5 yin : : ” , oS : t is only by Socialism the workers can gu 
meoraudum’ replying to-the crit} 3 ee them. Therefore, I ao aye ean bestowed upon - ‘the husband and wife for wages that would | 1 full and independent life.” Most 
Select Conimittes te Neticeat F Titicism of the watts tore, | conclude, it‘ was acting on the i wnetai-ther if, they lived. separately. But._| themselves a ind 1 sraltek ee 
ARO snp diture ag°to | PXclple.of one good turn deserves a , not 6a a Hy aa : ‘Is he | reforms have been tried in one capitalist country 
the transactions of the Ministr fla eo a friend C : .Geserves another that although the capitalist-knows that the girls he ‘led to: the increasin 
peer e ns of the Ministry. of Information, |-'°2¢ Clynes has made. arrangemen } sateen Gea a : or another, and have failed to retard the increasing 
Truly the devil is good to his own. ee me . production of potato flour on ah ertonaie Be, te, employs are being partially mens by iti ee poverty of the workers. Higher education, an open: 
ie hy cP ase be manipulated by th vit Pak the aco tg: be he pays no higher wages to the: g : he board schools to the university, was 
eM) is int i eee as ch to be without parents; on the | door from the ; 
vie a PS in the interest of thec poienasy he tatvée har to face the katate of slow | going to Nos one efficiency, a Hie Bie 
: Eee ; Mr. Clynes d contrary; SEA ‘ f | duction of wealth, cheapen commodities, ane © 
: We have been obliged. to smile at the pantomime | * enterprise father starvation or Paphos en oe philan- *t easier to live. Instead, it has meant only a 
performances of Havelock Wilson of late. What be a continui - - course: there is no room for-sentil | levelling down.of. labour-power, and the standard 
with arrogating to himself the right to determine 


Ministry of thropy in business. stele has steadily fallen while 
: , | | | + es Des of living of the workers has steadily Ja 
whether or no certain people should be conveyed Treasury Senerous facilities t persons: who “Should wages be based een es or Naan they hae produced more wealth per’ head. 
to the Continent to attend’ confe nintick alia at ee Rises ings for housing the plant, and the or upon the value of labour. to the employ lit Tt is true that men increase their efforts and 
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